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PEARL-BEARING SHELLS, 


ferred, for in nothing does God so much de- | 


light Himself as in the tenderness and lustre 
of virtue born of trouble and repentance.” 
There is, indeed, in “the tenderness and 
lustre” of the pearl, and the fact that it is 
“a product of life,’ a suggestiveness and 
character which render it 
cred writers of all religions. 


available to sa- 


Chere is but one pearl, a gem worthy of 
the name, the true Oriental pearl, which | 
possesses the peculiar diaphanous lustre 
called though many 
shells produce so-called pearls, some of them 
The shell which 
translucent pearl thick, | 
and of an imperfect oval or nearly circular 
sh 


technically ‘ water,” 


of considerable value. 


produces the is 


ipe,as seen in the accompanying illus 


BLEAK—LEVOISOUS ALBURNTS, 


| ground. 
| food 


tration with its adherent pearl. It is some 
times quite large, from eight to ten inches 


}in diameter, though commonly about four. 


The outside of the shell is rough and varie 
gated in structure. <A glimpse of it suffi 
cient to give an idea of this may be had, as 
it lies partly beneath the others in the fore 
The body of the oyster is untit for 
an illustration of the universality ot 
the law of compensation—but the shell it 
self, in addition to “bearing its royal gift 
of pearls,” furnishes the valuable nacre, 01 
mother-of-pearl, so largely used in the arts. 
The history of this gem has already been 
so fully and ably treated in this Magazine, 
to which we respectfully refer the reader, 
that we pass on to the pinna, or wing-shell, 
which is seen in the illustra- 

tion overlapping the Melea 

grina margaritifera, or pearl- 
oyster shell, that produces 

beautiful pink accretions of 

nacre, and which happen 

now to be very fashionable 

as gems. One most remark- 

able circumstance connect- 

ed with this shell is that it 

actually produces silk, from 

which gloves and other arti- 

cles of a fine texture, silken 

lustre, and handsome brown 

color are manufactured. This 

fabric is woven from the thick 

rope of silky fibres, called the 
byssus, or beard, by whichthe 

shell is moored to the bottom 

of the sea when it is found. 

The shell containing on 





M. JAQUINS EXPERIMENT. 


one valve a collection of strange-looking 

little figures, and on the other a string of 

pearls, the original of which is at the British 

Museum, is a species of mussel found in Chinese 

waters. This fact explains at once the existence 

and growth of pearls. In the one case small metal 

images are carefully inserted between the mantle 

and shells of full-grown mussels taken one by one 

from their natural beds; these foreign substances, 

imbedded in the soft muscular substance of the liv- 

ing animal, become in time completely incrusted 

with a thin coating of nacre, and appear as though 

they were the natural products of the shell, which 

by this living miracle in producing his images is 

supposed to attest the existence of the god. To 

furnish the other valve, which the reader will per- 

ceive contains a chaplet of pearls, the ingenious 

Mongolians have recourse to a variety of methods. 

One is by taking a portion of the shell itself, shaped 

into a spherical globule, and inserting it at a spot where the shell 
has been carefully scraped away. The failure of some experiments 
of this sort in the common fresh-water mussel of our own waters is 
probably owing to the fact that the shell was left unscraped, and 
buttons of mother-of-pearl merely placed upon the animal in the open 


shell. 


A year generally suffices to cover these nuclei with a thin but perfect 
envelope of nacre, but each year, by adding a new coat, renders the pearl 
more perfect. 
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Another method is by piercing the shell 
with bits of silver wire, by which means ad- 
herent pearls are formed. Not only, how- 
ever, are the processes of nature followed 
and natural pearls produced by artificial 
means, but pearls are now manufactured on 
a large scale without the aid of any shell- 
fish whatever. About two hundred and 
twenty-two years ago Moise M. Jaquin, a 
citizen of Paris, a bead-manufacturer, one of 
those inventive geniuses who are not above 
taking a hint or suggestion from the mest 


casual circumstance, happened to be walk- | 


ing in the garden of his country-house near 
Paris, when his attention was attracted by 
a remarkable silvery lustre on a basin of wa- 
ter. 


other man would pass, and which undoubt- 


edly thousands on thousands had passed, | 


without giving the matter a thought. 
ciel!” 


“ Ah, 
murmurs the Frenchman, “if I could 
but give my beads such a lustre! 
has produced this effect upon the basin of 
water ?” 

The old servant, who has regarded the 
sudden interest displayed in such a trifle, 
we can well imagine, with some contempt 
as well as surprise, answers his master, 
speaking for the whole world: “ Master, it 
is but the fish; some ablettes happened to 
be crushed in the water; it is nothing.” 

Nothing! yes, nothing to the stupid serv- 
ant, nothing to the rest of the world; but 
to a practical inventive genius like that of 
M. Jaquin it is a discovery, it is a fortune, it 
is an opening up of a new branch of com- 
merce that feeds, clothes, and supports whole 
communities, and keeps them busy. 

M. Jaquin saw that the lustrous sheen he 
so much admired was indeed produced by 
the countless scales of the little fish called 
the bleak 
began experimenting. 


Leuciscus alburnus. He at once 
The seales he dried 
and reduced to powder, and this he used as 
an enamel, with which small beads of wax 
alabaster were coated externally. These, 
though beautiful, were unsatisfactory, and 
he soon began to use hollow glass beads. 
He now took the scales of the fish, thorough- 
ly washed and rubbed them successively 
several times. The different portions of 
water used in these washings he suffered to 
settle. The water being carefully drawn 
off by siphons, our pearl-maker found a lus- 
trous matter of the consistency of oil re- 
maining at the bottom. This substance is 
called by the French “ essence d’Orient,” or 
essence of pearl. Our pearl-maker, after 
sundry ineffectual attempts to preserve it 


from soon becoming putrid, at last succeeded 


by keeping it in volatile alkali. The fur- 
ther process of pearl-making consists in 
blowing this essence of pearl, combined with 
melted isinglass, into hollow beads made of 


a peculiar kind of fine glass of a bluish tint. | 


We can imagine M. Jaquin at once all } 
interest and attention at what almost any | 


Pray what | 
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| These having received an even and perfect 
| incrustation on their inner surfaces, are fil] 
ed with a mucilage of fine gum-arabiec, an 
having been perforated with a needle an 
threaded on astring, are ready forsale. F< 

one ounce of the lustrous material used j 

coating the inside of the shells, no less tha 

a thousand fish are required. Fortunately 
this kind of fish is very abundant, or ther 
might have been some probability that th 
bleak, becoming extinct as a fish, would only 
continue to exist in the form of artificial 
pearls. 

The remaining shell in the illustration is 
a representation of our common river mus 
sel, from which from time to time really 
valuable pearls are taken. A friend of mine 
found a beautiful pink-coral-colored gem in 
one of these shells on the banks of the Ten- 
nessee River. 

In the world under the waters are lovely 
flowers of every hue, instinct with life and 
passion, which brighten with pleasure and 
| pale with pain, which 


wave about on long 
|stems in the shifting 


currents, as earthly 
flowers do to the varying zephyrs, or sit in 
| conscious beauty thick clustered on a rough 
ribbed branch of coral, or, breaking from 
their parent stems by a strange metabasis 
unknown to the vegetable analogues, be 
come wanderers and vagabonds for the rest 
of their lives. Among these submarine flow 
ers none show a rarer beauty or greater 
brilliancy than the coral polyps. The ten 
derest and most subtle grays, the most sug- 
gestive and softest carnations, and royal pu 
ple, robe these little polypidoms—* daugh- 
ters of the sea”*—creatures that were, until 
a hundred and fifty years ago, universally 
believed to be marine flowers and trees. 
Strange tlowers and stalks and 
branches with bark, from which 
proceed buds that open into flowers, and 
bear seeds that reproduce the coral; but 
the stalks, instead of being herbaceous or 
woody like those of vegetables, are horny 
or caleareous; the buds and flowers, endow- 
ed with animal life and intelligence, are 
sensitive and perceptive beings; the pet- 
als, opening out into rosettes, are so many 
arms, feelers, or tentacles that move about 
in search of food, which seizing upon, they 
convey to their commen axis or centre, 
where is placed the mouth, and devour. 
This animated corolla opens and shuts al- 
ternately, and on the slightest hint of dan- 
ger withdraws itself into itself, until noth- 
ing but an iyconspicuous little gray knob 
can be seen where but an instant before all 
| was life, color, and motion. 
Much has been said in praise of these lit- 
| tle creatures in respect to their unceasing 
| industry, and coral reefs are actually spok- 


trees, 
covered 





* KopdAXcov, from xépn, a daughter, and adds, the sea. 
| Latinized, the word becomes curalium, and hence our 
word coral. 
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OORALS. 


en of as having been built by 
coral insects for habitations, as 
hives are constructed by bees, 
or houses by masons. The fact 
is that no more inactive creat- 
ure exists than the mature coral 
polyp, rooted as it is to one spot 
for the whole period of its ex- 
istence, and only living to eat 
and reproduce its kind. I say 
“mature coral polyp,” for nat- 
uralists tell us that the larve, 
which resemble whitish semi- 
transparent worms, swim in all 
directions with the greatest ac- 
tivity, always swimming with 
yur. their thicker extremity in ad- 
al vance, carrying their mouths in 
lan the rear, so that they butt 
th- against any thing that happens 
nob to be in their way. The fact 
that the thicker extremity be- 
comes in time the base of the 
polyp, and that it has a tenden- 
cy to adhere to any object it 
encounters, soon transforms the 
free-swimming larva into a fix- 
ed polyp, which in turn deposits 
coral aud sends out new colonies. 


hey 
tre, 


» all 
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Thus is reversed the transformation of 
insects, which is first the motionless chry s- 
alis and then the butterfly, while with the 
coral first free-swimming 


and afterward the immovable polyp. 


comes the larva 

The red and pink coral of commerce is 
found pring ipally off the coasts of France 
and Italy, where, within the rocky recesses 
of the sea-bottom, grow pul ple forests of this 
most valuable of all the corals. Unlike its 
the coral loves to 
grow downward from the roof of some shely 
ing rock or marine cave. 


homologues on the land, 


Among the curious coral formations few 
are more interesting than the “ musical cor- 
al,” or ** sea-organ,” so called because of the 
great number of stony pipes, most usually 
straight and slightly radiating, a represen- 
tation of which, crowned with its delicate 
flower polyps, is given in the lower part 
of the engraving on page 325, in which an 
attempt to render the texture as 
well as the general effect of these beautiful 
anthozoa. A specimen of the Dendrophyllia 
rameda, one of the madrepores, is also show n 
at the right as a very large stem with short 


is made 
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ascending branches, tipped each with its 
many-tentacled polyp. In the upper por 
tion is also seen the fan gorgon (sea-fan), 
Gorgonia flabellum, a beautiful representative 


form of sclerobasic, or stony-rooted coral 


the branches having a bony axis, as may he 


detected by the smell in burning, and unit 
ing in an elegant net-work, the color indi 
cating the species. Belonging to the same 
great family, but living separately, and pos 
sessing, even in the adult state, the power of 
changing their locality, are the soft-bodied 
polyps, the sea-anemones. Adhering to a 
rock by a fleshy disk that adapts itself to 
all inequalities, if spreads its tentacles like 
the petals of the flower from which it is 
named, and awaits its prey. “Its stomach 
is simply a sack suspended in the cavity of 
its body, into which it opens at the lower 
extremity by a large aperture. Between 
the stomach and the body walls are spaces 
opening into the numerous hollow tentacles, 
which by muscular contraction are filled out 
into their proper shape and size with sea- 
water.” 

Like the coral polyps, the anemone, while 





SEA-ANEMONES. 
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etaining animal instincts and perception, | 
epeats Inany of the processes of vegetable 
fe. 
3 reproduced. 


If a part is destroyed or damaged, it 
If an individual is torn in 
eces, each fragment becomes a perfect ani- 
At times buds appear at the edge of 


ie base. 


il. 
These buds in time become em- 
ryos, Which, detached from the parent 
grow into perfect anemones. Another 
of reproduction is equally curious. In 
gs are formed inside of the 
*s, discharged from thence, 


tem, 
ode 


this ease the eg 


rms or tentacle 


hen hatched, into the stomach, and ejected 
from the mouth. 

hese beautiful animated flowers of the 
ea are of every shade and hue: white, with 

pearly translucency like the petals of a 

ly, gray, pink like a baby’s fingers, red 
ippropriately named “blood stars’), pur- 
ple, with a plum-like bloom, fawn, golden 
yellow, orange, lilac, azure,and green. “One 
beautiful species has violet tentacles pointed 
with white; another, red tentacles speckled 
vith gray; this one spreads out its green 
irms edged with a of dead white, 
while that opens a milk-white top cireled 
with a border of pink. Nor,” says M. Mo- 
quin Taudon, in Le Monde de la Mer, from 
which we quote, “are the stem, the disk, 
and the tentacles invariably of the same 
color; and it is because of this these living 
Be- 
hold an anemone with a golden body, a disk 
of a plum-color, surrounded by tentacles of 
white; a second has a red centre, with ten- 
tacles of gray: in a third the centre is 
green and the tentacles yellow. So Nature 
diversifies her countless creations, and upon 
the same theme plays endless variations.” 

The anemone just beneath the shrimp in 
the illustration on page 326 is the Actino- 
loba dianathus, displaying its furry plume of 
tentacles fringed and cut like the petals of | 
apink. It has a variety of colors—orange, 
cream-color, pink, olive, red, or silvery white. 
It can at its own caprice assume widely dif- 
ferent forms, and, fortunately for owners of 
aquaria, is very hardy. Its English name 
is the plumose anemone. On the left, ser- | 
pent-crowned with its Medusa-like crest, is | 
the snake-locked anemone. Though it has 
not the brilliant colors of the preceding 
species, it is a remarkably pretty anemone, 
with its crown of tentacles waving “like a 
thin blue cloud” upon the summit of its | 
elongated stem. The object furthest to the 
right is the same anemone closed. That im- 
mediately beneath the snake-locked anemo- | 
ne is called the beadlet, because of the deep 
blue turquois-like protuberances placed 
around the disk: Actinia menembryanthemum. 
“Tt is extremely variable in color, ranging 
through all the changes from scarlet to 
crimson, from crimson to orange, from or- | 
ange to yellow, from yellow to green. Even | 
the same individual,” says J. G. Wood, “is | 


circle 


corollas possess such a variety of hues. 


| in it. 
|represents the nautilus withdrawn within 
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subject to change of color, being evidently 
influenced by various external conditions, 
such as light, food, and the purity of water 
in which it is placed.” The gem pimplet, 
Bunades gemmacea, a very showy species, is 
seen placed lowest in the illustration. Its 
thick tentacles marked with white oval 
spots, and there are six white bands on the 
body. It is remarkable for the resemblance 
it bears, when closed, as seen in the darker 
object at the right of the illustration, to an 
echinus, or sea-urchin, stripped of its spines. 


are 


In the same 
but higher in 


great class as the anemones, 
the order of creation, is one 
of the most exquisitely beautiful of marine 
objects, the celebrated argonaut, or paper 
nautilus, so called because of the extreme 
thinness of the shell, its former name being 
given it in allusion to its fabled sailing pow- 
,in relation to which that Darwin of the 
ancients, Aristotle, says: “ The nautilus pol- 
yp is of the nature of animals which pass 


ers 


for extraordinary, for it can float on the sea; 
it raises itself from the bottom of the water, 
the shell being reversed and empty, but 
when it reaches the surface it re-adjusts it. 
It has between the arms a species of tissue 
similar to that which unites the toes of web- 
footed birds; when there is a little wind, it 
employs this tissue as a sort of sail.” 
Indeed, until a comparatively recent pe- 
riod, all accounts of the animal represented 
it as using its delicate shell for a boat, its 
tentacles as oars, and its expanded mantle 
sail. The truth, however, is strange 
enough, without having recourse to fiction. 
One the extraordinary cireum- 
stances connected with the animal is the 
fact that it is not united to the shell it se- 
cretes, and can be entirely separated from 
it, as if one should evolve a boat or a house 


as a 


of most 


from his own substance, which would grow 
with his growth, and heal when injured, 


| and yet which he could quit and leave be- 


hind him when he chose. 

The dilated extremities of two of the 
arms, as seen in the cut (page 328), cover up 
the shell on the exterior, and have secreted 
its substance, and by their broad expansion 
moulded it into shape; they clasp the shell 
firmly, and serve to retain the animal with- 
The figure lowest in the illustration 


its shell. 
at the 


The large expanded membranes 
extremities of the arms cover the 


| greater part of the shell, while their sup- 


ports, set with suckers resembling those of 
the cuttle-fish, are bent over the remainder 
of the animal. 
ing with a wide-awake expression over the 


The large eye is seen peep- 


edge of the shell, the bases of the arms are 
arched over and beyond it, and clusters of 


|eggs are seen sheltered under the arch of 


the expanded arms. 
When the nautilus is taking a leisurely 
stroll, she walks upon her head. I say 
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Sy 
wars 


NAUTILUS. 


“she,” for it is only the females which se-|sometimes taking a 
crete shells, the males being very insig-|cup-like suckers on 
nificant, worm-like creatures. Withdraw- 
ing her body as far as possible into her | another. 


shell, madame turns herself in such a man-| mode of progression, she assumes the ap- 


strong hold with her 
some projecting rock, 
| and swinging herself from one projection to 
At other times, desiring a swifter 


ner as to rest upon her head, and, using her 


pearance and attitude shown in the mid- 
arms to walk upon, creeps slowly along, 


dle figure, extends her six arms in parallel 
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straight lines to offer the slightest possible resistance 


to the water, grasps the shell tightly and firmly with 
the velated or sail-like arms, and squirts herself along 
backward like a flash of light by violently ejecting 
water from the tube which can be seen projecting be- 
neath her outstretched bundle of arms. 

It is impossible to realize without seeing the beauty 


SEA-SIIKLLAS. 
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A long semicireular 
band of ultramarine blue, 
which melted away insensi- 
bly, was very decidedly mark- 
ed at one of its extremities: 
that is the keel.” Thus it 
appears more like a fairy in 
AND a boat of unearthly and en- 
SEA-PEN. chanting beauty as it floats 
upon a summer sea than the 
unattractive form which its preserved corpse ex- 
hibits in aleohol. 

There are none of our readers, we venture to 
say, Who have not admired the gorgeous richness 
or the tender delicacy of the colors, and the strange 
eccentricity or exquisite grace of the forms of sea-shells. 
All elegant curves, all gradations of spirals, all manner of 
spines and protuberances, all varieties of radiating lines, 
seem exhausted in their formation. 

What can surpass the shell called Venus’s comb, seen in 
the centre of the upper part of the engraving on page 329, 
in the Japanese-like combination of elegance and gro- 
tesqueness in its formation? It may be said that the law 
of its being is that every part should develop into thorns 
or spines. Every part of its surface not occupied by spines 
is covered with tubercles, which are nothing else than 
spines in a state of arrested development, and even the 
markings in its mouth take the form of spines. On the 
left of the illustration, with its projecting beak crossing 
that of the last-named shell, is a species of the same genus. 
In this shell another law of development obtains, decree- 
ing that knobs or rounded nodules shall take the place of 
spines, and certainly a more tuberculated object it would 
be hard to imagine. On the lower part of the illustration 
that extends along the left side of the page is the spindle 
shell, carrying its spire into the upper half of the illustra- 
tion. The shell is pearly white, and ornamented with the 
most delicate imaginable spiral 
grooves, following the form of the 
shell in parallel lines, and crossed 
by subtle undulations running 
longitudinally from one extremi- 
ty of the shell to the other. The 
end of its beak or spire just cross- 
es the Nilotie top, which in turn 
rests upon the turret shell. Upon 
the shore, at the bottom of the 
illustration, rests a remarkable 
group of shells. The one to the 
left, the Spondylus regius, is proba- 
bly the rarest shell in the sea. At 
one time there were to be found 
but three imperfect specimens in 
the museums of Europe. It is re- 
lated that a learned professor in 
Paris once sold all. his own per- 
sonal possessions, and even his 
wife’s jewelry and silver spoons, 
to purchase one of these rare 
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of this dainty creature. “It ap- 
peared,” writes Mr. Raug, describing 
one of these polyps which had been 
captured alive, “ amass of silver, with 
a cloud of spots of a most beautiful 
rose-color, and a fine dotting of the 
same, which heightened its beauty. 
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specimens, but 
whelmed indignant 
helpmate’s reproaches on re- 
turning home with the shell in 
his coat-tail pocket that, com- 
pletely losing his presence of 
mind, he ineontinently sat 
down upon it and broke it in 
pieces. The verdict of many a 
good housewife would proba- 
bly be, “And served him right.” 
However, we are told the shell 
was not so very badly broken, 
after all, and they kissed and 
made up. 
perhaps is,” using the words of 
the duchess in Alice behind the 
Looking - Glass, “things don’t 
turn out so badly, after all, if 


was so over- 


by his 


you will only use plenty of pa- | 


tience and plaster.” 
shell at the right 
spider shell, Pteroceras chiragra, 
though certainly its resem- 
blance to that class of the ani- 
mal kingdom might be stron- 
ger. The shell immediately 
beneath it one of the 
called cowries, Cyprea undata. 
The beautiful and thoroughly 
artistic markings upon this ge- 
nus of shells are almost intinite- 
ly varied. 


The large 


is SO- 


“The moral to which | 


is called a} 


The large shell to the left, just 
above the spindle shell, is very ho- 
ticeable for the bold and almost 
unique character of its ornamenta- 
tion—a series of cuneiform spots on 
a rich dark polished ground; it is a 
sea- the Latin hath it, 
Conus nobilis. Many a hint might our 
of ceramics carry away 
from a study of the genus to which 
this species belongs. The shell just 
behind the Venus’s comb is called the 
shuttle, Ovalum and 
this very little 
It has no popular name ; 


cone, or, as 


decorators 


weaver’s valva, 
behind 
shell. 
Latin one is Janthana communis. The 
iantha inhabit the deep sea. Travel- 
lers have sailed for many days through 

| wandering tribes of these mellusks, which 

were buoyed up by a vesiculous foam-like 


Is a eurious 


its 


| mass of small eggs, and but for the 
they possess of withdrawing 
ing themselves inside their shells, and thus 
decreasing their volume and increasing their 
weight so as to sink beneath the surface, 
they would be the sport of every gale. 


power 
and contract- 


I can not pass from this subject without 
| presenting my acknowledgments to the ac- 
complished artists who engraved these shells 
and the cut of the nautilus. Seldom has 
box-wood been made to show more perfectly 
the texture and character of the object rep- 
resented. 





So strange are some of the forms of ma- 
|rine life that an account of them, unsup- 
ported by the most undeniable evidence, 
| would be incredible. <A being, for instance, 
like the so-called sea-pen, represented in the 
| lower part of the illustration on page 330, 
seems to have no more object or significance 
than the pen flour sh of the writing-master, 
which pen flourish it so much resembles. It 
can not swim; it has not even any means by 
which it can fasten itself to any one spot; 
it is at the mercy of the waves and currents. 
Yet it is very beautiful, and as it is phos- 
phorescent, it presents a magnificent sight 
in the darkness. It is allied to the sea- 
rushes, which, like the sea-pen, are not sin- 
gle organizations, but consist of a commn- 
| nity of polyps like the coral-trees. 
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found in the Mediterranean. Those 
with long stems bearing at their 
summits clusters of blossom-like 
zoophytes are called umbellularia, 
the others virgularia. Inhabit- 
ants of less frigid seas resemble 
plants with petiolate leaves of a 
brilliant yellow color covered with 
white semi-transparent flowers, 
which, of course, are the polyps. 

The truest animal plants, how- 
ever, are, without doubt, the cri- 
noids, or stone-lilies. With 
them the external resem- 
blance is almost perfect to 

the minutest particulars. They resemble a flower borne upon a 

stem, terminating in an organ called a calyx, which is, properly 

speaking, the body of the animal. Branches issue from the main 

stem, which at its base bears a sort of spreading root planted amid 

the rocks, and capable of growing by itself and nourish- 

ing the stem. These can be seen in the upper corner of 

the illustration containing a representation of the coral. 

Floating upon the sun-lit sea, gor- 

geous in azure-blue, emerald-green, 

rose-pink and crimson, may be some- 

times seen the small fleets called Por- 
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SPONGE AND TURTLE PENS, FLORIDA. 


men-of-war. 
like veritable miniature 
canvas spread to favorable gales, 
bound for an unknown port, and perhaps 
navigated by Lilliputian crews. As a spec- 
imen is examined more closely, however, 
this resemblance 


tuguese 
appear 
with 


At a distance they 


vessels, 


vanishes, and the exam- 
iner finds instead a pear-shaped, elegantly 
crested air-sac, floating lightly on the sur- 
face of the water, and giving off from its un- 
der surface numerous long and complicated 


appendages, which stretch out behind the | or by harpooning the sponges in shallow 


floating community—for it is a compound 
animal—sometimes to the length of thirty 
feet. Woe be to the unlucky bather who en- 


counters these envenomed filaments, for their | 


touch deranges the whole nervous system, 
and causes exquisite pain. Scarcely can it 
be called a treasure of the deep, except in 
respect to its exceeding beauty, which, to 
be sure, like that of a work of art, though 
beauty be its only excellence, fully entitles 
it to claim that appellation. 

Much more tangible is the value attached 
to the sponges, to fill whose office and place 
in our domestic economy no invention of 
man, however ingenious or elaborate, has 
ever sufficed. 


tist, or the operating-room of the surgeon, 
few articles of natural production subserve 
so many and such various uses. Our finest 
sponges come from the shores of Greece and 
Syria. The Syrian sponge is flaxen in color 
and of a cup-like form, voluted, and pierced 
with innumerable small orifices, very firm 
and close of texture, and yet both soft and 
elastic. This sponge is particularly valued 
for toilet purposes, and its price is high. 
Scarcely to be distinguished from the Syr- 


ian, but weightier and somewhat coarser in | 


texture, is the fine sponge of the Grecian 
Archipelago. There is also a fine hard 
sponge, still cheaper, of a second grade, ob- 
tained from these waters. The white sponge 
of Syria, miscalled Venetian, is esteemed for 
its lightness, the regularity of its form, and 
its solidity. 


Other sorts of sponges occur in profusion, 


and space fails even in enumerating them. 
The sponges of our own waters, although far 


| inferior in quality to these, form a valuable 


article of commerce, being extensively used 
by hostlers, and in packing steam-chests, 
ete. Pens or receptacles are built near the 
shores of the Florida Keys, to which the 
sponge-fishers resort to unload their cargoes 
of sponges and turtles, which are afterward 
carried to the main-land in lighters. Sponge- 
fishers obtain their sponges either by diving 


waters, as is represented in the illustration. 
Those obtained by diving are the most val- 
uable. 

Turtle-fishing is also carried on to a con- 
siderable extent in the vicinity of the Gulf 
of Mexico. The turtles most sought for are 
the ordinary queen turtle and the hawk’s- 
bill turtle, the carapace of which supplies 
the tortoise-shell of commerce. The scales 
of the back are individually so large they 
overlap each other about one-third of their 
length. The removal of these plates is not 
necessarily attended by the death of the ani- 
mal; but insensible and cold-blooded as the 


| creatures proverbially are, it seems rather a 
Equally indispensable to the | cruel process, the poor reptile being ex- 
toilet of beauty, the laboratory of the scien- | 


posed to a strong heat, which loosens the 
plates so that they can be readily removed. 

The plates when first removed are dirty, 
crumpled, opaque, and brittle—quite useless 
for the purposes of manufacture. Their 
valuable qualities are developed by a liber- 
al use of hot water and steam. Under this 
treatment they become soft, pliable, and ca- 
pable of becoming amalgamated together 
by pressure, so that masses of any size or 
thickness can be readily formed. 

“In the neighborhood of Cuba,” writes 
M. Moquin Tandon, “a most peculiar meth- 
od of securing the turtle is pursued. They 
train, or at least take advantage of, the in- 
stinct of a fish This 
fish is called by the Spanish reré (reversed), 
because its back is usually taken for its 
belly. It has an oval plate attached to its 
head, whose surface is traversed by parallel 
ridges; by this plate it can firmly adhere 


—a species of remora. 
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to any solid body it 
may choose. The 
boats which go in 
quest of turt le carry 
each a tub contain- 
ing some of these 
revés. When the 
sleeping reptiles are 
seen, they are cau- 
tiously approached, 
and as soon as they 
are judged to be 
near enough, a revé 
is thrown into the 
sea. Upon perceiv- 
ing the turtle, its 
instinet induces it 
to swim toward the 
creature, and fix it- 
self firmly upon it 
by its sucking disk. 
Sooner would the 
revé allow itself to 
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be pulled to pieces than quit 
its hold. A ring is attach- 
ed to the tail of the fish, to 
which a cord, made of the 
fibre of the bark of the palm- 
tree, is fastened. As soon as 
the revé is firmly attached 
to the turtle the fishermen 
haul in the line, bringing the 
fish and the turtle. By ape- 
culiar manipulation the revé, 
which can not be pulled off, 
is induced to let go his hold, 
and is returned to his tub, 
ready for the next hunt.” 
Perhaps the most com- 
plete metamorphosis of the 
character and associations 
connected with any sub- 
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AMBERGRIS, 


stance in nature is found in the deli- 
cate toilet perfume, ambergris, which 
naturalists tell us is nothing else 
than the result of a fit of indiges- 
tion on the part of the sperm-whale, 
being, in facet, a kind of intesti 
nal calculus, or portion of the food 
of the whale imperfectly digested. 
Foxes have a great partiality for am- 
bergris, and congregate on the sea- 
coast in search of it. They eat it, 
and return it in exactly the same 
state as it was swallowed, in respect 
to perfume, though changed in color. 
This is the white ambergris so highly 
valned. Thus, after passing through 
the digestive organs of 
two animals, 1t retains 
its delicate and subtle 
perfume, which rivals 
that of the fairest flow- 
ers, and also retains its 
value for the toilet. 

This substance, how 
ever, is, I hardly need 
write, by far the least 
valuable contributed by 
the cetacea to the hu- 
man race. Not to en- 
large on the other prod 
ucts—such as the oil 
obtained from the blub- 
ber, which, unfortunate- 
ly for the animals that 
produce it, is so great a treasure as 
to nearly lead to their extinction, 
or the baleen, or whalebone, which 
from generation to generation has 
contributed to form and fashion the 

female half of civilized society 
ivory may be specified as a treasure 
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NARWHAL AND WALRUS. 


of the deep more in accordance and keeping with 

the scope of the present article. This is furnished 

by the narwhal, or sea-unicorn, and so highly was 

it once valued that a few shavings were sold for high 

prices, and a whole beak, or horn, was considered 

well-nigh inestimable. The ivory of the narwhal is 

still very highly valued. In common with that fur- 

nished by the tusks of the walrus, it has the valua- 

ble property of retaining its beautiful snowy whiteness, which, unlike 

the elephant’s ivory, it does not lose with age; it is also solid, very 

hard, and capable of receiving a high polish. Walrus ivory is of a 

beautiful texture, and is much valued, sharing in almost an equal degree all the good 
qualities of the ivory of the narwhal. 

I have attempted in the scope of this article only to direct the reader’s attention to 
the strange and beautiful forms of life that inhabit the world of waters, the great deep, 
which, though it seems to shut off so much of the earth from the use and habitation of 
man, is as necessary to his comfort, and very existence, as the dry land. 





SUEVPHERDS OF 
RAMBLES IN THE SOUTH 
FRANCE. 
Il. 
{ETTE is one of the most disheartening, 
melancholy places I ever visited. It 


hes on the slope of a steep, isolated, conical 


OF 


hill, and searee any thing green larger than 
a bush for 
rhis, however, would be 


is to be seen miles and miles. 
no objection nec- 
essarily, for barrenness is often picturesque 
and but all find 
squalor and parvenu gentility, poverty and 
the jejune signs of recent wealth, so inex- 
tricably thrown together without harmony 


as to confuse the imagination, and leave no 


suggestive ; with it we 


distinet or pleasant impression on the mem 
The port, a magnificent and costly 
work, is almost entirely artificial, constrnet- 
ed partly by Vauban and partly by later 
engineers. It is amply protected by two 
breakwaters against the tremendous surges 
of the Gulf of Lyons, giving shelter to a large 
leet of ships, and is the scene of great com- 
mercial activity. The view from the mole 
at sunset, the blue Mediterranean skirted 
by the Pyrenees, is a very pleasing picture, 
Vou. LVIII.—No. 345.—22 


ory. 





THE LANDES. 
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lenlivened in the foreground by a fleet of 
fishing craft. 


Leaving Cette and the nineteenth centu 
ry once more behind me, 1 came to Béziers, 
which town of mediwyal associations 
It is charmingly situated declivity 
by the Orb and the Canal of the South of 
France. 


Isa 


on oa 


It was formerly considered to be 
so desirable in situation that there 
Deus in vel®@t habitare 
the Latin the place 
The Chureh of St. Nazaire is well deserving 
attention the 


dow massive 


Was 
proverb, “Si terris, 
seterris” hame ot 
for beauty of its 
the 
the crenelated, machicolated exterior of the 
nave. But 
Béziers centres in the 
awful tragedy of which it was the seen 
during the the Albigenses 
While perhaps the Pope, and certainly many 


rose-Will 


and picturesqueness of 
It also has a beautiful cloister. 
the chief interest at 
wars against 
of his benighted followers, were fanatically 
sincere in their erusade against these secta 
ries, there is little doubt that with Simon de 
Montfort, the able and astute chieftain and 
leader of the crusade, the object of such a 
war was the overthrow of the great and in 
dependent County of Toulouse, which deti 
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GATE OF NARBONNE, CARCASSONNE, 


antly held nearly the whole of what is now | 
comprised within the south of France. De | 
Montfort aspired to the position from which | 
he succeeded in hurling the Count of Tou- | 
louse, cunningly using the fanaticism of the 
But 
he was killed by a stone from a ballista be- | 
fore he had fairly attained his object. The 
cruel, roaring tidal wave of the Albigensian 
crusade rolled over Béziers, and completely 
obliterated the population. “ How shall we 
distinguish the faithful from the heretics ?” 
asked one, as the assaulting hordes swept 
into the breach. “Slay them all!” execlaim- 
ed the Abbot of Citeanx; “the Lord will 
know them that are His.” Seven thousand 
were burned in the Chureh of St. Madeleine, | 
and the lowest estimate recorded does not 

place the total number of the slain under 

twenty-five thousand ; 


age as astepping-stone to his ambition. 


| 
} 


some carry it as high 
as sixty thousand. It is known that a large | 
number had sought refuge there before the 
siege, 

To go from Béziers to Carcassonne is to 
plunge deeper and deeper into the Middle | 
The railroad traverses a highly pie- 
turesque country—a 


Aves. 
vine-land where dur- 
ing the vintage the peasantry may be seen | 
wending through green lanes bearing pan- | 
niers of grapes, or leading horses drawing | 
carts loaded with the same glistening fruit, | 
Much of the | 
wine of that region is used to mix with Bor- | 
deaux, and passes in the markets for an arti- 
cle greatly superior and more rare. Lucky 
is he who, buying Bordeaux, gets as pure a 
Wine as this for his money, for many receive 


on the way to the wine-press. 


joutlying spurs of the Corbieres 
| late, voleanic range running at right angles 


|} Ande and 
| south 


| in exchange something that never grew on 


any vineyard in Europe. Two-thirds of 
the wine drank in France alone is spurious! 

Part of the route to Carcassonne is among 
a deso 
to the Pyrenees. Destitute of vegetation, 
they assume grotesque and savage forms, 


| and often a rock at the summit vividly sug- 


gests an old feudal tower. One is thus pre- 
pared for the surprise which awaits him 


|} when on turning a curve he beholds the 


frowning, massive walls and towers of Car- 
cassonne crowning the crest of a hill. Noth- 
ing L have ever seen in Europe so striking- 
ly ushers before one the sad, galliard, rough, 
savage, glowing romance of the Middle 
Ages as that first view of Carcassonne 

those Middle Ages whose chivalry, whose 


| struggles, whose heroism, whose perpetual 


and bloody warfare, whose mailed knights 
and fair dames, live on the stirring, pictur- 
esque pages of Froissart. 

The modern city of Carcassonne lies on 
a slightly broken slope between the river 
the canal which 
of France, and here 


traverses the 
forms a little 


| port decorated with an elegant esplanade. 


There is a cathedral and several fine old 


| churches in Romanesque Gothic ; the streets 


generally have asemi-Italian aspect—clothes 
hanging out of the windows on poles, wom- 
en knitting and chatting in groups before 
the doors, and children and puppies squirm- 
ingin the dust. But there is a main street, 
which is an ambitious but not wholly sue- 
cessful attempt to ape the modern airs of 














Paris or Marseilles, bordered by print- 
shops and windows gay with jewelry. 
The fame of this street has doubtless 
had its effect on the unsophisticated 
peasantry of the neighboring villages, 
and perhaps gave rise to the touching 
ballad of Nadaud, describing the life- 
long but never-gratified longing of an 
old man of Limoux to visit Carcas- 
sonne, Which, lying there just over the 
mountain beyond his native village, 
seemed to his imagination the finest 
thing the world could show him. But 
not even the pdtés de foies gras of 
which the Hétel St. Jean Baptiste 
makes a specialty could detain me 
on that side the Aude, for beyond the 
bridge the spirit of the Middle Ages 
beckoned up the steep road which 
leads to Carcassonne of the long ago, 
that remains to our day, like a corpse 
which has been embalmed—one of 


the rarest and most precious treasures be- | by the Gate of the Aude. Here we find the 
queathed to our age by antiquity. I enter- | most perfect specimen of a fortified city of 
ed by the grand Gate of Narbonne, and left | those times which now exists. Many cas- 
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tles in tolerable preservation remain else- | 


where, but here is a whole medieval city 
towers n admirable 


whose walls and are 


preservation, while those parts which time | 


has injured have been restored with much 
judgment by that great architect Viollet-le- 
Due. 


much the same as in former ages, and an in- 


The narrow, winding streets are also | 


deseribable air of musty antiquity invests | 


the W hole plac ec, It is still occupied by sev- 
cral thousand people. 


There is a lofty square tower, attributed 


to the Saracens, in which Raymond Roger, | 


lord of Béziers and Carcassonne, was killed, 
after the capture of the place by Simon de 
Montfort. hundred of the leading 
citizens were also slanghtered in cold blood 
after the siege. Another tower, which has 

restored, was the prison ot 


seven 


been largely 
Raymond Roger, and the dungeon of the 
Inquisition is shown in another turret, with 
the ehains still fastened to the well-worn 
central pillar, and the oubliettes below. The 
donjon and palace of the city is a vast and 
massive pile, surrounded by a moat on three 


sides. It is stern rather than handsome, but 


| the 


effective 






TOWERS, CAROASSONNE, 


its halls onee rang with the din of high was- 
sail in those olden days. 
was a cathedral town, its episcopal church 
of St. Nazaire was naturally a building of 
It still stands with- 
Orig- 


As Carcassonne 


construction, 
in the walls in excellent preservation. 
inally built in the fifth century, if was re- 
built in the eleventh and completed in the 
fourteenth century, at which date it was 
decorated with very beautiful stained glass. 
The interior is a marvel of lightness and 
architectural beauty. The erypt is very in- 
teresting, and so also is a tablet said to be 
Montfort, on 
which is engraved the life-size figure of a 
knight in full armor. 

The walls that environ the old city are 
double, fringed with fifty towers, and sur- 
rounded on two sides by a deep moat; on 
the other sides the hiil is so steep as to ob- 
viate the necessity of a moat. Nothing can 
be more impressive, more suggestive of the 
ages past, than a quiet stroll along these 
ancient battlements, where the Visigoth, the 


tombstone of Simon de 


| Saracen, and the knights of the days of chiv- 


alry have strode in turn, gazing upon the 
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plain, the river, and the far-off purple ranges 


of mountains which encircle Carcassonne. 


Phe route from Carcassonne proceeds in a 
northerly direction to Toulouse. It is every 
where vastly picturesque, and full of objects 
of artistic and antiquarian interest, but un 
ess one were to give years to the explora- 
tion of the almost endless attractions of 
Southern France, he must inevitably fall 
mack on the principle of selection, and often 


egvretfully neglect objects of great inter 
est for others still more interesting beyond. 
rhe Pyrenees become prominent early in 
the route. Avignonet possesses a beautiful 
octagonal church tower, inclosing the hall 
of the terrible Inquisition. The campanile 
it Villefranche-de-Lauragais is not only im- 
posing and beautiful, but of an altogether 
exceptional form. It is composed of a lofty 
wall flanked by towers and pierced with 
» double row of triangular port-holes, in 
vhich the bells are suspended. The val- 
ley of Montlaur is noted for the extreme 
violence with which the mistral sweeps 
through if, to such a degree that the speed 
of the railway trains is sometimes actually 
checked by the force of the wind. 

At Toulouse I did not tarry long. An old 
historical city of great antiquity, and popu- 
lous and prosperous, it retains, however, but 
little of its ancient character, being essen- 
I therefore hastened 
on to Lourdes, through the most beautiful 
and romantic scenery, the road often crossed 
by raving torrents, and constantly drawing 
nearer to the heart of the sublime ranges of 
the Pyrenees. The railroad is characterized 


tially a modern city. 


by some magnificent engineering, including 
two long inclined tunnels supported by a 
massive scaffolding of timbers, and a long, 
winding, and rapid descent from the plateau 
of Lannemezan into the valley of the Rene 

one of the steepest railway grades in the 
world. 

It is most fortunate for the tourist and 
the enthusiast that the Virgin Mary ap- 
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but was unable to take the fortress, which 
was the last stronghold kept by the English 
in the south of France. At that time it was 
held for the King of England by Sir Peter 
Arnaut, a lord of Béarn. His fate, as told 
by Froissart, well illustrates the barbarism 
which tempered the chivalry of the age 
Gaston-Phabus, the Count of Foix, reputed 











peared at Lourdes, when she might have | 


easily chosen a much less attractive spot | 


for her apparition. 
one of the most beautifully situated towns 
in Europe. It nestles in the valley formed 
by the junction of the two gorges of the 
Gave and the Maguas, by the side of a wind- 
ing mountain stream, around the base of a 
lofty precipitous rock crowned by an an- 


cient fortress, which was impregnable until | 


the invention of cannon. This castle has 
been constructed or restored at different 
periods, and much of it is comparatively 
modern, but the donjon or keep is of great 
antiquity, being a Roman structure with 
mediwval battlements, and some of the tur- 
rets at the southern end are also medieval. 


Lourdes castle was besieged for six weeks 
by the Duke of Anjou in the fourteenth 
century; he captured and burned the town, 


GROTTO OF OUR LADY OF LOURDES. 


Lourdes is, in sooth, | 


one of the ablest and most accomplished 
princes of his time, was anxious to obtain 
possession of the castle of Lourdes, and as 
Sir Peter Arnaut was one of his subjects, 
he invited him to visit his court at Orthez. 
When Sir Peter had been there a day or two, 
the Count of Foix suddenly demanded of 
him the surrender of Lourdes. Too well 
knowing what must be the consequences ot 
refusing a man of such ungovernable pas- 
sions when in his power, Sir Peter still man 
fully replied: “‘I hold the castle of Lourdes 
from the King of England, who has placed 
|me there, and to no other person buat him 
will I surrender it’ The count, on hearing 
this answer, was exceeding wroth, and said, 
as he drew his dagger, ‘Ho! ho! dost thou 
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LOURDES, 


then no? 


said 


say 


it for nothing! 


dagger, so that he wounded him severely in 


By this head, thon hast not | 


ing food for the saints, and the ordinary fare 


And as he uttered | for the sinners, and the guest, when he sits 
these words he struck him foully with the | 


down, is asked which he is to take. The 
conversation at the table is of a singularly 


five places, and none of the barons or knights | mixed character, alternately pious or world- 


dared to interfere. The knight replied: ‘Ha! 
ha! my lord, yon have sent for me hither, and 


are murdering me. Having received these 


five strokes of a dagger, the count ordered | 


him to be cast into the dungeon, and there 
he died, for he was ill eured of his wounds.” 

During the late Franeo-German war a 
number of Prussian prisoners were confined 
in the old castle. But the chief modern in- 
of Lourdes now centres around the 
mystery of its holy grotto, where the Virgin 
appeared to a young girl named Bernadotte 
Soubiran in the year 1858. She indicated 
the source of a spring in the grotto which 
is said to have extraordinary healing pow- 
The water is carefully conducted into 
to which are attached, 
and is also sent to many parts of France in 
order to heal the physical infirmities of the 
faithful believer. 
flock hither annually for the cure of their 


terest 


eTs, 


a® reservoir, baths 


bodies or their souls, and the place is gradu- 
ally gaining the appearance of a fashion- 
able watering-place from the constantly 
number of hotels. — It 
regretted for the tourist who does not go 
there for purposes of self-maceration that 
better. At the table 
Vhoéte two kinds of fare are provided 


increasing is to be 


these hotels are not 


Vast numbers of pilgrims | away. 


ly, and nuns come in from time to time dur- 
ing the dinner and solicit alms for some 
church charity. 

The road to the grotto lies across a bridge 
overthe Gave. Itis lined with booths where 
every sort of sacred relic and trinket is for 
sale. In one a genuine Syrian offered relics 
from Palestine. The handsome girls at the 
other booths seemed about as jolly as ladies 
other church 
One Spanish-looking damsel, with 
sparkling eyes, came dancing out into the 
middle of the road and besought me in her 


who besiege purchasers at 
fairs. 


most fascinating manner to buy a rosary or 
a holy Béarnese cap, which would be so be- 
coming. 


The grotto is under a hill, and was until 
the appearance of the Virgin overgrown and 
hidden by a thicket, which is now cleared 
In the upper part of the cave is a 
large hole leading to an unknown depth 
into the hill, and there it was that Berna- 
dotte saw the apparition, and there also in 
commemoration of the event a life-size stat- 
ue of the Virgin is placed. Over her head 
is the inscription: “Je suis !Immaculée Con- 
ception.” The miracle occurred so nearly at 
the time of the enunciation of the doctrine 


fast- | of the Immaculate Conception that there are 
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to it 


coincidence. 


some who are inclined imagine was 


something more than a On 
the hill directly above the grotto an impos- 
church of 


beauty has been erected, and adjoining are 


ing considerable pretensions to 
expensive dwellings for the resident priest 
The 


tected by an iron railing, and its rocky roof 


hood and sisterhood. grotto is pro- 


s festooned with the crutches of those who 


have there been cured of lameness, and a 
iviety of other characteristic thank-ofter- 


It 


ng spectacle, especially when the grotto is 


vs are hung with them. is an edify 


thronged with reverent pilgrims. 
Directly in front of the 
crowd collected listening to a priest who 


cave I Saw a 
related the history of the legend of Lourdes, 
ind the suecess which had attended those 
who had placed reliance in the sacred fable 
The story told in 
forward, but adroit 
a quiet, earnest sincerity that was qualified 
nov in the habit of 


was a simple, straight 


very manner, and with 


to convince any one 


carefully sifting evidence. 


The route westward from Lourdes is of 


At the vil- 
lage of St. Betharam is a picturesque bridge 
exquisitely beautiful, tapestried with the 
clinging drapery of ivy. 
ested in a handsome, polite young abbé and 


the most enchanting character. 


I was much inter 


lis sister, who accompanied me as far as this 
They 
other in looks and manner that they must 
She regarded him with 


place. so strongly resembled each 


have been twins. 


435 


boundless veneration and pride, which he 
accepted with as much grace and facility as 
if it had been incense at 

Soon after leaving St. Betharam the old 
towers of Pau appeared in view, clinging to 
ot 
a well-watered plain extending to the Pyi 
the Pie du Midi 
ot granite soars, solitary 
One expects much trom the 


Hass. 


the brow a steep eminence commanding 


enees, where WVOssau— a 


mighty obelisk 
and sublime, 
accounts he 
of the 

does not exceed the reality. 
of the « 


preturesqueness 


has received of Pau, and it is 


one few places of which the fame 
The position 
is simply magnificent, aud its 
enhanced by 
it, lined 
tique houses, quaintly peaked, and studded 
On the 
of the acclivity, is the park, 
laid out 


eastward, on 


Wy 


Is 


the dee ) 


ravines which intersect with an 


with dormer-windows. side, 
the eda 


very 


west 
on 
handsomely with noble forest 
To the 
the old chateau and the Hétel Gassion 
Hotel de TEED pPOSsti ge 
buildings. | hope it is not treason to the 
old castle of Henri Quatre to say that the 
Hotel Gassion is the finest of the 
ternally, and I may add that in its internal 
the 
seems to me the most 
attractive hotel I have seen in Europe. One 
there 
himself in a palace. 


trees. the same line 


are 


and France—a trio of 


three ex 


arrangements, and including prospect 


from its windows, it 
who is lodged may almost considei 
The chateau is historically one of the most 


interesting structures in France. Its gen 








BRIDGE OF BST, 











BETHARAM, 





eral plan represents three sides of an irregu- 
lar hollow square, to which has been added 


the immense, massive tower built by Gaston- | 
Phebus, Count of Foix, which is over one | 


hundred feet in height, and is built of red 
brick with marble copings. Its slated roof 
off by a terrific storm early in 
this century. The upper story has been 
occupied at various periods by Clément Ma- 


was blown 


other 
Four other pointed towers are 
the chateau, either to in- 
clude stairways or for purposes of defense. 


and 


ot Le 


personage Ss, 


Grand Cyrus, 


connected with 


ot, the poet, Mile. Sendéry, the anthoress | 
celebrated | 





|Of the latter the most interesting is the 


| Tour Montaiizet, which means bird-flight, as 
it was at one time without stairs, and the 
top could thus be reached only by birds 
In time of war the garrison ascended with 
ladders, which they pulled up after them. 
In this tower were the oubliettes of the cas- 
tle, into which criminals were thrown alive, 
and were caught on knives placed upright, 
and there suffered exeruciating torture un 
til released by a lingering death. Sealed 
jup by Henri IV., this dungeon of despair 
| was again opened in the last century, and 
the floor was found covered with skeletons. 
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The chateau has been restored of late 


ears, but exactly as originally designed. 


While none of the apartinents are very large, 


hey are of sufficient size to give dignity to 


the pageants Which were witnessed there 


former days, and their decorations are 


f the most sumptuous character. Bran 


tome speaks feelingly of those times, when 


ulies In yellow robes and gold lace ih abun 
lance danced in the halls of the chateau of 


Pan; when Margaret of Valois, sister of 
Francis L, married to the King of Navarre 


unl Bearn, reigned there, giving shelter to 


the Protestants, and composing the witty, 
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preserved an impressive statue of Henri TV 
taken from the life. The ceiling is a very 
beautiful specimen of the decorative art of 
the Franco-Italian Renaissance. Many gay 
many romantic, many tragical, scenes have 
occurred ino this banqueting hall. By a 
noble stairway the first floor above the rez- 
le-chaussée is reached, which contains the 
reception hall—a spacious and splendid 
apartinent, scarce ly surpassed in the sulip 
tuousness of its carvings and furniture by 
any other hall in France. Here,in the year 
1569, ten Roman Catholic noblemen, prison 
ers of war, after being royally entertained 





CHATEAU OF HENRI IV., PAU. 


satirical, but somewhat coarse tales of the 
Heptameron. That the first lady of the 
land could write such things, and have them 
read by the wisest and best, in palace and 
hovel, without any derogation to her fair 
name, indicates very vividly the difference 
between that age and ours. 

One enters the chateau by the Hall of 
the Guards, where the servants of the royal 
household were formerly in attendance. It 
isa grand vaulted hall, furnished with rich- 
ly carved oaken chairs, and leads into the 
dining apartment of the officers of the king, 
from whence we pass into a magnificent 
apartment called the Salle @’Armes, where 
the sovereigns of Béarn and Navarre ban- 
queted in days of yore. Here, also, the 
chevaliers of the kingdom received knight- 
hood; hence the name of the hall. Here is 


in the banqueting hall, were all assassina 
ted, by order of Jeanne d’Albret, as they 
ascended from Cinner. The elaborate ceil 
ing, the mantel-piece of the wide fire-place 
an exquisite specimen of decorative art—all 
captivate the admiration of the visitor, and 
make it difficult to realize that such a trage- 
dy was once enacted on that very tloor where 
he stands and wazes amazed. 

The bed-chamber of the sovereigns was 
built by Gaston-Pheebus, and has in turn 
been occupied by him, by Louis XL, Francis 
I., Charles V., Isabella IL., and Napoleon III 
The Boudoir of the Queen is a choice little 
apartment, hung with some very fine speci 
mens of Gobelin tapestry, representing s 


x 
scenes from the career of Henri IV.; an en 
graving of the one representing the parting 
of that sovereign and Gabrielle d’ Estrées is 
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All these 
historic 


given here. 
with 


cle neces, ¢ hie 


apartments are dec- 
bits of furniture, ere- 


sts, and bedsteads of oak or ebony 


orated 


exquisite specimens of the household art 
of past ages. 

In the second story from the ground is the 
snite of rooms occupied by Abd-el-Kader and 
his family during his captivity in France. 
On the same floor is also the most historical- 


GOBELIN TAPESTRY AT PAU? HENRI LV, 


ly interestingapartmentin the chatean—the 
room in Which Henri IV. was born. Jeanne 
d’Albret, daughter of Marguérite of Valois, 
was a woman fitted by nature to grapple 
with the turbulent age in which she lived. 

to DAnbigné, the Protestant 
chronicler, who had the misfortune to be 
the father Madame De Maintenon, who 
brought about the revocation of the Edict 
of Nantes, Jeanne d’Albret was “a princess 


According 


ol 


having nothing of the woman about her but 
the sex, asoulentirely given to manly things, 
a mind mighty in great affairs, a heart un- 
by She crossed 
Franee in order that her child might be born 
in the castle of Pau, according to her prom- 


conquerable adversity.” 


when she 
brought Henri IV. into the troublous world 
which he was to leave by the poniard of 
The grandfather of the royal 
infant rubbed his lips with garlie—a most 
potent and moistened the in- 
fantile palate with a draught of native wine. 


ise, and sang a Béarnese song 


the assassin. 


eye-opener 


| Bourbons. 
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The lad was brought up to endure every 
physical hardship, and when he was fifteen 
his mother Jeanne took him to La Rochell 
and placed him at the head of the Hugue 
not army. 

In the same apartment is preserved the 
cradle of Henri 1V., the shell of a large tor 
toise, suspended on a cluster of 
There is no doubt of its authenticity. 


spear Ss 
Dui 


PARTING FROM GABRIELLE DP ESTREES, 


ing the Revolution of 93 it was resened 
from the mob who invaded the castle, and 
carefully concealed until the return of the 
There are various other rooms 


of interest in the chateau, but enough has 
been already said to indicate the importance 
| of the associations which cling around this 
venerable building. 


While at Pau I coneluded to visit the 
thermal resorts at Eanx Bonnes and Eaux 
Chaudes, in the heart of the Pyrenees. This 
was done by diligence. I engaged an end 
seat on the top, but thought I should have 
a fight to secure my rights, as the postilion. 
who had doubtless been liberally “ tipped,” 
had sold my right to another gentleman, 
who finally concluded to abandon a place 
to which he had no claim. The Béarnese 
are a money-loving, fiery, hot-headed race ; 
the men are handsomer than the women, 
and I saw many who reminded me of the 
type represented by the well-known features 
of Henri Quatre—rubicund, keen-eyed, jo- 





vial, but canny. And the blue cap of felt 
vhich many of them wear aids them in re- 
taining the aspect of a distinetive national- 
In fact, they do not consider them 
elves French any more than the Scotch ac- 
cept the title of English. 
hecame an appanage 


ty. 


By marriage Béarn 
of the French crown, 
ut the people—a mixture of Gascon, Span- 
sh, Basque, and Moorish blood 
pride the name of Béarn. 
tive of Pan?” 

Yes,” 


nase. 


retain with 
“You are a na- 
asked of a resident. 
“Then you are a Béar- 
“Ah, mais non.” “ But why not?” 


secause 


may be 


she replies. 


ou reply in turn. 
were French.” 

I was much entertained by the conduct 
f the driver of the hotel coach. When the 
postilion was out of sight he said to me: 
‘Tm forbidden fee, and I wish 
monsieur to understand distinetly that I 
ask for a fee, for a little 
soodfor-nothing pourboire. Nothing of the 
But I wish to put it to monsieur as 
i mere matter of equity, as a proposition, 
whether it is quite fair for this lazy postil- 
ion, this greedy, selfish, grasping, puffed-up 
man, this irdly, 
strutting, unbearable jackanapes of a coquin, 


my parents 


to ask a 


do not nor even 


sort. 


snip of a sneaking 


, higg: 


to be wheedling around every passenger I 
take up to the hotel and raking in the coins 
into his never-satisfied palm, while I who 
do the work get nary a sou? I put it to 
monsieur whether this is exactly as it should | 
be?” and he shrugged his shoulders and | 


looked at me significantly. I gave the eun- 


0, {s 
Af A\ 


ORADLE OF HENKI IV. 
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ning varlet a frane, and he almost 
down on his knees with fulsome gratitude 
Notwithstanding, I tried not to be cynieal. 

The road to the Pyrenees lay through 
the the 
well - watered, mountain - circled ot 


Ossau, which runs at right the 


went 


most enchanting scenery, along 
valley 
to 


angles 


OMAROVAL VENDER, PAU. 
chain of the Pyrenees, that towered more 
and more grandly as we proceeded. They 
are never as lofty as the Alps, and lack 
the cold, serene sublimity of the glaciers, 
but they are sufficiently high to be very 
grand, every where grooved with tremen- 
dous gorges and faced with vast precipices, 
and pinnacled and battlemented with nee- 
dle-like peaks or natural ramparts and 
towers, offering every element of the pie- 
turesque, and constantly stimulating the 
imagination. The are 
nant with the roar of torrents, and eternal 
snow rests on the highest summits. The Pie 
de Ger and the Pie du Midi d’Ossan, both 
within distance from Eaux Bonnes, 
are each over ten thousand feet in height. 
These mountains are still the haunt of the 
bear and the wolf, which lurk in the remote 
and forth sometimes to 
f or a kid and grapple with the 
Another quarry which invites 
the adventurous rifleman is the ibex, or 
izard, which, like the chamois, seeks the 
highest and most cliffs, and 


ravines ever Teso- 


easy 


fastnesses, come 


steal a cal 


huntsman. 


inaccessible 





peepee 


pea e 
Ae i el 


sai aN 


= 


ATES 


4 
' 


"Na Wig 


At Laruns the costumes peculiar 
to the peasantry of Béarn become 
very noticeable. The women as 
well as the men affect brilliant col 
ors, but the sabots they wear are the 
most awkward things ever put ona 
liuman foot. The sole is so excess 
ively curved and the centre of 
gravity is so near the middle that 
the women are forced to take long 
strides and throw the leg forward, 
as if to keep pace with the shoe, 
which might otherwise he flung 
into the air. To walk in these sa- 
bots with an immense tub or jar of 
water balancing on the head is a 
feat worthy of a tight-rope dancer. 
Laruns lies at the head of the Val 
d@Ossau. in the form of a Latin 
cross, the mountains impending 
overit. The village square is seem 
ingly a busy and picturesque spot. 
On one side is the inn, which, like a 
contradiction in terms, combines the 
old and the new. Below are the sta- 
bles, sandwiched between a cabaret 
gives the sportsman a chase full of perilous | and a barber shop; the rude pavement be- 
excitement. fore them is industriously scratched by the 

At Bielle we passed a Gothie chapel and | canaille of barn-yard fowls, and serves as an 
a Roman tower perched on the summit of | idling rendezvous for the swaggering blades 
two hills rising side by side out of the plain. | of the place, in every costume from that 
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of the hunter of the ibex to the latest style 
from Paris, sported by a gaillard in a gaud- 
\ painted dog-cart. Above, like warts on 
the face of this very dilapidated building, 
re attempts at balconies, which give sup- 
port to dames of various ages in equally 
various dress, languidly ogling the youths 
below. On the opposite side of the square 
sa cluster of elderly buildings used as bar 


1 
ICKS,. 


Before the door a sentry indolent- 

v stalks, and in the windows are groups 
of uniforms inhabited by patriots indus- 
triously engaged in flirting with the girls 
it the fountain, which stands in the centre 
of the square, ever pouring forth its eopi- 
ous flood of liquid silver into the jars of 
the Béarnese damsels, whose chatter and 
gossip are heard there from morn to dewy 
eve, A rule 
drawn by 


creaking wain, 


oxen curiously 
voked, squeaks slowly across 
the area, and thing 
seems so somnolent and tixed 
that imagine 


that this order of things might 


every 


one can easily 
ever since 
first 
every 
life alert- 
some secret spring 


have existed there 
the creation of the atom, 


when suddenly body 
to 


as iff 


starts new and 
ness, 
had been touched by a master 
showman. “Crack! 
er-r-r-ack !" explodes 
the 
with the sharpness 
ofa rifle, followed by 
a perfect fusillade of 
similar ani 
then down a narrow 
rolls the huge 


yellow 


snap of a whip 


sounds, 


lane 
diligence, 
drawn by five horses, 
and loaded the 
very last straw with 
and 
travellers and 


riers, babies, nurses, 


to 
officers ladies, 
cou- 
dogs, postilions, 
drivers, bandboxes, 
trnnks, panniers, and 
The 
event of the day has 
arrived for Laruns; 
the gods he praised! 
now there will be something new to talk 
noone. 


carpet - bags. 


ROAD TO KAUX OUAUDES, 


A ladder is put up for those on the 
top to descend, the horses are unhitehed, 
and a fresh relay is bronght ont of the 


stable, the driver resigns the whip to an- 
other hand, the postilion goes into the eab- 
aret to wet his lips at the expense of some 
generous traveller, and then onee more the 
crack of the whip is heard, the diligence 


is off like a dream, and Laruns is again 
left for twenty-four hours more to its own 
lazy devices. 


THE SOUTH 
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At this place the road begins to eclimh, 
Winding until at Eaux 
Here we find a roman 


. Which owes its origin entirely to 


deviously, dusk 
Bonnes is reached, 
tic village 
the thermal springs, that are supposed to 
possess sanitary qualities which ought to 
eure half the ails of a suffering humanity 


The hotels really form the village. They 


are 
expensive as usual at 


but 


resorts. 


numerous, generally excellent, us 
fashionable 
So narrow is the gorge that the buildings 
generally stand plumb against the side of 
the monntain, and in many cases space had 


to be made by blasting. The hamlet is di- 
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vided in two by a curtain of solid rock, | 


which has been cut through to allow the 


passage of a cross street. 


rustic seats and arbors, approached by wind- 
walks. 
mountains, and the Pie de Ger soars like a 
sentinel tower to a stupendous height above 
the roots of the village. 


ing 


[went from Eaux Bonnes to Eaux Chaudes 
by earriage; the distance is perhaps four 
miles by a fine road which has been con- 
structed with great engineering skill in the 
tuce of serious difficulties. The position of 
the of inns which form the latter 
place is well indicated by the cut on page 


or 
Sr 


cluste1 


The gorge here takes a wedge-like 
form, edge downward, and allows just room 
for a narrow street and a roaring torrent, 
whose music under the windows serves to 
lull the weary traveller to pleasant dreams. 

Perhaps a thousand feet above the Eanx 
Chandes is the hamlet of Goust, consisting 
of just seven houses grouped on a miniature 
platean near a deep precipice—a very curi- 
little settlement. Several interesting 
vrottoes are also within easy distance of the 
hotels, doubtless located there in order to 
add to the interest of the invalid who thinks 
his particular malady may be healed at Eaux 
Chaudes. It is but a few miles from this 
place to the Pie du Midi d’Ossan, and the 
Spanish frontier. The road which traverses 
this the 


OUus 


narrow gorge has been 


seene 


but in much less degree than formerly. 
Turning away regretfully from the noble 


Every coign of | 


vantage has been employed as a perch for | one of the few instances in the French lan- 


A torrent rushes by from the | 


} mous Landes 


of | 


much smuggling, which is still carried on, | 


scenery of the Pyrenees, I now started north- 
ward and homeward. Near Dax is a place 
called Baights, which deserves mention as 


guage, but too common in English, in which 
it is impossible to detect the pronunciation 
from the spelling. 


Baights is pronounced 
Batét! 


At Dax one begins to enter on the fa- 
vast, marshy, alluvial plains, 
devoted chiefly to grazing. Here and there 
jare low clumps of pine and cedar, which 
only serve to add sadness to the desolate 
mountainous landscape. The shepherds of 
the Landes tend their flocks on stilts, partly 
that they may see farther, and partly to keep 
their feet dry, which is said to be an impor- 
| tant condition to good health; while the 
sheep are feeding they sit on a third stilt 
and knit stockings. But the French gov- 
jernment, abhorring monopolies, proposes to 
| strike a blow at the monopoly of these sim- 
| ple peasants who are devoting so large a 
| share of France to the mere matter of sheep 
pasturage. A system of drainage is now in 
operation which is to reclaim these marsh- 
lands some time before the Millennium. 
| ‘To arrive at Bordeaux after leaving Pau 
is to enter the nineteenth century once more. 
Here is a splendid city of two hundred thou- 
sand inhabitants, bustling, prosperous, and 
|enterprising, situated, like New Orleans, 
along the crescent line formed by a curve of 
the Garonne, there no longer blue, but tawny 
and turbid with silt. But notwithstanding 
its modern aspect, Bordeaux boasts a hoary 
antiquity, and possesses still some interest- 
| ing relics of past ages—one or two old gates, 
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i splendid cathedral, which 
has been too completely re- 
stored to be thoroughly in- 
antiquity, 
of St. Mi- 
1160, and 
centuries 


teresting as an 
uid the Chureh 
chel, founded in 
completed three 
iter. 
ngs decorate the windows 
of this beautiful structure. 
Close at hand is the campa- 
nile, standing entirely alone. 
It is a very graceful towet 
three hundred and thirty 
feet high, resting on four 
piers, and for the lightness 


Some exquisite cary- 


of the design and the daring 
in 


deserves to 


construction 
with the 
of the 


its 

rank 
finest monuments 
Middle Ages. 

In the erypt under this 
campanile the visitor is in- 
to 
nary spectacle. 
laid out 
round the 
merly a cemetery. 


shown 


troduced an extraordi- 
The space 
now as a square 
tower was for- 
Part of 
the ground so occupied had 
the remarkable property of 
the of 
buried in Those 
mumunified 
ranged, to the number of 

seventy, in a standing position around the 
wall of the crypt. It is a ghastly specta- 
ele. The skin has the strength of pareh- 
ment, and the features are in several cases 


bodies 
it. 
are 


presery ing 
those 


thus now 


PEASANT WOMAN OF LARUNS. 


MUSICIANS OF 


still quite distinguishable, retaining the ex 
pression they bore in the hour of death: 
and the tlesh 
the and arteries 
and the dress in which were 
buried is yet in tolerable condition. On 
some the lace is so perfect that the cen- 
tury indicated in which the 
death of the individual. The sacristan had 
by heart, but he told it well; 
and to one who had never heard it before 
“There,” 
in a solemn, eloquent tone, tapping 
with his lantern he 
“there you see a young maiden in the hey- 
day of youth ; 


shrunk 
quite 


where has away, 
intact ; 


they 


veins are 


even 


is occurred 


his story 
said he, 


the 


spoke 


it was quite impressive. 


corpse as 
her death was peaceful ; the 
smile yet lingers on those rounded features 
| where sorrow had grooved no deep furrows. 
How well preserved is the graceful curve of 


! be- 


| those breasts, the emblems of beauty 
neath that 


bosom, gentlemen, once beat a 
heart that was instinct with That 
lace which is still so perfect on her vesture 


love, 


indicates the cireumstances of her death: 
she was young, she was rich, and she died 
not earlier than the fourteenth century. 
Yes, gentlemen, when she died there was 
sorrow in hearts!” And for 
each one he repeated some appropriate re- 
marks. I was sorry, and so also was the 
sacristan sorry, With a sort of melancholy 
rage, when, on ascending to daylight once 


many thus 








er oe 
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more, and the visitors were paying him the 
reguiar fee, two young priests, unmindful 
of the solemn lesson to which they had just 
listened, darted off without waiting to pay 
the showman. In atone somewhat differ- 
ent to that in which he had spoke n in the 
erypt he demanded where these knaves had 
gone, and then rushed after them in hot 
haste. I waited to learn the result; he 
found them after some search, and squeezed 
the two franes out of their reluctant purses. 
"Tis but a step from the sublime to the 
ridiculous, 

The quay of Bordeaux, extending for 
miles along the banks of the 
Garonne, is one of the most at 
tractive spots in the south of 
France. It is elegantly planned 
upon a spacious seale, which 
makes if in a most unusual man- 
ner equally a delightful prome 
nade and a bustling scene of 
business and maritime activity. 
On one side are rows of costly 
residences O01 public buildings, 
whose ground-floors are occu- 
pied as shops for every variety 
of trade, from the junk-dealers 
or the ship-chandlers to the wine 
Inagazine or the fine-art gallery, 
interspersed with eabarets or 
dazzling cafés, frequented by the 
wit and beanty of the eapital of 
the Garonne. Here and there a 
huckster’s stall adds Oriental 
splendor to the scene, with its 
panniers of tomatoes arranged in 
broad masses of scarlet, and its 
tempting piles of purple grapes. 





. MIOUKLB TOWER, BORDEAUX, 


































At intervals the long row of buildings is bre 
ken by the wide mouth of one of the avennes 
leading up to the heart of the city. Here a 
grim, venerable gate, portcullised and flank 
ed with pepper box turrets, still remains 
brooding on the hurrying ages, and earry 
ing the mind back to the turbulent. chival 
rous days of the Black Prince; there the 
pillared porticoes of some stately mart of 
trade bring one back to the bustle of to 
day. Midway lies a noble square, laid ont 
with avenues of trees; where it faces the 
water two lofty bronze pillars, like tri 
umphal columns, and adorned with rostral 
decorations, lift twin beacons of 
red tlame against the stars, like 
the eyes of the genius that keeps 
watch and ward over the ships 
slumbering in the port below. 

Ships from all lands throng the 
quays, and the yellow current of 
the river is ever seamed by the 
wake of active gayly painted lit 
tle tugs and ferry-boats darting 
hither and thither like water 
midges. But, above all, the chasse- 
marées, or coasting luggers, with 
their red-capped and blue-jacket 
ed crews and picturesque rigging 
and sails, fascinate the eye of the 
artist, and compel his rapt atten 
tion, 

Although abounding in attrac 
tions at all hours of the day, the 
inassive quays of Bordeaux are es 
pecially entertaining in the early ’ 
morning, just after sunrise, when 
the market and fishing Inggers lie 
alongside and unlade on the quay 














\ 

‘N 
their shining heaps of fish, 
or fresh fruits and vegeta- 
bles floated down from the 
upland farms. Shrill and 
boisterous then is the shout- 
ing of the boatmen, the not 
thoroughly choice language 
of the market-women, and 
the obstreperous braying of 
the donkeys—a race that 
will certainly not perish 
from the face of the earth 
for lack of blowing their 
own trumpets. Suddenly the general 
clangor is stilled by the squeak of a 


WS 
OS 
\% 


. \ 


fife and the roll of drums, and a regi- 

ment of infantry enters on the seene, 

marching out for its daily drill. ty Nag 

Later in the day the peddler, the ally 

priest, the charlatan, and the lounger 

about town appear; men stand in 

knots, tapping snuff-boxes, and wag- 

ging their heads over the last political} the erack of whips, the rattle of tackle 

manifesto or the Terpsichorean graces of | blocks, the swearing and the songs of shout 

the ballet the night before; and through it | ing crews, and the shipment of the red blood 

all the creaking of loaded wains is heard,| of the vineyards of France, to be wafted 
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EAUX BONNES, 
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away to make glad the hearts of the jeunesse 
dorée in distant lands. 

The chief importance of Bordeaux lies, 
however, in its commerce. Its coasting and 
foreign trade includes the annual entry of 
nearly eight thousand vessels to its quays. 
The export of wine probably exceeds that of 
any other port in the world. The famous 
wine-growing district of Bordeaux wines is 
concentrated on a low peninsula along the 
left bank of the Garonne, between Bordeaux 
and the mouth of the river. There are situ- 


ated many noble chateaux, each the centre 


|of some celebrated vineyards, lying along 


the valley of the Garonne, which rolls by 
ever ready to bear on its throbbing bosom 
the mighty ships which convey their ruby 
product to foreign shores. Some miles be- 
low Bordeaux the Dordogne meets the Ga- 
ronne. There is nothing very striking 
about the river-banks, but there is every 
where that indescribable picturesqueness 
which lends such fascination and enchant- 
ment to every landscape of France. 
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“ 


AND TOLD HIM ‘TWAS DECIDED THAT HIS FLOOK AND HUF SUOULD SEVER.” 


OUR TRAVELLED PARSON. 
1. 


For twenty years and over our good parson lad been toiling, 

To chip the bad meat from our hearts and keep the good from spoilit “ 
But finally he wilted down, and went to looking sickly, 

And the doctor said that something must be put up for him quickly 


So we kind of clubbed together, each according to his notion, 

And bought a circular ticket in the lands across the ocean ; 

Wrapped some pocket-money in it—what we thought would easy do him 
And appointed me committee-man to go and take it to him 


I found him in his study, looking rather worse than ever, 

And told him ‘twas decided that his flock and he should sever 

Then his eves grew wide with wonder, and it seemed almost to blind ‘em: 
And some tears looked out o’ window, with some others close behind ‘em 


Then I handed him the ticket, with a little bow of deference, 
And he studied quite a little ere he got its proper reference ; 
And then the tears that waited, great unmanageable creatures, 
Let themselves quite out o’ window, and came climbing down his features. 


Il. 


I wish you could ha’ seen him, coming back all fresh and glowing, 


His clothes so worn and seedy, and his face so fat and knowing; 
I wish you could have heard him when he prayed for us who sent him, 
And paid us back twice over all the money we had lent him 


‘Twas a feast to all believers, twas a blight on contradiction, 

To hear one just from Calvary talk about the crucifixion ; 

‘Twas a damper on those fellows who pretended they could doubt it, 
To have a man who'd been there stand and tell them all about it 


Paul maybe beat our pastor in the Bible knots unravelling, 

And establishing new churehes, but he couldn’t touch him travelling, 
Nor in his journeys pick up half the general information ; 

But then he hadn't the railroads, and the steamboat navigation 


And every foot of Scripture whose location used to stump us 
Was now regularly laid out, with the different points of compass. 
When he undertook a picture, he quite natural would draw it; 

He would paint it out so honest that it seemed as if vou saw it 
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An’ the way he chiselled Europe—oh, the way he scampered through it! 
Not a mountain dodged his climbing, not a city but he knew it; 

There wasn’t any subject to explain in all creation, 

But he could go to Europe and bring back an illustration. 


So we crowded out to hear him, much instrueted and delighted ; 
picture show, a lecture, and a sermon, all united ; 
And my wife would wipe het glasses, and serenely pet her Test’ment, 


And whisper, “That ‘ere ticket was a very good investment.” 
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rWAS A PLOTURE SHOW, A LECTURE, AND A SERMON, ALL UNITED.” 


III. 


Now after six months’ travel we were most of us all ready 

To settle down a little, so’s to live more staid and steady; 

To develop home resources, with no foreign cares to fret us, 

Using home-made faith more frequent; but the parson wouldn’t let us. 


To view the self-same scenery time and time again he’d call us, 
Over rivers, plains, and mountains he would any minute haul us; 
He slighted our home sorrows, and our spirits’ aches and ailings, 
To get the cargoes ready for his reg’lar Sunday sailings. 


He would take us off a-touring in all spiritual weather, 

Till we at last got homesick like, and seasick altogether ; 

And “I wish to all that’s peaceful,” said one free-expressioned brother, 
‘That the Lord had made one cont’nent, and then never made another.” 


Sometimes, indeed, he’d take us into sweet, familiar places, 

And pull along quite steady in the good old Gospel traces ; 

But soon my wife would shudder, just as if a chill had got her, 
Whispering, “ Oh, my goodness gracious! he’s a-takin’ to the water !” 



































“1 FOUND HIM IN IIIS GARDEN, TRIM AN’ BUOYANT AS A FEATHER.” 


And it wasn’t the same old comfort when he called around to see us; 
On a branch of foreign travel he was sure at last to tree us; 
All unconscious of his error, he would sweetly patronize us 


And with oft-repeated stories still endeavor to surprise us. 


’ 





FV. 
And the sinners got to laughing; and that fin’llv galled and stung us 
To ask him, Would he kindly once more settle down among us ? 
Didn’t he think that more home produce would improve our souls’ digestions ? 
They appointed me committee-man to go and ask the questions. 


I found him in his garden, trim an’ buoyant as a feather; 

He pressed my hand, exclaiming, “This is quite Italian weather. 

How it ’minds me of the evenings when, your distant hearts caressing, 
Upon my benefactors I invoked the Heavenly blessing !” 


Ve 
I went and told the brothers, “ No, I can not bear to grieve him. 
He’s so happy in his exile, it’s the proper place to leave him. 
I took that journey to him, and right bitterly I rue it; 
But I can not take it from him: if you want to, go and do it.” 


Now a new restraint entirely seemed next Sunday to infold him, 
And he looked so hurt and humbled that I knew some one had told him. 
Subdued like was his manner, and some tones were hardly vocal; 
But every word he uttered was pre-eminently local. 








I'he sermon sounded awkward, and 


Iwas a grief to see him hedge it, 


The patient face within it preached 


In that Wonder-land whence tickets 


QO tender, good heart-shepherd! your 
Told of scenery that burst on you 

Could you preach once more among 
You could give us tales of glory we 





‘en 19th day of August in the year 1812 

should be a day ever memorable in the 
annals of American history, for on that day 
the charm of British invincibility on the 
high seas was broken by the capture of his 
Majesty’s frigate Guerriére by the United 


States frigate Constitution, 


i) Ifa not unnatural spirit of vainglory took 
4 possession of the American mind at this 
quite unlooked-for result of the contest be- 
: tween two ships of war of very nearly equal 
ty force, it may be imagined the exuberant joy 





‘| which filled all patriotic hearts at the tid- 
of ings of the victories subsequently achieved 
? on the Lakes, where the odds were certainly 
iy not in our favor. 
if The halo which to the popular imagina- 

tion surrounded Perry’s victory on Lake 

+4 Erie, and the enthusiasm created by his 
en terse dispate h annonnemg his success, have 
4 in a measure obscured the more sanguinary, 
‘ hotly contested, and important battle on 
if Lake Champlain; but, says Fenimore Coo 
Pi per, “in the navy, which is better qualified 
{ to enter into just estimates of force and all 
: other circumstances that enhance the merits 


of nautical exploits, the battle of Plattsburg 
Bay is justly placed among the very highest 





a? of its claims to glory.” For it was the stub 

; born determination of Macdonough and his 

be) men which rolled back the tide of invasion, 

rae and freed the State of New York from all 

uy fear of British incursion during the remain- 
fe der of the war. 

The death of Commodore John Hodges 

Graham, whose munificent bequest of 

a $150,000 to charitable purposes in this State 

1} was but lately announced, left but one ofti- 





cer, and it is believed but one survivor, of 





% 4 the famous fight on Lake Champlain, whose 
t history, the record of a long and useful life 
4 = ; spent in the service of his country, it is the | 
f a) , purpose of this paper brietly to chronicle. 
H 
fe 


As weeks went on his old smile wou 
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we awkward felt who heard it 
\ ‘twas a pain to hear him word it 
When IL was i was maybe half 


a dozen times repeated 


But that sentence seemed to scare him, and was always uncomplete ] 


ld ove isionally brighten, 


But the voice was growing feeble, and the face began to whiten: 
He would look off to the eastward, with a listful, weary sighing, 
And ‘twas whispered that our pastor in a foreign land was dying. 


Vi. 


The coffin lav *mid garlands smiling sad as if they knew us; 


a final sermon to us 


Our parson had gone touring on a trip he’d long been earning, 


are not issued for returning 


sweet smiling lips, half parted, 


just the minute that you started ! 


us, vou might wander without fearing; 
would never tire of hearing 
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If it but serve as a stimulus to the appar 
ently waning patriotism of the day, by show 
ing the rising generation what manner ot 
men were those who against very great odds 
upheld the honor of the American flag, and 
vanquished the traditional “mistress of thy 
seas,” the purpose of the writer will have 
been accomplished, 

Hiram Paulding, late the senior rear-ad 
miral on the retired list of the United States 
havy, was the son of the celebrated Joli 
Paulding, one of the captors of Major Andr 
and was born in Westchester County, New 
York, on the 11th of December, 1797. Hi 
was consequently, at the time of his death, 
in his eighty-first year 

Brought up on his father’s farm, the sub 
ject of this sketch led the usual life of a 
country lad, laboring at farm-work in the 
summer and attending the village school in 
winter, until he attained his fourteenth year, 
when Mr. Pierre Van Cortlandt, then a mem 
ber of Congress, sent the father a midship 
man’s warrant for his son. The boy, on re 
ceiving this appointment, September 1, 1811, 
was placed with a certain Master Gibbons, 
an Irish exile, for the purpose of receiving 
instruction in mathematics and navigation ; 
but so soon as war was declared with Great 
Britain his studies were brought to a close, 
and he was ordered to join Commodor 
Chauneey’s squadron on Lake Ontario. 

His journey northward in the summer of 
IR12 was eventful enough to be recorded at 
length did space permits It is sufficient to 
say, however, that, making the voyage to 
Albany in an oyster schooner, and from 
thence to Utica in a lumbering old stage, at 
the latter place he fell in with a good-na 
tured drum-major bound to Sackett’s Har- 
bor, and the two joined en route the regi- 
ment of Colonel Tuttle, which was making 


la forced march to the frontier. The regi- 
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ment reached Sackett’s Harbor just in time 
to repel a raid of the Canadian forces which 
had landed in that vicinity,and now for the 
first time in his life the boy saw men bleed 
ng from wounds as they were carried to the 
rear. His short service had already impress 
ed Colonel Tuttle and his officers with the 
idea that for one so young he possessed in a 
remarkable degree intelligence, pertinacity, 
endurance, and pluck—the four essentials 
to a successful military career. 

His fortunes, however, were not to be cast 
with Commodore Chauneey’s command, 
though while with it he saw some stirring 
service; he was soon transferred to the Pres 
ident, on Lake Champlain, the thag-ship of 
the squadron of Master Commandant Mac 
donough, an officer of great spirit and ex 
perience, Who had fought side by side with 
Decatur in all that officer's brilliant achieve 
ments before Tripoli, Fortunate indeed was 
young Paulding to have such a leader so 
early in his naval career. 

But the years 1312-13 were not fortunate 
ones for the little flotilla. 
Eagle were captured after a sanguinary con- 


The Growler and 


test,and the President was soon blockaded 
in Burlington Bay by the British squadron, 
Macdonough having but this one vessel 
originally a transport—to oppose to the 
power of the enemy on the lake. Being a 
man of indomitable energy, he set to work 
during the winter of 1813-14 to build a 
squadron which should control the lake. 
During all this time our American seamen 
had many sharp skirmishes with the enemy 
on land and water, in which Paulding pat 
ticipated, and thus became inured to the 
vicissitudes and dangers of war. Mean 
while the Saratoga, of twenty-six guns, and 
the Ticonderoga, of seventeen gubs, were 
built, other lake craft purehased and adapt- 
ed to service, and by September 3 Maedon- 
ough found himself with his improvised 
squadron anchored in Plattsburg Bay, where 
he was joined by the brig Kagle, of twenty 
guns, Which had been built with unexam- 
pled rapidity by the celebrated Henry Eck- 
ford, a Scotchman in our service. 

About the same time the British army, ad- 
mirably equipped, and nearly 12,000 strong, 
appeared before Plattsburg, held by Gen- 
eral Macomb with less than 1500 men. The 
object of the enemy was doubtless to pen 
etrate, if possible, as far as Albany, and the 
control of Lake Champlain became a matter 
of vital importance. One of our gun-boats 
in opposing the march of the British troops 
along the shore became disabled, and with 
some of the cutters of the squadron Mid- 
shipman Paulding, now attached to the Ti- 
conderoga, Was seut to tow her to a position 
of safety. In the teeth of a gale and under 
a heavy fire, with great difficulty and some 
loss of life, this, his first responsible service, 
was accomplished to the satisfaction of his 
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superiors. Sir George Prevost now merely 
awaited the arrival of Commodore Dow nie’s 
squadron to make a combined land and 
Water attack on the Americans. At last, 
on the llth September, Is14—a calm and 
beautiful Sunday morning—its signals were 
deseried, and shortly after it rounded Cum 
berland Head, and with true British pluck, 
Nelson’s tactics at Trafalgar, 
* bows on,” steered boldly for the American 
anchorage. 


follow lh 


* As they drifted on their path 
rhere was silence deep as dea 
And the boldest held 

For a time 


is breath 


A light breeze set in, and soon the hostile 
squadron was within range of Macdonough’s 
broadsides 
** By each gun the lighted brand, 
In a bold, determined hand, 
While the fower of Britain's land 
Led them on. 


The sequel is known to history. Though 
greatly superior in force, the enemy was 
completely crushed, his commodore killed, 
and all the large vessels captured, some 


row-galleys, which had previously struck 
their colors, only escaping because there 
was not a mast in the American flotilla 
Which would bear the pressure of canvas, 
At the close 


of the fight, of the seventeen British ban 


so riddled were they by shot. 


ners Which had previously been displayed 
so vauntingly, not one was to be seen, 

The sanguinary nature of this memorable 
battle may be appreciated when it is stated 
that the British tlag-ship Confiance lost in 
killed and wounded, out of a crew of 300, no 
less than 124 persons, including the commo 
dore. Macdonough’s flag-ship, the Sarato 
ga, lost fifty-seven killed and wounded out 
of a crew of 212 persons, and the other ves 
sels suffered in proportion. 

The American squadron being short of 
officers, our midshipman, though under sev 
enteen years of age, Was intrusted with a 
lieutenant’s duties, and had charge of the 
second division of great guns on board of 
the Ticonderoga, commanded by Lieutenant 
Stephen Cassin. This vessel bore the whole 
brunt of the attack of the British row-gal 
leys, and was magnificently fought. Our 
little hero was not conscious, at the close of 
the long and bloody contest, that he had 
performed any very special service; his 
pride and gratification, then, may be con- 
ceived when in the darkness of the ensuing 
night he overheard his commander Cassin 
say to one of the lieutenants, “That young 
ster Paulding is a brave little fellow.” Says 
Cooper, in his history, “There was a com 
mon feeling of admiration at-the manner in 
which the Ticonderoga defended the rear of 
the line, and the noble conduct of all on 
board of her. Once or twice the nearest 
vessels thought her to be in flames, in con 
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sequence of the awful rapidity of her fire.” | 


Cassin meanwhile walked his taffrail amid 


a shower of murderous missiles, perfectly | 
cool and apparently unconcerned, seeming | 


to bear a charmed life, while he directed 
young Paulding, who had charge of the 
quarter-deck guns under his eye, to train 
his cannon upon the advancing foe. 

The consequences of the battle were im 
mediate and important. Sir George Prevost 
retreated in haste, abandoning much of his 
heavy artillery and stores, and from that 


moment until the close of the war the front- | 


ier was Clear of the enemy. 

When peace was declared, Paulding join- 
ed the squadron of Commodore Decatur, tit- 
ted out to demand redress of the Barbary 
powers. On the 17th and 19th of June, 1815, 
he participated in the capture of the Alge- 


rine vessels Mashoudah, of forty-six guns, | 
and Estfedio, of twenty-two guns. The squad- | 


ron soon appeared before Algiers, and forced 
the Dey to terms. Thence it proceeded to 
Tunis on a similar mission, and the result 
here can not better be told than in the 
words of the late Mr. M. M. Noah, of New 
York, our consul, who, on landing, 
mitted to an audience of the Bey. 
“Tell your admiral to come and see me,” 
said the Bey. “ He declines, your Highness, 
until those disputes are settled, which are 
“But that is not 
treating me with becoming respect,” said 
the Bey ; * Hamuda Pasha, of blessed mem- 
ory, commanded them to land and wait at 
the palace until he was ready to receive 
them.” 


was ad 


best done on board ship.” 


Noah, “ but that was tweuty yearsago.” Aft- 
er a pause the Bey exclaimed: “T know this 
admiral; he is the same one who in the war 
with Sida Yusef, of Trablis, burned the frig- 
ate.” © The same,’ said Noah. “Hum! why 
do they send wild young men to treat for 
peace with old powers? Then you Ameri- 
cans do not speak the truth. You went to 
war with England, a nation with a great 
fleet, and said you took her frigates in equal 
fight. Honest people always speak the 
truth,” coneluded the Bey. “ Well, your 


Highness, that was true,” said the consul. | 
“Do you see that tall ship in the bay, with | 


a blue tlag flying ?—that is the Guerriére ; 
the one near the small island is the Mace- 
donian, captured by Decatur in equal fight; 
the sloop near Cape Carthage is the Peacock, 
also taken from the English in battle.” 
“The Bey,” continues Mr. Noah, in his nar- 
rative, “laid down his telescope, reposed on 
his cushions, and with a small tertoise-shell 
comb set with diamonds combed his beard. 
A small vessel got under way and came 
near the Tunisian batteries; a pinnace with 
a few men rowed toward the harbor, and a 
person in the garb of a sailor was taking 
soundings. It was Decatur himself.” 
It is almost needless to add that the Bey 


“Very likely, your Highness,” said | 
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| promptly redressed all grievances, so great 
was the terror of Decatur’s name and the 
prestige won by our navy in the recent war 
with Great Britain. The memory of these 
events still survives amoung the powers of 
| the Barbary coast. 

In April, 1816, Midshipman Paulding be 
came a lieutenant by promotion, and until 
Inik, when he joined the Macedonian, served 
in the Jndependence (seventy-four) and Pro 


metheus (brig), the latter in a cruise on ou 
own coast, 

The Macedonian made a cruise of ove 
} three years in the Pacitie, during which 
time her officers had the great good fortune 
to witness one of the most daring exploits 
in naval annals—the cutting ont of the 
Spanish frigate Esmeralda, by Lord Coch- 
rane, from under the batteries of Callao 
Castle. 

On his return to the United States, Lien- 
tenant Paulding, feeling his deficiency in 


certain branches of science required by the 


naval profession, procured a leave of ab- 


sence, and spent eighteen months in hard 
study at the Military Academy of Captain 
Partridge, in Norwich, Vermont, concluding 
his leave with some weeks spent in the dis- 


euise of a common sailor in a rigging loft in 
Boston, where one day his incognito was 


penetrated by the sudden entrance of a cer- 
tain warrant officer who had served under 
him in the Macedonian. 

It must be borne in mind that there were 
} no naval academies in those days, and the 
opportunities atforded by the government 
to its naval officers for acquiring a know!l- 
|}edge of the scientific branches bearing on 
| the profession were of the most meagre de- 
| Paulding’s wise foresight—char- 
| acteristic of the man—enabled him to take 
jrank with the best-informed men in the 
| navy. 
} In the autumn of 1822 he joined Commo- 
dore Porter’s squadron for the suppression 


scription. 


| of piracy in the West Indies, serving as first 
lieutenant of the Sea-Gull—the first steamer 
ever used for war purposes. This unique 
craft had originally been a Jersey ferry- 
boat, and the wits made very merry over 
her; but Porter rigged her as a galliot, and 
with her battery of three cannon she ren- 
dered very respectable service in the waters 
of Cuba, though the croakers in the navy 
declared she would founder in the first gale 
she encountered. In 1824, Commodore Por- 
ter’s squadron having returned to a home 
port, Paulding was ordered to the frigate 
United States, and made a ernise of nearly 
four years in the Pacific, while there per- 
forming the important service of conveying 
dispatches from Commodore Hull to the 
camp of the “Liberator,” Simon Bolivar. In 
this arduous and dangerous journey the 
young lieutenant traversed a belt of wild, 
arid, and mountainous country, making a 
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irney of nearly 1500 miles on horseback. 
account of his adventures, under the 


tle of * Six Weeks in the Camp of Bolivar,” 


vas subsequently printed in New York, and 


pamphlet, which is exceedingly rare, is 
ch sought after by collectors, 
While attached to the trigate United States, 


ulding, in 1826, volunteered for duty in 


re schooner Dolphin, and as her tirst lien 
ant went to the savage Mulgrave Islands 


i search of the mutineers of the American 
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Whale-ship Globe. The Dolphin on this oe- 
casion was conunanded by Lieutenant John 
Percival, better in the navy as 
“Mad Jack”—a seaman of nncommon abil- 
ity and fearlessness, but extremely eceen- 
tric. Among the midshipmen was the late 
Rear-Admiral Charles Henry 
told the writer of this sketch that the bold- 
est act he-ever witnessed in all his life was 
performed by Lieutenant Panlding in the 
seizure of one of the mutineers in face of a 
mob of infuriated savages, several hundred 
in number, armed with clubs and spears. 


known 


Davis, who 
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With only a eutter’s crew Paulding landed, 
and: while holding a parley suddenly seized 
his man, and covering his body with his lhu- 
man prize, marched him rapidly to the boat, 
a cocked pistol to his ear, the natives, who 
were triendly to the mutineer, being so much 
surprised by the audacity of the proceeding 
that they made no attempt at recapture un- 
til too late to do SO, 

A very 
of the Dolphin, written by 


interesting account of this eruise 


Paulding, was 


HIRAM PAULDING, 


published in New York in 1831, the preface 
being so quaint and linmorous as to show be- 
yond dispute that all the wit of the family 
had not been contined to the author of “The 
Dutehman’s Fireside.”* When the Dolphin 
returned to the coast of South America, 
Paulding rejoined the frigate, and in 1828 
found himself once more in New York. 
From 1830 to 1844, though constantly em- 
ployed at sea, his life was comparatively 


* James K. Paniding, afterward Secretary of the 
Navy, a cousin of the admiral. 
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uneventful. For two years he served in 
the Mediterranean as first lieutenant of the 
frigate Constellation, and in the same waters 
commanded the schooner Shark, of twelve 
guns, from 1834 to 1837. In February, 1837, 
he reached the rank of commander, and foi 
three years commanded the Lerant, on the 
West India station. In 1841, for the first 
time in thirty years’ service, we find him on 
“shore duty,” as executive officer of the New 
York Navy-yard, under Commodore James 
In 1244 he reached the rank of 
captain, and was sent to the East Indies in 


Renshaw 


command of the Vincennes, of twenty guns. 
This cruise lasted three years, and proved 
the most dismal of his life, for while in Chi- 
na that dire scourge, the dysentery, broke out 
among the crew, anda very large proportion 
of the ship’s company succumbed to its fatal 
effects. Spared himself, Paulding’s humane 
and generous heart was a constant prey to 
the keenest emotions, witnessing the ago- | 
nies he was powerless to relieve. The 1 
turn of Commodore Biddle to the United 
States left him in command of the Asiatic 


"e@- 


station, a duty he performed, as he had ever 
performed all his duties, with zeal, discre- 
tion, and entire devotion to his country’s in- | 
In is4s, after a brief respite on 
shore, he was ordered to command the 


terests. 


“erack” frigate of the day, the St. Lawrence, 

of forty-four guns, and sent on a sort of dip- 

lomatic cruise to the north of Europe. This 

was to him probably the most interesting 

cruise of his life, for the French revolution 

had set all Europe in commotion, and the | 
agitation for liberty extended to its remotest 

corners, 

Our government was desirous of aiding 
the Germanic Confederation to establish a 
navy, and while at Bremerhaven several 
young Prussians were received on board of 
the St. Lawrence to be instructed in nautical 
science. Captain Paulding was invited by 
the late King of Prussia to visit Berlin, 
and was handsomely entertained at the roy- 
al palace. Accompanying Prince Adalbert, | 
the Admiral of Germany, to Frankfort-on- | 
the-Main, he was presented to the members 
of the German Parliament, who received 
him with great enthusiasm, and tendered | 
him a high command in the German service, 
which he politely declined. It is not at all 
improbable that the German navy of to-day | 
owes much of its efticiency to the ideas in- | 
stilled by this American sailor into the mind | 
of Prince Adalbert, who was an intelligent | 
and progressive man. Captain Paulding re 
turned home in 1851 to command the Wash- | 
ington Navy-vard, where he remained three 
years, upon the conelusion of which service 
he reached the highest naval position in the 
gift of his country, being appointed by the 
President to command the West India, o1 | 
home squadron, 


His broad pennant was at first hoisted on | events were now hastening, and the flames 


|of their agent Walker. 


the old sailing frigate Potomac (forty-tom 
but later on in the new steam-frigate Wy 
bash—a beautiful vessel, of great power fo 
that day, carrying forty of the new Dah} 
eren cannon, and over seven hundred men. 

Paulding, now in his fifty-eighth year, had 
reached the goal of his professional hope 4 
aud many anecdotes are related of the abi 
ity and dignity of his administration of thy 
affairs of this squadron at a most eventful 
period. The Captain-General of Cuba ae 
clared he was the most distinguished nava 
officer in bearing that he had ever seen in 
the port of Havana, and indeed he deserved 
the compliment. Of stalwart frame and 
commanding presence, he combined with 
dignity of mien and courtliness of address 
the greater dignity of intellect, and, thongh 
a strict disciplinarian, a kindly, benevolent 
manner irresistibly attractive to all seamen 
who ever came in contact with him. His 
officers and men universally admired and 
respected him, and though a man of most 
positive views and character, it is not known 
that in a long professional career of sixty 
seven years he ever had a single persona 
His popularity with 
the men was once amusingly illustrated dit 
ing the odious régime of flogging. Said an 
old sailor (afterward a boatswain famous 
for his seamanship and incorrigible habit 
of intemperance), “IT would rather have the 
‘old maw [meaning Paulding] lick me any 
day than get a first-class ‘billet’ from any 
other man.” 

But the command of the home squadron 
was no sinecure. On the &th of December, 
1857, he arrested Walker the filibuster, with 
all his men, at Greytown, in Nicaragua, and 
sent him to the United States for trial. For 
this praiseworthy maintenance of treaty 
obligations and neutrality laws he was 
promptly relieved from his command by 
President Buchanan, who hastened in a 
special message to Congress to disavow all 
complicity in Paulding’s resolute act! The 
Ostend Manifesto had borne its legitimate 
fruit, and the Knights of the Golden Circle 
had no mind for any such doings as the arrest 
Commodore Paul- 
ding went into retirement with the sympa- 
thy of millions of his fellow-citizens, while 
the republie of Nicaragua, whose soil it was 


enemy in the service. 


| pretended he had violated, hastened to ten- 


der him its thanks, a large tract of very 
valuable land, and a magnificent jewelled 
sword, which last, Congress, in 1861, allowed 
him to accept. ’ 

At the period of his relief Commodore 
Paulding had commanded the squadron 
nearly three years, but for the remainder of 
President Buchanan's term he was utterly 
ignored. He bore it all very patiently, sus- 
tained by the consciousness of duty faith 
fully performed, and bided his time. Great 
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ADMIRAL HIR 


The 


first naval ofticer sent for by President Lin- 


ef civil war soon spread far and wide, 


coln was Hiram Paulding, who was detailed 
to assist Secretary Welles in the Navy De 
partment. His loyalty and devotion to his 
where while 
traitors and trimmers were pumerous even 


tlag were every known, and 
n the navy, his voice, at least, gave out no 
uncertain sound, for it summoned his com- 
rades to the impending conflict for national 
nnity and equal rights to all men under the 
flag. 
hood had seen the proud cross of St. George 


The noble old man who in his boy 


lowered to the Stars and Stripes amid the 
smoke and din of desperate battle, was not 
one to willingly allow a single star to fade 
from the union of the glorious old banne1 
under which he had fought: so he reasoned 
with his life-long friend Commodore Tatt- 
at heart a Union manu. The two men 
had grown gray together in the navy, had 
lite, had 
named their children after each other, and 
now, alas! they were to part and turn their 


nall, 


become devoted triends in early 


swords against each other's breast. Tatt- 
nall,a man of chivalric impulses, is said to 
have shed bitter tears at this interview 


syinpathizer with secession, no persuasions, 


with his old comrade, and yet, though no 
entreaties, or remonstrances on the part of 
Paulding could turn him from his intlexible 
resolve to cast his fortunes with his native 
State. 

Years after, when the war had ended, the 
writer Was present af an accidental meeting 
of the two men in New York city. “ Why, 
Joe, you dear old rebel, how are you ?” 
Paulding, clapping the ex-Contederate on 
the shoulder with a force fit to fell an ox; 
and thereupon he took the broken-hearted 
old man to his beautiful home on the shores 
of Long Island Sound, where he entertained 
him many days, the sad chapter of the civil 


said 


war being never once alluded to. Paul- 
ding’s generous forgetfulness of the past 


was not lost on the brave sailor who at the 
disastrous repulse of the British on the Pei- 
ho, in China, declared blood to be “ thicker 
than water ;” and the two men parted firm- 
er friends than ever, never again to meet 
on earth, for shortly afterward Commodore 
Tattnall died. 

Among the many onerous duties devolv- 
ing on Commodore Paulding in 1261 was 
that most disagreeable task, the destruction 
of the Norfolk Navy-yard. 

This affair, which has been mueh eriti- 
cised by some persons unfamiliar with all 
the facets, and by some military men who 
kept well to the rear in the dark days of 
April, 1861, was, under the circumstances in 
which Commodore Panlding found the yard 
on April 20, a necessity, painful but un- 
avoidable. Vacillation on the part of the 
commandant and treason or indifference on 
the part of his subordinates had led to the 
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seuttling of the fine steam-frigate Verrimac 
and othet 
Paulding had reached Fortress Monroe from 
Washington. 


vessels even before Commodore 

This reduced affairs to such 
that the abandonment of the 
became a the government 
not having the requisite force to hold it, and 
the destruction of the publie property fol- 


a condition 


yard hecessity, 


lowed, as a consequence of the written orders 
under which Commodore Paulding was act 
ing. His conduct received the entire ap- 
proval of President Lincoln and Secretary 
Welles, who fully realized the stern necessi- 
ty which prompted his course, it being im- 
that time to the steamer 
the defense of Norfolk, the na 
tional capital being itself in serious jeop- 
ardy. 


possible at 


tor 


Spare 


Pawnee 


In September, 1861, Commodore Paulding 
served as a member of the board to examine 
the plans of iron-cased vessels, and its re- 
port is memorable as having recommended 
the building of the Monitor—aircreation of 
Shortly 


to command the 


the wonderful genius of Eriesson. 


after this he was ordered 


New York Navy-yard, the most important 
station the government possessed. His du- 
ties here were arduous to a degree; but 


although in his sixty-tifth year, and technie- 
ally * retired,” he served in this trying com 
mand during the entire civil war, infusing 
energy into his subordinates, and sending to 
the scenes of battle and blockade hundreds 
ot It 
entirely due to his foresight that the Moni- 
tor was so speedily equipped for service, and 
a telegram received on the night of Mareh 
5, Isb2, countermanding her orders to For- 


vessels and thousands of men. Wis 


tress Monroe, and instructing Captain Wor 
den to lose no time in proceeding with his 
vessel direct to Washington after passing 
the withheld by 
Paulding, who had private advices of the 
danger of longer delay in the dispatch of 
this vessel to Hampton Roads. This en- 
abled the vessel to confront the Merrimae on 
the 9th of Mareh, and thus end her career 
of destruction. 

In July, 1862, the grade of rear-admiral 
was created for the first time in American 
history, and President Lincoln directed by 
the act to appoint ten of the most distin- 
guished retired officers to that grade. Hi 
ram Paulding was one of the ten so ap 


capes, was Commodore 


pointed, and, having survived all his com- 
rades, was, at the time of his death, the old- 
est admiral in the navy. 

When the memorable draft riots broke 
out in New York city in July, 1863, the safe- 
ty of the most valuable portion of the town 
from confusion and pillage was largely due 

| to the energy and foresight of this veteran 
officer, who, not content with causing gun- 
boats to patrol the rivers, dispatched within 
two hours a naval battalion of seamen and 
marines to report to General Wool for duty, 
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and moored vessels at all important points, 


with their cannon ready to sweep the streets 
This enabled the New York 
police to make head avast the mob, and 
the riot was after a time put down without 
other material aid. 


if necessary. 


In the course of a long, and, as we have 
seen, very eventful life, and in his many po- 
sitions of honor and trust, Admiral Paulding 
always acted with ability and quiet cour- 
age tempered with discretion, exhibiting an 
ever-zealous devotion to the public good, 
Which made him the recipient of several 
noteworthy marks of distinction. 

Congress, by its joint resolution of Octo- 
ber 20, 1814, voted him a sword for gallantry 
on Lake Champlain; the testimonials of 
Nicaragua have already been alluded to; 
finally King Victor Emmanuel conferred on 
him the decoration of the equestrian order 
of St. Maurice (an Italian order of knight- 
hood), and Congress having authorized its 
acceptance, it was received by this sturdy 
republican veteran with a queer twinkle in 
his blue eyes. But he put it carefully away, 
and it is probable few of his neighbors ever 
knew they had an Italian knight ‘ com- 
mendatore” residing in their vicinity. 

From 1866 to 1869 the admiral was gov- 
ernor of the Naval Asylum in Philadelphia, 
and in 1870 was assigned to the merely nom- 
inal duty of port admiral at Boston, a post 
he did not solicit, in consequence of his age 
and infirmities, and which was tendered by 
the department simply as a compliment for 
past services, and to increase his rather 
scanty salary. 

This service ended in 1871, after which 
time he quietly resided on his tarmvat Lloya’s 
Harbor, on Long Island Sound. Here, retired 
from the world and its cares, he led a peace- 
ful, happy life, surrounded by his children 
and his grandchildren——his sword turned to 
ploughshare and his spear to pruning-hook. 

For many weeks previous to his death, 
which occurred on Sunday, October 20, 1872, 
the old man had been gradually failing in 
health. All his old comrades in the stirring 
events of 1812-15 had preceded him across 
the dark river and into the land of shadows. 
He was alone, and in his moments of sutfer- | 
ing often wearied of that loneliness, com- 
paring his lot to that of some war-worn, | 
weather-beaten hulk of the olden time, 
whose companions had long since disap- 
peared in storm and battle. At last came 
the final signal from the Great Captain, and 
obediently the faithful seaman answered the 
eall, and quietly departed on that unknown 
voyage which knows no ending. 

In a lonely corner of the Huntington cem- 
etery, on a gentle slope overlooking the blue | 
waters of the noble Sound—the Connecticut | 
hills in the dim distance—lie the mortal re- | 
mains of Hiram Paulding, the brave, honest, | 
patriotic sa‘lor. | 
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A PICTURE AND A PARABLE 


Aw old-time ingle, warm and wide, 
Shaming our modern manners, 

Where back wood monarchs, side by side, 
Fling up their rival banners, ; 

And send their gleaming cohorts fast 
The flying shadows after, 

Till warmth and comfort glow at last 
From shining floor to rafter: 

Now glittering in the silver store 
Of heirlooms with a story, 

Now weaving saintly halos for 
The elder’s crown of glory ; ‘ & 

But tenderest the fire-light glows, 
And merriest is glancing 


Upon a boy with cheek of rose, 


~ 


In baby frolic daneing q 
About a loving father’s knee, E; 
Whose brow of care unbending 4 
To join in all the baby glee 3 


Is father’s fondness lending ; 
While, with her loving smile for all, 
The gentle household mother 
Moves qneenly through her kingdom small, 
Nor longs for any other, 
But muses, in a happy way, 
Whether on earth there may be 
Another such papa to play 
Bo-peep with such a baby. 
Full well the picture I recall 
My childish faney greeted, 
And which the scene that most of all 4 
I liked to have repeated: me 
How, when his father’s hiding-place : 
The boy could not discover, \ 
A while he stood with puzzled face . 
Thinking the matter over, 
Then stooped with sudden roguery 
And airs of mock confiding, 
And peeped beneath a chip to see 
If there papa was hiding; 
And how the trick brought papa out 
With sudden peal of laughter, ae 
And joyous was the baby’s shout, 
And wild the frolic after. 





And still my faney lingers in 
The pretty, childish story, 
And thinks a deeper sense to win, 
As from an allegory; 
For what do we with childish wits— 
More witless children rather— 
Seeking beneath our chips and _ bits 
Of truth to find the Father— 
“Lo here, lo there’—when every where 
His walls of home do hold us, 
The warmth and love-light of His care 
By day and night infold us ? 
And when we lay us down to sleep, 
And scenes of earth forsake us, 
His presence still our souls shall keep, 
His morning kiss shall wake us. 
Does not the Father’s pity yearn 
To comfort them that fear Him, 
Until within His arms they learn 
That they are always near Him ? 
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I.—ISLE OF MARAJO. 

URING the last twenty-tive years much 
| has been written concerning the valley 
of the Amazons. Wallace, Bates, Agassiz, 
Orton, and many other scientific men of note 
have spent years there, without seeing, how- 
ever, more than a small portion of that world 
of water and verdure. For a long time to 
come these regious will be still new, and 
each fresh traveller’s experiences will bear 
the character of novelty. 

Knowing that all the great rivers of the 
world—the Mississippi, the Ganges, the Dan- 
ube, the Nile, and others—open into the 
ocean by immense deltas, geographers and 
naturalists, though wondering that the 
greatest river of them all, the Amazons, 
should form an exception, have agreed to 
accept the conclusion that the fresh-water 
king has no delta. After many an exeur- 
sion through the immense archipelago which 
obstructs the opening of the Amazons I 
have come to quite a different conclusion. 

Professor Agassiz considered the island 
of Marajo as originally a continuation of the 
valley of the Amazons, believing he reeog- 
nized in it the geological structure of the 
latter in all its details. He supposed that 
the island of Marajé had been, at some date, 
“an integral part of the glacial deposits 
that formed the whole valley,” and at a later 
period became an island in the bed of the 
river, which, dividing into two arms, encir- 
cled it completely ; and then, joining again 
ina single stream, flowed onward to the sea- 
shore, “ which in those days lay much far- 
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ther to the eastward than it now does.” 
Strange as it may seem, Professor Agassiz, 
while maintaining that “the sea is eating 
away the land much faster than the rive 
ean build it up,” ignored the possibility that 
this delta, the asserted absence of which 
so sorely puzzles geographers, might have 
been washed away in great part, and that 
the immense archipelago at the opening of 
the Amazons should be considered as the re- 
mains thereof. Old canals and swamps have 
been filling and new ones forming every day. 
In the wet season the islands, however nu- 
merous they may have previously been, are 
divided into many smaller ones by a net- 
work of channels tenfold more complex than 
during the dry season. They have an allu- 
vial formation. The reticulation of the 
Amazonian delta is not cirenmscribed by 
the two main branches of the river—-that 
is, by the Amazons proper and the Para 
River—but by means of rivers, lakes, stream- 
lets, and channels it extends from the mouth 
of the river Xingu as far down the south- 
eastern coast of Brazil as Maranham. The 
northern part of the province of Para, dur- 
ing the wet season, is nanght but a vast 
swamp intersected by channels more numer- 
ous than those which reticulate the delta 
of the Nile. Two boats were dispatched to 
Salinas last March from the steamer Lich- 
mond in search of a pilot. They were miss- 
ing several days, and at last given up as 
wrecked among the breakers of the dread- 
ful Salinas Bay; but later on they made 


| their appearance at Para, after rowing many 
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days overland among luxuriant submerged 
forests, and through creeks and lakes which 
for countless miles netted the province, and 
finally communicated with the Para River. 

Maraj6o is the largest island of South 
America, and is situated between the Ama 
zons and the Atlantic Ocean. 
what like 


has been broken away, it is separated from 


Shaped some 


a lozenge from which a corner 


the continent by several natural channels, 
throngh which the waters of the Amazons 
‘ xpand themise lves before forming the south 
ern branch of the river. The northern coast 
of the island runs nearly parallel to the equa- 
torial line, from which it is at some points 
only seven miles distant. From Maguary 
Point, the eastern « Xtremity of the northern 
a canal 
Marajo 
extends about 150 geographical miles, its 
vreatest width from north to south being 
always below 100 miles. 


coast, to the mouth of the Cajuiina 
nNarking its western boundary line 


On the white sands 
of Maguary a ceaseless strife is waged be- 
tween the green waves of the ocean and the 
vellow current of the river. At high tide 
the point stands but a few lines above the 
water-level,at every instant seemingly about 
to be submerged, but in reality never coy 
ered. A nearly diagonal line drawn from 
northwest to southeast in front of the ocean 
like expanse of the mouth of the Tocantins 
divides the island into two nearly equiva- 
lent sections, the southwestern being cover- 
ed with woods, and called mattas, while the 
northeastern is an endless prairie (campos), 
relieved at rare intervals by groves of trees. 
The former is of extraordinary fertility even 
for a tropical country; it yields nearly ev- 
ery variety of wood known in Northern Bra- 
zil. The India rubber tree grows so plenti- 


fully that this section has been styled the 
El Dorado of the India rubber collector. 
Low as the campos and mattas are, there 
are in the island tracts of marshy ground 
whose level is lower than that of the rive: 
It appears that these were formerly lakes 
and streamlets which in the course of tims 
became filled with an overgrowth of marshy 
plants and water sediments caught in their 


meshes, These SWalbps are generally ea 


bairas (low lands). Some of these (ca 
mondongos) are from fifteen to twenty miles 
in circumference, and abound in myriads of 
reptiles, electric eels, and leeches, which reh- 
der approach to those solitudes the more 
dangerous as they are recognized with difti- 
culty by any one not a native. 

When the rainy season begins, the baixas 
naturally fill up with rain; a flood spreads 
far and wide through the land until outlets 
are reached in some of the lakes and rivers 
of the island. The lake Arary, almost in 
the centre of the island, in the prairie r 
Ifa morning ex 
cursion on the lake is delightful, the even 
ing stroll on the beach is no less so, when 


gion, is most noteworthy. 


the water is dyed with the purple sunset, 
and the quiet of the scenery is broken here 
and there by a fire along the shore, casting 
into dark relief the figures of Indians cook 
ing their supper. 

The average width of the lake varies from 
two to two and a half miles, and its length 
from north to south, exclusive of the numer 
ous ramifications formed by the river Apel, 
is almost ten miles. During the wet season 

from November to June—the lake con 
tains from fifteen to twenty feet of clear and 
very palatable water; but in summer its 
waters fall as low as seven, and even four 
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t. and being continually stirred to their 
est ce pths by trade-winds, they become 
ddy. and assume a leaden color and a dis- 
eeable saline taste. 

Phe most important river in the island is 
» called the Arary. from the 
thern extremity of the lake, and describ- 
countless sinuosities, it 


Starting 


takes a south 
sterly direction across the prairies, and 
ers some lovely bits of landscape to any 
rist whose poetic feeling is not too easily 
vlued by apparent monotony, and who is 
e to detect the variety with which nature 
er clothes its works, however resembling 
e another in general outlines. Below the 
ive of Cashoeira the Arary becomes uar- 
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of them all, namely, the National 
do Arary. 


‘azenda 
It covers nearly two thousand 
square miles. Administrative mismanage- 
ment, absence of intelligent direction, horse 
and cattle stealing, organized on the widest 
scale throughout the cattle-raising portion 
of the island, the epizooty that has ravaged 
the country for many years, the yearly floods 

these and other causes combine to render 
this farm, which might form elsewhere the 
wealth of a to the 


state. the dwelling 


government, a burden 
The farm-house, now 
of the superintendent, is situated in a most 
picturesque spot. It was built by mission- 
aries some time during the last century, and 


is located on a table-land which surmounts 
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rower, darker, and drearier; in some places, 
during several months in the year, the sea 
grass and wild cane often grow so thick in 
the bed and along the banks as to obstruct 
the passage of boats. It was only by using 
our wood-knives, or terzados, as they are 
called by Brazilians, after the same fashion 


tASS ON THE ARARY RIVER. 


the highest floods. The house is two-sto- 


ried, capacions, and solidly built, although 


| bearing externally the marks of its great 


Its accommodations are good, and a 
veranda runs around three of its sides. The 
plentiful hooks for hammocks affixed to the 
walls and supports of this veranda called up 


as in my excursions through the Amazonian | visions of the many naps and swings enjoyed, 


forests, that our boat was made to take its| with the cooling trade-winds, by the easy- 


way up to the village. After turning the 
baixa of Moirin, however, and assuming an 
easterly course, the Arary widens consider- 
ably, its surroundings become more pleas- 
ant, its waters grow clearer, its banks be- 
come rocky and higher, and finally, after 


passing through farms, sugar-cane and co- | 


coa plantations, and changing its course to 
southeast by south, it discharges itself into 
the Maraj6é Bay (another name for the Para 
River), leaving to its right the important 
island of Santa Anna do Arary. 

Having alluded to the fazendas along the 
banks of the Arary, I can not forbear men- 
tioning the most extensive and important 


| going monks of older times, and the vast 


pigeon and hen coops near at hand told sim- 
ilarly of the good cheer to which they were 
}not impartial. At the time of my visit I 
found the cellar beneath the house filled 
| with water; but whether the worthy ecclesi- 
astics of yore had it built for that or some 
other purpose is an open question. On the 
right of the farm still remain the ruins of 
| the exterior walls of a chapel, half hiding 
|the riot of wild vegetation within. And 
| here another little problem presented itself 
| to my mind: what reason was I to assign 
| for the fact that those devout monks built 
| their own dwelling so much more endurii 


ha 
1s 











Se ea 


ran 


ein tale 
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than that of their God? Further to the 
right stand the ranch-bhouses, sixteen in 
number, and constructed of wet clay and 
wooden frames. There lived the slaves em- 
ployed by the missionaries. During a cer- 
tain period of the wet season the Arary of- 
fers a singular phenomenon to the eyes of 
the traveller: its waters run in opposite di- 
rections; the lower part of the river runs 
down to the bay, while the upper part flows 
sluggishly backward and throws itself into 
the lake, to resume its natural course when 
the latter has attained its maximum depth. 

I have called attention to the fact that 
the Arary was sometimes closed to naviga- 
tion by the overgrowth of the sea-grass or 
wild cane. The navigation of many of the 
rivers in the island is impeded by the same 
hinderance, though locomotion is not wholly 
stopped in this way. Be these plants hewn 
away by the hand of man or carried off by 
the currents, they gather again in thick-mat- 
ted floating islands, and not rarely arrest 
the progress of a steamer until her wheels 
and bow are cleared from their entangle- 
ment. ‘Lhe denseness of these floating isl- 
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ands, or barrancos, is sometimes astonishing. 
While exploring the Tartarugas River I 
have seen half a dozen cows race wildly 
over a barranco as upon dry land, moving 
with it down the river, without at all dis- 
turbing its compactness. 

Next to the Arary in length and impor- 
tance is the Anajas, whose manner of forma- 
tion is clearly shown by the map. Broad 
and deep, this river affords no obstacle to 
navigation for over half its course, and is 
very picturesque, with its luxuriant forest 
emerging from the river edges, and especial- 
ly so in the tract where the village of Anajas 
arises at the junction of two tributaries of 
the river. 

The temperature, as a matter of course, is 
very high throughout the island, the heat 
being, however, stronger in the forests of the 
west than in the prairies of the east, as an 
impenetrable screen of foliage neutralizes in 
the former the beneticial action of the sea 
winds. It is the privilege of the woodland, 
particularly of the Ingapos, where the India 
rubber collector is most frequently found, to 
be the native land of the intermittent fever. 
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fere man, literally buried in lakes of verd- 
, breathing only the pestilential exhala- 
us of decomposing vegetation and stag 
uit water, must be said to perish slowly 
ither than live, his mode of living hasten 
nature’s destructive The fish 
on Which he feeds, the cachaca (Brazilian 
he must drink to check artificially 
e action of the deleterious elements ab 


work. 
liskey 
rhed by his constitution and to give his 
stem a fleeting strength, do not constitute 
Nor is his dwelling 
t all ealenlated to add to his physical im- 
rvovenent. Too indolent to prepare com 
ortable lodgings for himself when he knows 
hat he is to live in the place only a part of 
the year, he hardly builds up a shed sufti- 
ent to shelter him from the rain. 


e healthiest re ime. 


I have 


AFFUA, ON THI 


seen hundreds of * siringueiros” who had no 
other dwelling than their mosquito-net un- 
der asmall thatched roof of palin leaves, and 
even some whose sole protection against the 
rain and the dreadful dampness of the night 
was a few banana leaves spread on the top 
ofthe net. The mosquito-net of the Indian 
is not of the filmy consistency known to 
most of onr readers. Brazilian insects are 
not so easily mitigated as their comparative- 
ly civilized brethren of the North; those of 
Maraj6 particularly are very bold, and for 
them a net of thick, impervious cloth is req- 
uisite, Offering no opening to their intrusive- 
ness. For this purpose the net usually falls 
upon a mat of hide stretched on the ground 
beneath, and is provided with sleeves for 
the ropes of the hammock, about which the 
former are always tightly fastened. 
Vou. LVIIL—No, 345.—24 
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Although at present the India rubber 
forms the wealth of Northern Brazil, it will 
be soon found that no real improvement is 
possible without a clearing of the land 
operation 


ah 
with the 
Phe intermittent fever 
than half the number of the 

lew 


seriously 
culture of the 


consistent 
tree, 
destroys more 

Only 


hive 


workers, can endure the eli 


mate for or SIX Seasons. The natives 
are tully 


the 


aware of this, but 
lightest 


as the labor is 
remunerative, the 
majority confront all dangers, and continue 
to collect it, 


and most 


unmindful of every thing save 
the prospect of idleness during one-half of 
the year. Agriculture and the really eiv 
ilizing industries are negleeted; ignorance, 
indolence, and misery prevail even in those 


Villages which possessed the most promising 


» ISLAND OF MARAJO, 


outlook before the India rubber trade had 
entirely supplanted the culture of the sugar- 
cane, cottee, cocoa, Cotton, mandioea, and 
Indian corn. 
Life the 
healthier and more enjoyable. There 
can easily detect upon the countenances 
of the inhabitants the healthful of 


the sea-breezes. Fevers are not uncommon 


on prairies is comparatively 


one 
work 


even in this section of the country during 
the months of November and December, but 
they are not productive of such deadly ef- 


fects as those of the woodland. No country 


in the world changes so much its aspect as 


this section of Marajé as seasons succeed to 
one another. The prairies look most de- 
lightful in the earliest part of summer, 
when vegetation is in its glory, when her- 
ons, ducks, and ciganas are plentiful on the 
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SOCRE AND SALVATERKA. 


grass, and tlocks of minor birds, with thei 
gorgeous plumage glittering in the sun, fill 
the air with musie and motion, while from 
the reedy grasses comes mysteriously the 
deep note of the unicorn,* so greatly praised 
in Brazil, and so seldom to be seen; and 
horses are galloping around and cows qui- 
etly pasturing among water-lilies—not deli 
cate, small plants growing timidiy among 
mosses and ferns, but giant tlowers with 
leaves four or tive feet in diameter. When 
summer draws to a close, the prairie as- 
sumes other forms. The graminaceas upon 
which the cattle feed become withered and 
die; the clayey soil, parched by the violent 
heat, breaks into hnge yawning, irregular 
eracks, and the whole scene is transformed 
into a wild desert. The dry grass is set on 
fire, and, the winds having greatly dimin- 
ished, a dense cloud of smoke hanes over 
this part of the island, through whieh the 
sun appears as if seen through a smoked 
glass. It is at this time that the eattle 
raisers and their raqueiros are seen gallop 
ing from farm to tarm over the endless 
plains, their pace scarcely interrupted by 
the terrible swamps, for the purpose of col 
leeting and branding their herds of cattle 

an arduous work, but, owing to the great 
number of people it brings together, it as 
sumes the character of a rural festival, by 
no means the least noisy in Brazil. Well- 
nigh exhausted by the hardships of the day, 
they seek at night recuperation in dancing 
and wild merriment. Their favorite dance 
is the quadrille, but they throw into it so 


rn is “a large bird, half wader, half fow), 
to the genus Palamedea.”—AGassiz. 





much of their characteristic movements that 
if loses its conventional aspeet, and in the 
eyes of a foreigner assumes the odd form of 
a wild national orgy, the pipes in the mouths 
of the female dancers strongly intensifying 
the vrotesqueness of the scene. 

When the tlood season comes, only the 
higher portions of the island, termed lezos, 
are dry. “The island of San Juan” (as Ma 
rajO was formerly called), wrote the worthy 
engineer Simoes de Carvalho in 1799, “is an 
immense pot of water for one half of the 
year; for the other half, an immense pot ot 
verdure.” At the time of my second visit, 
although the flood had not been very great 
that year, the prairies were a great lake, 
from which here and there emerged an isl 
and-like strip of land covered with grass o1 
vroves of trees, I saw canoes move above 
these fields over which a few months before 
I had seen vaqueiros gallop, and enormous 
fishes dart where mammalia had pastured 
heretofore. Where the waters were low I 
saw montarias* attached to the tails of oxen, 
and driven exactly as one would a eart. 

As stated above, cattle-raising is one of 
the main industries of the island. This in- 
dustry was introduced by the farmer Fran- 
cisco Rodriguez Pereira. The missionaries 
extended the industry, and toward the end 
of the eighteenth century cows and oxen 
were reckoned at 500:000 head, and horses 
at twice that number. This enormous mul- 
tiplication of the species soon engendered 
proportionate evils. The horses became al- 
most wild, and so ravaged the prairies as 

* An Indian canoe having a cabin covered by a 
thatched roof of palm leaves. 
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ot to leave sufticient food for the cattle, 
he latter being ultimately forced to betake 
emselves to the swamps, where they per- 
shed in enormous numbers from their in 
jility to extricate themselves from the 
ud. Fifty years ago the farmers of Ma 
ijo applied to the government for radical 
easures against this multitude of wild 


orses. They are now ebliged to seek gov- 
rumental assistance to preserve the race, 
iid have to pay for a horse sixty times over. 
In 1825, just when the farmers’ complaints 
ere most pressing upon the government, 

Englishman begged leave of the Presi 
lent of the province to buy and kill 50,000 
jorses, With the objeet of exporting thei 
des and manes. License being readily 
vranted, he bought them at from tive t 


) 
seventeen cents apiece. The example was 
followed by other English and French spee 
ulators, all of whom retired rich trom the 
traftic, and with the title of benefactors of 
the island of Marajo. 


contractors were nov held by any condition 


Meanwhile, as the 


to bury the careasses of the slaughtered an- 
mals, these remained for a long time on the 
prairies, and, putrefying rapidly, caused the 
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atmosphere to become so vitiated as to for 
bid approach to the locality. A terrible ep 
izooty was the natural consequence of this 
reckless procedure, the etforts of the cattle 
raisers and of the provincial and general gov 
ernments proving alike unavailing against 
the disease tor ove1 forty years. Nor has it 
yet wholly disappeared. 

The tloods, too, destroy the cattle by thon 
sands yearly. People who at the opening 
ot the wet season owned 2000 head found 
sometimes that their stock had been reduced 
to 300 at its close. What the Brazilian gov 
ernment does to improve the condition of 
the island and avert the evil, beyond sending 
engineers to study the Hn portandt problem, 
it would be difficult to say: but I fear a long 
time will elapse betore any decided progress 
is nade 

The population of the island is estimated 
at 36,000, and it is divided into three coun 
ties (comareas), Which are subdivided inte 
five districts (lermos), the latter embracing 
eight villages, to each of which is given the 
pompous title of villa, or city. Chaves, a 
village on the northern coast, commands an 


extensive view of the Amazons, the large 





CUAVES, ON THE NORTIL COAST. 
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island of Caviana, and, toward the north- 
east, of the canal which divides the lat- 
ter from the island of Mexiana. The vil 
lage is formed by two squares and by two 
roads, Which are cut at right angles by two 
sinaller ones. The population does not ex 
ceed 300 in number. There are two prima 
ry schools, attended by eighteen male and 
twelve female children. A division of the 
sexes is deemed necessary 5 hence the Wuin | 
ber of schools in the island—thirty for 400 
pupils. A vessel of the Amazons Steam 
Navigation Company, under government 
contract, places this village in monthly com- 
munication with Para. Deprived by nature 
of any harbor, and entirely exposed to eur- 
rents and winds, approach to Chaves is oft 
en dangerous and always difficult for boats 
of any size. Chaves might be termed a no- 
madic city,as it has more than once changed 
its situation, retiring each time further in- 
land. The police head-quarters were for- 
merly established at the point where now 
the steamers of the company drop anchor. 
An old chureh used to stand 240 yards out 
in the river, so large a portion of the shore | 
having been here detached by the Amazons 
within the last century. Some detached 
portions of the coast and some ruins of pri- 
vate houses still exist on the river-edge, 
which bear witness to the growing sway of 
the currents at this point during the last 
twenty-five years. 

Salvaterra and Sonré, shown in another 
illustration, deserve mention. The former 
is built on the right bank of the Igarapé 
Grande at its opening into the Para River, 
the latter on the left bank a short distance 
above. From Salvaterra, Souré may be seen, | 
rising on a rocky strip of land, comparative- 
ly high above the prairie and the windings 
of the stream—altogether a charming bit of 
landscape. These are cool spots, too, and | 
command a magnificent view of the river | 
Para. So much sea-water is brought by the | 
tide to the Igarapé Grande that from An- 
gust to January Souré and Salvaterra are | 
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abundantly frequented as watering-places 
by the Paranese, and would be still more 
so if they offered less meagre accommoda 
tions to visitors. 

With the exception of Anajas, Cashoeira 
is the only village in the interior of the isl- 
and. It is situated on the prairies aloug 
the left bank of the Arary, twenty-two miles 
above its mouth. It is a neat and well- 
built village, although not picturesque. The 
main trade of Cashoeira, like that of Soure, 
is the exportation of cattle——to the extent of 
10,000 head per annum. Cotton, rice, man 
dioca, Cocoa, and other commodities are also 
produced, but in quantities insufficient for 
the needs of the place, despite the faet that 
the soil is of the richest nature, and partie- 
ularly adapted to all kinds of agricultural 
produce. Five or six square miles of this 
land in the hands of one or two hundred 
Americans would yield enongh farinha de 
mandioca—the Brazilian bread—to feed all 
the inhabitants of the two provinces of 
Para and Amazonas. 


IL.—THE CITY OF PARA. 

Although the city of Para is but seventy 
wiles distant from the mouth of the Ama- 
zons, and the breadth of the Para River va- 
ries from thirty-six to twenty miles, it is by 
no means an easy matter for vessels unac- 
quainted with the locality to make their 


| way up the great river to that city. Owing 


to the ceaseless alterations in the sea and 
river bottom—the work of the contending 
currents of the two elements—it is suggest- 
ed by all books of “ Instructions for Naviga- 
tors along the Brazilian Coasts,” that cap- 
tains bound for Para should anchor in front 


|of the light-house at Atalaia Point, in not 
| less than eight fathoms of water, and signal 
| fora pilot, who is supposed to exist in Salinas 


Bay, near Atalaia, and the only port of entry 
to the vast regions watered by the Amazons. 
To secure a pilot at Salinas is, if less dan- 
gerous, even a more uncertain undertaking 
than to approach the coast. The light- 
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wise is uninhabited, save when the keeper 

yroceeds thither in the evening to light its 
ysterious lamp. This personage does not 

enown marine glasses, and is commonly un- 

rovided with the means of making signals, 
hich, as a matter of course, are of a wholly 

soterie nature. Usually he pays no heed 
itever to the messages of anxiously 

r vessels. There is often a pilot at 


utin 


Salinas, in which case the absence of a suit 


je boat is an absolute certainty; or, if 
boat is convenient, a pilot can not be 
found. When the Emperor of Brazil, on 
iis way to Parad, passed, some four years 
vo, near Atalaia, he was delayed two days 
vefore a pilot made his appearance. 
Phe Para River, though only a branch of 
\mazons, first strikes the traveller with 
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efficiency in the past, is now about as re 
doubtable for warlike purposes as a paste 
Nevertheless, all 
vessels intending to sail up the Amazons are 


board eastle would be. 


expected to exchange salutes, and ask from 
this rheumatic old Gibraltar permission to 
proceed further. 

The appearance of Parad from the harbor 
is in the highest degree pleasing. The nu 
merous spires, towers, and cupolas of the 
churches, the lofty palatial edifices of the 
government, the red-tiled roofs, and finally 
the white facade of the tall row of buildings 
separated from the river by a line of cocoa 
nut palms with bulbous stems, low-drooping 
clusters of heavy fruit, and plume-like hang 
ing flowers, and beyond the city one wide 
and towering forest, while the wharf re 
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a sense of its immensity. Both ofits banks 
A great num- 
summer isles of 


wre never seen in one view. 
ber of islands, veritable *“ 
Eden,” contract the view, and only a nar- 
row blue line far to the right is all that is 
at times visible of the island of Marajo. 
The islands multiply as one nears Para, and 
are more and more enlivened by the vision 
of pretty cottages nestled in foliage, and fae- 
tories that wear so little of our Northern 
aspect of brick and toil and smoke that 
they, too, harmonize with their environ- 
ment of bright trees and glorious tlowers. 
As if to bring to memory the old wars, and 
the monopolies that were not jess banefal 
to the improvement of the empire, when the 
Amazons was closed by Portuguese greedi- 
ness against foreign navigation, there stands 
on a rock lying in the river-bed an ancient 
fort of circular shape, which, whatever its 
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sounds with the noise of a erowd of Indians, 
negroes, and whites, and the harbor swarms 
with canoes, launches, and steamers—ail 
this presents a most picturesque view. In 
no other locality, perhaps, are civilization 
and barbarism contrasted with so strong 
and agreeable effect. The honses in the 
commercial quarter of the city are usually 
two-storied, plastered, and whitewashed, or 
painted red, yellow, or blue; not a few are 
faced with variously tinted porcelain tiles. 
Balconies and glass windows abound; but 
the old lattice casements are retained in the 
If we except some of the 
business thoroughfares, the streets of Para 
are generally unpaved; one literally wades 
through loose sand, which, after a rain-storm, 
is gullied into innumerable rivulets that 
render locomotion any thing but pleasant. 
The keeping of a seat in a vehicle is a mat- 


poorer quarters. 
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RUA DE SAN JOSE, 

ter requiring considerable gymnastic ability. 
Of the forty inhabitants of Para, 
there is only one person who indulges in the 


thousand 


luxury ofa private carriage, despite the faet 
that the Paranese are as fond of driving as 
the Parisians, and the public drivers do an 
excellent business. 

If the old part of the city offers no great 
er attraction to the tourist than any ordi- 
wary it must be acknowledged that 


towh, 
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the new portion is very beautiful. The Ru 

Nazareth (Nazareth Avenue), which, at 
the time when Bates, Wallace, and Agassiz 
undertook their journeys up the Amazons, 
was only a suburban road embellished at 
rare intervals by country-seats, is now lined 
for nearly two miles with pretty residences 
one or two stories high, with spacious ve 
randas, and surrounded by majestic natural 
parks or elegant little gardens, and has be 

The 
air along the avenue is heavy with perfume 
of orange and lemon trees and other rich 
tropical fruits, and the sidewalks are edged 
with magnificent silk-cotton trees—lhuge 
trees whose trunks taper rapidly from the 
ground upward, to radiate again into a 
thick foliage of perpetual green, ample 
enough to completely shade the street from 
walk to walk, and flowers, 
opening, look like “red balls studding the 
branches.” 


de 


come the aristocratic quarter of Para. 


Whose before 
The streets closely adjacent to 
the Rua de Nazareth are hardly less beanti 
ful, and are similarly ornamented by stately 
rows of almond, silk-cotton, and cocoa-nut 
trees, 

The Rua de Nazareth has a tramway run- 
ning direct to Mareo da Legua, a suburb 
about tive miles distant. At this point the 
land slopes into a marshy hollow, in which 
are situated the publie wells. Here innu 
merable Hoisy negresses wash the linen of 
the city, and here are filled painted hogs- 
heads on wheels and drawn by bullocks. In 
the early morning this loeality is‘full of ac- 
tivity. Negroes and Gallegos,* vociferating 
and wrangling, fill the lanes and alleys with 
their water-carts, and assemble for morning 


* Gallegos is a name by which the Portuguese con- 
temptuously call the Spaniards from Galicia, who mi- 
grate to Portngal and pursue the calling of water-car- 
riers. Brazilians avenge the Spaniards by applying the 
same name to the Portuguese, and no less contempt is 


| attached thereto. 
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uns in unwashed = tav- 
s at street corners. The 
her extremity of the tram- 
yay connects with the busi- 
ess part of the city, and the 
rowded cars, at the hours 
hen people vo to or return 
om their stores and offices, 
emind one for a moment of 
ir busy American cities 
or a moment, IT say, for the 
iorse is replaced by his out- 
st relative the mule, and 


the illusion is quickly de- 
stroved. 

The inhabited portion of 
the avenue is bisected by 
the Largo de Nazareth, or 
Nazareth Square, which is 
iL misnomer, as the reser- 
Here 


e located the chureh and 


vation is cireular. 


chapel devoted to the wor- 
ship of Our Lady of Naz- 
areth. Skin diseases are 
extraordinarily prevalent 
on the Amazons, the warm, 
moist atmosphere often re- 
tarding the healing of 
wounds and sores, and conu- 
verting them into serious 
matters. A beewar in re- 
ceiving alms will express 
his gratitude by wishing 
that *Our Lady of Nazareth 
may protect you from all 
sores 3” and it is customary 

with the lower classes, when 

in fits of passion, togive vent 

most emphatically to wishes of very differ 
ent character. A panacea for all such af 
flictions was at length discovered by some 
ecclesiastical wiseacre in the image of Our 
Lady of Nazareth. The chureh and chapel 
just mentioned became in this way a shrine 
of highly vauntedefticacy,andevery Wednes 
day sufferers from every quarter resort thith 
er to hear mass and have prayers offered for 
relief. The chapel walls are abundantly 
decorated with offerings that lave been 
made to Our Lady ot Nazareth proots ot 
the miracles which she has performed. They 
are painted models of heads and limbs, in 
wood or wax, purporting to have been the 
afflicted members of persons cured by this 
miraculous ageney. In this way the sacred 
edifice has degenerated into an anatomical 
museum, 

In October occurs the feast of Our Lady 
of Nazareth. From all places up the Ama- 
zons people pour down to Pari on that oe- 
casion. For two weeks Nazareth Square 
becomes nightly ablaze with lights and fire- 
works, and is metamorphosed into a ball- 
room, in which a crowd of inhabitants whirl 
in the most maddening dances. 





A BRAZILIAN BENIIORA, 


It is difficult to imagine any thing more 
monotonous than the life of the Brazilian 
Wherever the old Portuguese 
ideas of propriety still prevail the lives of 


‘senhoras.” 


women are colorless as those of cloistered 
nuns, and without the relief of the religious 
enthusiasm. Many a lady passes her life 
day atter day without stirring from the four 
walls of her house, either motionless in het 
hammock, or staring through her window- 
bars at passers-by. She Is never seen tm 
the street save when on her way to the the 
atre or to church, and in these cases always 
with a male chaperon, certainly a member 
of her family. She seldom receives calls, 
and consequently her in-door attire is a slat- 
ternly dishabille. It is sad to contemplate 
these stifled existences: without contact 
with the outer world, withont the charm 
of domestic life, without books or culture 
of any kind, the Northern Brazilian woman 
shortly becomes as discontented as she is 
useless, 

The men of the Amazons are, as a rule, 
illiterate, and imbued with all the preju- 
dices and self-conceit of ignorance. They 
can see nothing beyond their stage of civil 
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development; indeed, they boast that their 
country in beauty, culture, and progress 
surpasses any in the world. They are dis 
tinguished for mental indolence. To most 
of them all tlowers are “ flores,” as Mrs. Ay 
assiz well remarked, and all animals, from 
the fly to the tapir, are “ bixos” (animals). 
So very vague were the replies made to my 
inquiries for the common names of insects 
and birds, that I was obliged to renounce 
the idea of adding the national to the sci- 
entific classification of my collections. In 
one thing, at least, are Brazilians in advance 
of other nations whieh boast of greater ClV- 
ilization, namely, in their actual acknowl- 
edgment of the equality of races. There is 
absolutely no distinction of color made in 
Brazil; a negro, supposing him to be free, 
is treated with as much consideration as 
any white man of his standing, and a black 
lady meets with as respectful recognition 
as a White one, 

Be what may its beauty, when measured 
by the standard of Northern architecture, 
the prevailing style in private dwellings at 
Para is well adapted to the needs of the 
people and the exigencies of the climate. 
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The rooms are large, with high ceilings, and 


well ventilated. The furniture is generally 
of the simplest kind, the ornamental part 
thereof consisting chietly of old mirrors, 
chandeliers, and huge vases of artificial 
flowers under glass covers. The arrange- 
ment of a sitting-room or parlor deserves 
particular notice, as it is unlike any thing 
found elsewhere. There are often more 
chairs in it than in a whole American house; 
they not only line the walls, but are also dis- 
posed in two rows half-way across the floor, 
at right angles with the sofa, as though Bra- 
zilians intended to create a small cozy room 
within the large one. Whenever the nota 
ble character of his visitors compels the 
host to abandon his hammock, the recep- 
tion takes place within this inclosure, the 
owner of the house naturally reserving for 
himself the place of honor—the sofa. It is 
amusing to regard the ostentatious formal- 
ities that attend these visits of ceremony. 
The conversation is carried on in a subdued, 
frigid, but extravagantly polite manner, no 
motion of any kind being indulged in by 
the participants, and the position de rigueur 
being that of sitting mummies. Fortunate 
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foreigners are not bound by the same 

ode of etiquette, and it must be said that 
izilians welcome them = cheerfully, and 

ll do any thing in their power to make 

em feel at home. 
Among the public buildings at Para the 
ernment Palace, the Portuguese Hospi 
ind the Theatre of Nostra Senhora da 
z (Our Lady of the Peace) are the most 
markable. The marble staircase and ves 
le of the government building are espe 
ily a work of art. The Portuguese Hos 

tal is a most imposing building, and seen 
from a distance its whitewashed walls in 
the glittering sun seem to be of the whitest 


( 
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ofits kind on this side of the Atlantic. The 
religious name given to the edifice, if it 
bears witness to the bigotry of the city, he 
speaks also its patriotism, as it was erected 
at the close of the Paraguayan war, and in 
commemoration of the peace signed between 
Brazil and Paraguay. The exterior arehi 
tecture is of the handsome Tuscan order, 
\ ith ale oves ol three sides, whic h are sup 
ported by beautiful marble 
The interior is also in the style of Italian 
theatres, which may be brietly deseribed as 


a series of private boxes disposed in five on 


colonnades 


six stories, one above the other, and which 
well replace the clumsy galleries of our the- 
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Parian marble. It is difficult to imagine an 
edifice more appropriate for the purpose to 
which it is devoted. Every thing bears 
Witness to the cleanliness, cheerfulness, and 
order of the establishment. Some of the 
public rooms are very handsome, especially 
the eastern one, where there is a statue of 
King Louis of Portugal, and the western 
one, at the end of which hangs a mawnifi- 
cent full-length portrait of Emperor Dom 
Pedro II. The upper tloor of the central 
building is occupied by a spacions leeture- 
room and rooms for the doctors’ accommo- 
dation. One of the great features of this 
hospital is a well-selected library for the 
amusement of the inmates. This hospital 
was lately erected, chietly at the expense of 
the pious brother of the Portuguese king, 
and is supported by contributions from the 
Portuguese colony of the city. 

The Theatre of Our Lady of the Peace is 


undoubtedly the largest and finest building 


atres. And a magnificent sight it affords 
when the immense room is ablaze with 
countless lights, revealing the gorgeous 
dresses, jewels, glossy raven hair, and spark- 
ling eves of the Brazilian ladies peeping 
forth from their boxes allaround. Between 
the acts of the performance it is the custom 
of ladies and gentlemen to leave their boxes 
and promenade in the alcoves, which are 
also profusely illuminated, and communicate 
with one another by means of a vast ball- 
room occupying the whole front of the build- 
ing. All these figures of ladies dressed at 
their best, and passing to and fro in the glow 
of a thousand gas-lights, chatting, laughing, 
courting, and coquetting—in short, making 
the best of their few moments of freedom 
while on the dark square below the im- 
mediate vicinity of the building is thronged 
with women of the lower classes in their 
neat white garments, afford a panorama of 
which no idea can be conveyed by words. 
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Another picturesque view of life at Para 
is shown at the market early in the morn- 
The market 


story high, with an unroofed square in the 


ing. is a large building one 
centre, Which is occupied by the stands for 
fish andimeat. The corridor running around 
this space is lined on both sides by stalls, in 
which are disposed with artistic disorder 
fresh loads of bananas, oranges, and all trop 
ical fruits; baskets of vegetables and flow- 
ers, trays of sweetmeats, rolls of tobacco, and 
bunches of pipes; pitchers of lemonade, 
plates of fried fish, chickens, parrots, monk- 


cys 


LADY OF 


TUE VERAOE, 


to see in North America. The women espe 
cially are tinely made, and have quite a dig 
nitied presence, 

Santa Maria do Belem do Gram Para—this 
being the full name of the city commonly 
called) Pard—was founded in 1615, the year 
that saw the death of Shakspeare, by Fran- 
cisco Caldeira, who was commissioned by 
the general government of Brazil to build a 
fort at the mouth of the Amazons, in order 
to close the river to foreigners, who had com- 
menced trading withthe Indians. Although 
indolent and seemingly unmindful of every 


every thing. The crowd fora few hours | turn of affairs, Parad has been more than once 
the scene of dreadful events. Almost from 
the year of foundation it has been the bat 
tle-ground of military and monastie factions, 
Which have abandoned themselves to every 


species of disorder and retaliation. 


isso great as to render progress almost im 


possible. It was a new pleasure to me to 


arn 


watch the picturesque negro groups selling 


their wares or sitting about gossiping, and 
the old women, Who, indifferent to 
every thing around, even to the selling of 
thei 


Se ele 


eri 


Indian The un- 
happy natives were dealt with most cruel- 
ly by the highest office-holders under the 
Portuguese régime, the Jesuits having al- 
ways advocated the slavery of the Indians. 
Hatred naturally having been aroused, the In- 
dians, whenever opportunity offered, halted 
at nothing to satisfy their desire for revenge. 


vegetables, were smoking their long, 
pipes. The on 
the Amazons, although not such a tine-look 


straight-stemmed negroes 


site 


ing athletic race as those of the southern 
provinces of Brazil, are by far more power- 
ful and handsomer types than we are wont 


a aipenicaanetss 





ie aren ikea aeaies 


AT THE MOUTH O 


When independence was proclaimed in 
e provinee of Parad, the Portuguese author- 
es intended to hold the capital, but on the 
mmons of the English Captain Grenfell, 
iord Cochrane’s lieutenant, the city was 
ven up to a municipal commission, and 
e government of Dom Pedro Ll. was regu 
rly installed. Surprised rather than van- 
shed, the Portuguese soon attempted 
hat proved an unsuccessful insurrection. 
\ great number of the rebels fell into the 
inds of the government; five of their lead 


ers were shot, and £50 of the most prom- 


nent actors were imprisoned in a ship 
ving in the harbor. Packed in a hole in 
vhich they could scarcely breathe, nearly 
of thirst, the wretches attempted to 
enin the deck, but were driven back into 
the hole by the deadly fire of the Brazilian 
soldiers, who, to prevent further disturb 
ance, nailed up even the windows by which 
the rebels received the little quantity of air 
that kept them alive. A number of these 
wretched beings perished from asphyxia 


avil 


tion; others, attacked by madness, devoured 
one another after the fashion of wild beasts. 
During the whole night their desperate cries 
filled the air; then the noise gradually di- 
minished, until the silence of death followed. 
On the morrow, when the windows were 
opened, it was found that only four, who 
had hidden behind some barrels, had sur- 
vived. 

The last great revolution of Parad occurred 
in 1835. On January 7 of that year, the 
guard of the palace having rebelled, the 
President of the province, the commander of 
the fort, and the captain of the port, as well 
as about thirty Portuguese residents of the 
city, were slaughtered. A well-known pa- 
triot, the worthy Felix Antonio Malcher, 
was taken from the prison where he had 
heen secluded for a long time as having been 
the leader of the insurrection of Acara, and 
was declared President, after stipulating 
that he should obey no order from the gen 
eral government until Dom Pedro IL. was of 
age. Hardly had order been re-established 
when Pedro Vinagre, the newly appointed 


commander of the military force inthe city, | 


learning that he was to be arrested for a 
crime he had committed, aroused the ma- 
jority of his men and the vilest crowds of 
the city against the President, and another 
insurrection commenced. The government 
palace was taken by storm. Malcher was 
taken, after losing about two hundred men. 
He was court-martialed, and sentenced to 
imprisonment for life in the Fort da Barra, 
but he was slaughtered on his way thither, 
as no one doubted by Vinagre’s secret or- 
der. Popular instability rewarded the mur- 
derer by electing him to the Presidency. 
The government, determined to quell the 
insurrection, dispatched Senhor Corréa with 
thirteen men-of-war, with injunction to 
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seize the city at any cost; but the thirteen 
men-of-war were sunk by the batteries of 
the then formidable fort. On June 24, 250 
soldiers, under the leadership of the new 
President, succeeded in forcing the rebels 
to retire Disorder continued, however, to 
reigu over the provinee, and ou August 14a 
body of Indians, led by Vinagre, fell unex- 
pectedly upon Para, and took it by storm. 
The slaughter of the whites conmenced 
anew, only a few foreign families escaping 
Ww taking refuge on the English and French 
vessels stationed in the harbor. This peri 
od may well be styled the “reign of ter- 
ror,” dissension among the rebels themselves 
This state of 
things lasted until January following, when 


having doubled the carnage. 


General Andrea opened diis way to the cap 
ital of the province by force of arms. Man 
tial Jaw was proclaimed, and by this man’s 
energy and severity the rebellion was 
brought to an end. General Andrea has 
been accused of tyranny and inhumanity. 
Perhaps he overstepped the limits of justice. 
It should be borne in mind, however, how 
difticult, if not dangerous, moderation be- 
comes on certain occasions. Better ground 
ed is the charge of his having lengthened 
the civil war for the purpose of enriching 
himself. This policy was, at all events, but 
the continuation of the rapacious one insti 
tuted by the Portuguese. 

The city and province of Parad still bleed 
from these wounds. Although the country 
has witnessed no further disturbance, agri- 
culture and trade are still paralyzed. The 
ill government of the conservatives has 


checked the development of both city and 


province. During the last fourteen years, 
when they had control over state affairs, 
Para has had nine Tweeds who have freely 
plundered the provincial treasury, one of 
them finally setting fire to the archives to 
destroy the proofs of his crimes, as well as 
those of his predecessors and confederates, 
Five or six years ago a high dignitary of the 
|Chureh at Para, who also held the office of 
Vice-President, obtained for his brother, a 
druggist, a contract to supply the city with 
quinine for the relief of the large number 
of poor people who were afflicted with in- 
termittent fever. The druggist’s bill repre- 
sented ten times the amount devoted yearly 
to this purpose, though the disease had not 
circulated more widely than usual. The 
provincial government of Para is now in the 
hands of honest, intelligent people, and 
though the treasury is empty, the city can 
not fail to greatly improve. Whoever shall 
write in ten years about the subject will 
doubtless have to register great changes 
both as regards the material and the intel- 
| lectual life of the city. The Queen of the 
Amazons has such a splendid future before 
itself as few cities in the world, howevei 
favored by nature, will ever have. 
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MOONSHINERS 
an August Mr. John Nor- 


ss, fisherman and gentleman of lei 


evening 


as scrambling along the ste ep banks 
New River, in West 

lost The sun was just set 
had the idea of the 
He knew the general direction, 
of the told 
a path was the mystery. 


ill tributary of 
ern Vir 
ting, 


ilila 


and he not least 
road home. 
for the 


that. 


him 
The 


It was a hazy 


range 


But 


mountais 


situation Was Uubpromising, 
the which 
red-hot cannon-ball suited to a gun of thir- 


evening, and sun, resembled a 
teen-inch calibre, was just balanced on the 
tops of a dense fringe of pines; night was 
coming fast, and the fisherman—you could 
see he was such from the red upon his shoul- 
der—was tired, hungry, and in a rather de- 
pressed mood, 

John Norcross was a young New Yorker, 
with plenty of means, leisure, and a passion 
for fishing He did not like 

life in the least. They 
He had been to Eu 
rope, and was not much interested in Paris, 


and hunting. 
Broadway 


to 


or town 


seemed hore him. 


or Rome either. He came back gladly, and 
having 
Virginia was 


heard that the New River region in 
a wild and pieturesque coun- 


trv, full of game, proc eeded thither, At the 


station of the railway he procured a horse, | 


struck the first road he saw, and 


him toa 


and 
this brought 
with clapboards, with a well-sweep in front, 
of the At the 
countryman with long 


nto 


small house covered 


in a gash mountam. doot 


stood an old gray 
hair and a guileless smile on his lips. 


to fish 
Norcross, entering 


hunt, 
upon 
for a 


‘T have come here and 


Mr. 


an 


friend,” said 


business.  ** ¢ you entertain me 


month, say ?” 
‘To be sure,’ Daddy Miller replied, em- 
phasizing the “to be,” 


* toob-ee.” 


and pronouncing it 


And all was soon arranged on an equita- 
ble 
and his bag 
lord 


With a snowy bed, some asparagus bushes in 


Mr. Noreross returned his horse, 
for. He was the 
‘at, clean chamber 


hasis. 


gag 


e Was sent 


and master of a ie 
the fire-place,a gaudy print on the wall of a 


“Jenny.” was printed beneath, and a fine 


view of the chickens in the yard, and the | 


In 
Mr. 


scattered 


mountain, through the small window. 
this to him highly agreeable 
Noreross set up rest, that 
around him some magazines and books on 


abode 
his 1s, 


hunting and 


schaum, and put together his breech-lead- 
ing carbine and jointed fishing rod. 
Miller, in 


hnge frilled cap, and resembling 


amiable meal-bag with a string around 
the middle, looked after him in a motherly 
way, and all was precisely to his liking. 


He had broiled chicken and wheat and corn 


| wearing a cheap calico and a chip hat. 


fishing, produced his meer- | 


Aunty | 


cream, for breakfast ; and then Mr. Noreross 


would sally forth, carrying gun and yy 


“I 


both, and quite content with all around him 


He was twenty-five or twenty-six, and a 


He Was any 
thing but foppish; but his hunting coat. full 

leather waiters, wer 
from the shop of the best artist in London. 


tall, fine-looking young fellow. 
of pockets, and fait 


and his open face and general appearance 
were agreeable, 

On this day he had been fishing fron 
morning till night, solacing himself about 
noonday with cold meat and bread from his 
sachel. His luck had been indifferent: Iy 
had wandered on and on until he lost his 
way, and now as the sun was sinking he 
was Indubitably lost. He could not even 
find the path along the stream whieh had 
brought him; and here was nieht at hand. 
with no habitation in sight. 

He was standing on a pile of rock over 
grown With a profusion of Virginia ere epel 
in full pink bloom, when he saw fording 
the stream beneath him what seemed to he 
The dusk 
blurred the figure, for the sun had just dis 
appeared ; so he leaped down from his rock, 
went to meet it, and reached the bank just 
the and rider 
water, 


the figure ofa girl on horseback. 


as horse came out of the 


He was a venerable animal, with head cd 
pressed, a furry hide,and that air of being 
surprised at Which 
Across his back lay a meal 


nothing characterizes 
age in equines, 
bag, and in front was a worn side-saddle, on 
Which was perched a girl of about twenty, 
Hei 
complexion was brown, but fresh-colored, 
and her eyes black ; her hair also, which she 


wore in a coil behind her neck. Her gener 


| al appearance was decidedly rustic; but an 


other glance showed John Noreross that this 
first comprehensive impression was errone 


| ous, or at least did not accurately measure 


her individuality. Those familiar with the 
uneducated young female of the plainer class 
know their queer airs and graces—the side 


Wise toss of the head, the negligee bearing, 


}and the stolen glances as they answer you. 
| This one was different. 
young lady with crimson cheeks, whose name, | 


She sat erect in hei 
saddle, the handsome head poised firmly on 
the shoulders, and looked straight at Mr. 
John Norcross out of her calm black eyes. 
She was tall and rather slender like himself; 
the whole pose of her figure was grace and 
was not a rustic belle, the 
fisherman said to himself, 

He came up and took off his hat to her as 
her horse walked up the bank. 

*T have lost my way, miss—I am staying 
at Daddy Miller’s,” he said, politely. “Can 
you direct me ?” 

“Daddy Miller's? That is a long way 
the river,” the girl said, stopping. 
She had made a motion of her head in re- 


case—no, she 


down 


cakes, with coffee and country milk and] sponse to Mr. John Norcross’s salute, which 





“1 HAVE LOST MY WAY, MISS.” 


he internally decided was quite comme il| “That wonld be very hard,” she at length 

faut—not too slight or too marked. said. “No, I don’t think you ought to sleep 
“Still I must get back to-night if I can,|in the mountain. If you choose—” 

miss,” he said. “I am a stranger in this| She stopped; the hesitating look came 

country—I came to hunt and fish. I don’t} again. Their eyes met, and his expression 

like the idea of spending the night in the | seemed to decide her. 

woods, though I’ve often done so.” | “If you choose,” she said, “you can come 
She looked at him, apparently hesitating. | and spend the night at father’s. It is uot 

There was light enough for him to see her | far.” 

bright eyes in the dusk. Norcross was a young man who took 
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things as they came, and rather liked the 
unexpected. He was not wedded to his do- 
mestic lares at Daddy Miller’s, and preferred 
to range now and then. He said: 

“Thank you, Miss—Miss 

“My name is Conny Neal,” she inter- 
posed, 

He langhed, and said, in the frank way 
which made him triends every where: * But 
Conny is ‘short’ for Constance, I suppose. I 
am too much of a stranger to be familiar, 
as L should be if LT called you Miss Conny.” 

* Coustance is my full name, but they call 
me Conny,” she said. “ There is no reason 
why you should not.” 

“Then Twill accept your invitation, Miss 
Conny.” 

So they went along up a winding path 
leading into a gorge of the mountains, talk 
ing by the way. The girl informed him 
that she had been to the mill, some miles 


distant, for meal. They had one man-serv- 
ant, but he was too old, and she did not 
mind going, as she knew every body—all in 
the same quiet voice, which John Norcross 
hegan to tind more and more agreeable to 
him. Tone and expression both had a 
fresh charm which he had not found in 
cities. Her pronunciation and selection of 
words were both correct beyond criticism. 
Beyond this nature asserted herself. Nor 
eross thought, * This girl is a young tree 
of the monntains, only with the straggling 
branches lopped off.” 

“This is father’s house, Sir,’ she said, point- 
ing toa small, weather-boarded farm-house 
on the slope of the mountain. They passed 
through a gate in a low fence, and crossing 
au grass plat, stopped at the door in front of 
alittle porch with a bench on each side, and 
reached by two steps. The house was of one 
story, With a garret and dormer-windows. 
The narrow passage ran from front to rear, 
and was furnished with two split-bottomed 
chairs, and a pair of deer’s antlers on the 
wall, across which lay a fowling-piece. Some 
tawny deer-hounds were lying about, snap 
ping at the flies, and a majestic sultan in the 
shape of a turkey-cock promenaded grandly 
in the midst of his family. 

Noreross assisted the girl te ‘he ground, 
and then proceeded to shoui i the meal 
bag and place it on the porch. The girl had 
opened her lips to tell him that this was un- 
necessary, and in faet an old hobbling negro 
man was approaching slowly from the rear, 
but at that moment a man came out of the 
front-door, and Noreross, rising erect after 
depositing the meal-bag on the poreh, bow- 
ed to him, 

Norcross looked euriously at his host. 
His figure was striking. He was a man of 
about fifty, tall, very erect, powerful, with 
a high forehead, piercing eyes, and a heavy 
beard and mustache. He wore a velveteen 
hunting jacket whose white seams showed 
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that it had served its owner for many 
long year, and deer-skin leggings reached 
nearly to his knees. It was the dress of 
hunter, and the host seemed to recoeniz: 
the same proclivities in his chance guest. 

He bowed, invited Noreross in, and the 
girl explained every thing in a few words 

‘You are welcome, Sir. My name is Nea! 
at your service, So you are staying at Dad 
dy Miller's ?” 

* For about three weeks. Teame to hunt 
and fish, and have had a splendid time.” 

Norcross had moved about the world 
good deal, and was off-hand with new sac 
quaintances, which made him friends. His 
laugh and whole manner were frank, and 
his host, who had been rather grim at first, 
was plainly thawing. 

*“T live in New York,” said Noreross, “ but 
[like the country better than town. I vet 
tired of streets and big houses. Daddy Mil 
ler’s home is better—-and yours too.” 

He looked round him at the white walls 
with an air of satisfaction. There wer 
some silhouettes in plain oak frames her 
and there, and on a table in one corner 
were some books—not many, and much 
worn. The floor was bare and sanded, and 
a few split-bottomed chairs, upright and 
with rockers, were nearly all the farniture 
Every thing was perfectly neat and perfect 
ly plain, down to the tallow candles burn 
ing in tin candlesticks. 

Conny Neal had disappeared as soon as 
she arrived, and now came in and said that 
supper was ready. It was excellent, ani 
served in the opposite room by an old ne 
gro woman, who ducked her head to the 
guest and then retired. Conny presided, 
and talked easily; and after eating like a 
ploughman, Norcross smoked and talked in 
the other room; then he began to yawn, 
and his host rose and led the way up stairs 
to a bedroom closely resembling his own at 
Daddy Miller’s, ushered him in, and left bim. 

Norcross was tired, but in spite of that 
fact did not go to sleep. He conld not get 
Conny Neal out of his mind. As often as 
he closed his eves her own dark ones began 
to glimmer in his mind, and he was wide- 
awake again, half expecting to see her near 
him. This insomnia went on until nearly 
midnight. Noreross was then aware that 
some people were talking below at the back- 
door of the house, and, curious to know who 
Was stirring so late, he rose and went to his 
window, which was open. The moon was 
shining, and he saw his host come out, in 
company with another person in the rough 
dress of a mountaineer. 

* Who sent word?” Neal said to his com- 
panion. 

“Tony,” was the reply. 

“Do the men know ?” 

“T have been the rounds and seen some, 
and I'll see the rest before morning.” 
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Right. When will they be here?” 
lo-morrow night, Tony says.” 

Well. if we are pushed too close, we will 

it. The war is over, but I am ready to 
no again.” 

‘So are the boys so are the boys, eap- 


‘Well, give them the orders; they know 
place. Every man armed.” 

They passed beyond hearing, into the 
dow of some pines silvered by the light 

moon, Which had just risen. Noreross 


ne back trom the window and went to 
wd, where he found sleep harder than ever. 
What did all this mean, and who were to 
ome armed, to do what? He knit his 
rows, profoundly puzzled. At last the 
rinkles grew smooth and his eyes closed. 
Phe day’s tramp conquered his curiosity, 

d he fell asleep. 

About three weeks after this visit Nor 
ross wrote the following letter to a friend 
in New York: 


“Dear ToM,—What you predicted would 
happen one day or other has happened—I 
im done for. The triend of your bosom is 

ithe toils, or something like it. Her name 
is Conny Neal, and she is the daughter of a 
splendid fellow, who has only one drawback 

he isan ex-rebel soldier, and an enragé one, 
I assure you. As a good Republican, be- 
lieving in the depravity of all who differ 
with me, this, of course, is sufficient to ruin 
him in my estimation. But, after all, he is 
a noble fellow, and, above all, his daughter 
is a paragon. Imagine a girl brought up 
in a poor house in the mountains who is a 
lady, technically speaking, even to her tin 
ger-nails. [met her by the merest accident 
while ont fishing one day, and looked upon 
her at first as only a rustie beauty without 
culture. Never was man more mistaken. 
She is better read than I am, and a per 
son of the utmost refinement, with all the 
grace of nature; and such eyes—such eyes, 
Tome ls 

“T have given you thus a whole page de- 
scribing her mind and person, and come to 
the main point—Lam eaptured. [have not 
the least idea of how it will all end, and 
have really resolved on nothing. To speak 
seriously, | don’t well see how I can get 
along without her in future, and foresee I 
shall have to tell her so. But then? Say 
she accepts me—which I assure you is by 
no means certain—not by any means. I 
shall be a hawk in a eage, and my papa-in- 
law will be a rebel hunter of the Virginian 
mountains! Decidedly I ean’t think of it 
that is, I think of it all the time. 

“There is something even worse—some 
mystery or other at least that I don’t like. 
I am lodging with an old fellow named 
Daddy Miller, and people are constantly 
coming and going on some mysterious busi- 


ness. What does it mean? Lean’t divine. 
and, what is worse, can’t discover. Silenee 
seals every lip, and Lam conscious that eyes 
are constantly upon me. It is the same at 
her father’s house, where mysterious figures 
come and go at all hours of the night in the 
strangest manner. This is odd, and net 
agreeable. What does it mean, say? As 
you are not able probably to answer that 
qtlestion, I will endeavor to send you a re- 
ply to it in a few days. 

“T see Harry has given up ehasing Indi 
ans in Idaho to come East and eet married 
in October. Give my love to him and my 
little sister to be, and tell them lL certainly 
be present at the wedding. , 

‘Your friend, JOUN NORCROSS.” 

This letter defines elearly enough the sit- 
uation of affairs when it was written. John 
Norcross had fallen in leve with Conny 
Neal, and the affair was serious. It was aet 
nally his first passion, and men enter upon 
their maiden campaign in love, as in war, 
with very different feelings from those of 
old battered soldiers tried in numerous en- 
counters. As he knew the girl better and 
better, she quite charmed him. She had 
great force of character, a temperament as 
open as his own, and a warmth of heart wn- 
der her calm exterior which quite fascinated 
him. She was not at all “sly,” and entirely 
without finesse, that bane of female char- 
acter; she concealed nothing—not even her 
growing fondness for Norcross. It is prob- 
able she did not realize this, or no doubt she 
would have schooled her face and voice when 
he came. She schooled neither, and was all 
the more charming to him as she came to 
meet him with a faint color in her cheeks, 
and eyes which caressed him as he ap- 
proache d. 

This was imprudent in Conny, perhaps, but 
then it was natural, and she followed na- 
ture. Noreross was the first person she had 
ever met who could talk to her about books 
and the great world. Her father was by no 
means an nneducated person, but he seldom 
read any thing; and thus it happened that 
Noreross brought with him the tirst breath 
of the outer world, and they talked of a thou- 
sand things. His visits had been constant; 
he had become the friend of the family; and 
when Conny’s interest and curiosity were 
satistied, her heart began to mix itself with 
the affair. Noreross was a handsome young 
fellow, full of ardor and the zest of life. 
She was a woman, and read his fondness in 
every glance of the black eyes. Then what 
always or nearly always follows followed. 
The rita nuova began for Conny Neal, and 
Noreross’s letter showed that it had begun 
for him also. 

September had come, and the mountains 
were slowly assuming the magical colors of 
autumn. In August the slopes had been 
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clothed in deep green, over which the shad 
ows of floating clouds moved slowly, ol 
swept on ata gallop before the fresh winds. 
Now the green had disappeared. The ma 
ple and dogwood were as red as blood, ane 


the hickories were like molten gold. These 


shaded off into orange and russet as the 


days advanced; and over this wonderful 


spectacle, over mountain and valley and 
river, drooped a dreamy haze, rounding ey 
ery outline, and making the landscape. a 
fairy-land to the delighted Noreross. He 
used to go off to the river sometimes with 
Conny Neal, and sit at her side on some 
vranite shoulder jutting out from the side 
of the mountain, and they would talk for 
hours about whit About every thing on 
nothing. It wasthesame. They were near 
each other, which was the great thing, look- 
ing at each other, and listening to each oth- 
er’s Voices, 

On one subject they never touched—the 
mysterious coming and going at Daddy Mil 
ler’s and Neal’s. This arose from delicacy 
in Noreross. He felt that he had surprised 
his host’s secret for secret there ey igently 
was—on that first night at his house. and 
was a little ashamed of having listened at 
his window. Eavesdropping and covert ac- 
tion of every description were the young 
man’s abomination, so he said nothing, de- 
fending himself in his own opinion by say- 
ing to himself that he had not meant to 
listen. Could he defend himself as success- 
fully with Conny Possibly, but not cer- 
tainly. So he asked no questions, not allud- 
ing, even, to a mystery which was necessa- 
rily no mystery to her. That she knew all 
about it he was perfectly well satistied: if 
she chose to speak, she would do so, 

With Daddy Miller it was different. Nor- 
cross Was not a guest there, only a lodger, 
and one d ty he said, * Who comes to see you 
often at late hours of the night? Do you 
know one thing, Daddy Miller? if vou lived 
ou the sea-shore I should set you down fo1 
a smuggler.” 

“Smugglers ?” said Daddy, seratching his 
head gently, and smiling in a guileless way, 
“Oh yes, ve hyeard about sich. But we're 
a long ways off from the sea, ’m told.” 

“Well, that is the difticulty. You and 
your friends are not smugglers. What are 
you?” 

“Bless your soul, we’re honest people,” 
said the guileless Daddy Miller, with his 
sweetest smile—* plain country people a-vis- 
iting each other at odd times after work.” 


“One of your friends is named Tony ; who | 


is Touy ?” 

“Tony ?—you know Tony? Oh yes, Tony 
Tummiles is a neighbor of ours.” 

“What is his business ?” 

‘Business? He’s a poor man, and puts 
in his little crap and shoots game for his 


family.” 


Norcross mused, not satisfied with th. 
re ply. 

“Look here, Daddy Miller.” he 
‘youre not talking to an outsider or an ey 
emy. Lam not a Virginian, but I like 
people, if lam a Northerner. Someth 


going on that will get you into trouble 

What is it? Are you Ku-Kluxes? TT] 

a bad business, but none of my business 

I won’t report you to Blaine or Con) 

But what are you about? LT know 

than you think. Make a clean brea 
you can trust me.” 

Here a worthy, past middle age, in a seat 
crow suit of clothes and heavy boots, cam 
in. An old brown slouched hat was perch 
ed on his shock of hair, his eyes were pie 

cing, and his thin lips smniled ironically. A 
stubble of beard surrounded them, and to 
baceo juice decorated the depre ssed corners. 
“Why, Tony,” said Daddy Miller, shaking 
hands, ** we were just talking of you. My 
young friend here thinks something’s going 
on hereabouts.” 
“Something a-going on?” said Tor 
Tummiles, with an innocent air, full of mild 
inquiry, and ducking his head in a friendly 
way to Norcross, 
“He thinks it’s the Ku-Klux, whatever 
that might be,” said Daddy Miller, 
At this the new-comer langhed. 
“Ohne! we're peaceful people. No trou 
ble about here, though I’m told there is be- 
low yonder. Ohno! But jest dropped in, 
Daddy Miller, to borry your screw-wrench, 
My ploughshare, the dratted thing, is broke 
agin.” 
Whereupon they discoursed on country 
matters, and repaired to a shed to hunt up 
the serew-wrench. 
Thereafter Norcross felt that he was watch- 
ed. This fact was plain to him in many 
ways. At Daddy Millers chance visitors, 
or What seemed to be such, looked sidewise 
at him, and he caught their eyes. The mys- 
terious hight visits ceased, and the coming 
and going fell off perceptibly. Eyes seemed 
to follow him every where ; and even Aunty 
Miller, the venerable meal-bag, would lower 
her spectacles until they rested on her an- 
cient nose, and gaze at Norcross over them 
as she sat knitting a stecking in her wadded 
arm-chair in a corner. He was evidently 
the centre of general interest, and especially 
when he went hunting or fishing. <Acci- 
dentally some one seemed always in his 
vicinity. Sometimes it was a mountain ur- 
| chin, with a diminutive mule and a chicken- 
coop of a cart, hacking dry wood for the 
home kitchen. Sometimes it wasa girl with 
tangled hair gathering sumac, or a hunt- 
er, gun on shoulder, who met him in out-of- 
| the-way places, and looked keenly at him. 

These encounters had not taken place dur- 

ing the early part of his sojourn in the 
|} mountains, That they occurred so frequent- 
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now left no doubt that they were inten 
il. To repeat, Mr. John Norcross felt 
it all eves were upon him, and his curi- 
ty deepened to ascertain what it all meant 
Ile was soon to discover. 
One autumn afternoon John Noreross and 
Conny Neal came at last to understand each 
her. They had walked out from the small 
ise on the slope of the mountain to the 
ver. and were wandering along the bank, 
talkingonly now and then, and rather vague- 
rhe sun was near the summit of a fringe 
f woods crowning the western mountain, 
d the gold of the leaves shaded off into 
The 
rawled over its rocks, carpeted with moss 
Here and 
there a huge pine or poplar, with a cavern 


he wreen-orange of the sky. river 


ind ferns of a hundred varieties. 


vashed away under the gnarled roots, bent 
over the current, dipping its tassels or tulip- 
ke buds into the foam. 
They sat down, and the old story, which 


as been told over and over again for the 


last six thousand years, was told in the au- 
tum Norcross poured out the 
whole burden of bis thoughts in his frank, 
ardent voice, and Conny only answered ina 
murmur. As turned her head 
over her shoulder, however, and fixed hei 
eyes upon his own in one long glance, shy, 


evening. 


she slowly 


confused, but confiding, Norcross knew that 
there was no longer any doubt, and putting 
his arm around her neck, he drew her to him 
and kissed her. 

“Now, Conny,” he said, his face glowing, 
‘we will go home and ask your father.” 

fhey went back hand in hand, and Nor- 
cross did not drop the hand as he walked 
up to the porch where Captain Neal was 


sitting. Conny went up stairs, and Nor- 


cross sat down and told his host every 
thing. 
Neal listened without a word. He seem- 


ed to be musing, and his face was impen- 
etrable. When had 


said, “So you wish me to give you the only 


Norcross finished, he 


human being that makes life worth any 
thing to me?” 
“Yes,” said Norcross; “I love her, and 


she loves me.” 
Neal said nothing. It 
under his soldierly coolness, that a storm 


was easy to see, 


was raging in his breast. His brows con- 
tracted, and he drew a long breath, his eyes 
fixed upon the ground. At length he raised 
his head, and Norcross was struck with some- 
thing noble and imposing in his firm look. 
“The time has come for us to speak plain- 
ly, my young friend,” he said, in his strong, 
Vibrating voice. “ First, do you know who 
and what Tam? Iam an ex-Confederate 
soldier, and feel as I felt when I fought 
with Lee. The South is crushed, and all that 
is over, but the men of the South are not 
crushed, or ready to court her old enemies.” 


“So be it,” said Norcross: “do not do so. 
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The North does not expect it. You were a 
good Confederate, and went with your peo- 
ple: 

‘IT am you choose 
than an ex-Confederate; [am an illicit dis- 
tiller of spirits in this mountain.” 

Norcross turned his head quickly, and 
looked at his host 

“Ah! that explains every thing,” he 

“all the coming and going and mystery 
yonde1 You 
as the cant phrase is.” 

“Yes,” said Neal. 

Norcross knit his brows. 


remain such still.” 


more—or worse, if 


said 


and here are ‘moonshiners,’ 


All was perfect 
the looks of Daddy 
and Aunty Miller, the visits of Tony Tum- 
miles, the watching, every thing. 


ly plain to him now 


“Itisa pity, a great pity,’ he said, invol- 
untarily, “in aman like you.” 


[Tam no better than my ne ighbors,” said 
Neal, coolly ; “a little better educated, per- 
haps, but they were Southern soldiers like 
myself, and fought as well, perhaps better. 
We are all poor alike now, though I was 
We are 
not ashamed of any thing we do.” 

‘But this illicit business, Captain Neal 
you are acting in open detiance of law.” 

“Yes, of Federal law; 
its tax. 
and we disregard it. 


well-to-do once honest men, and 


the State receives 
The Federal law is an Oppression, 
We make whiskey and 
dispose of it in this region without paying 
a tax to the general government. We are 
poor people, and harm nobody. They have 
only to let us alone.” 

“But how can that 
be enforced.” 


be? The law must 
“Therevenue collectors can not enforee it.” 
“Then it is the duty of the vovernment 
to send troops to see that the laws are 
obeyed.” 

* Let them send them.” 

“You will resist ?” 

“ Certainly.” 

“With arms ?” 

“ Assuredly. 
said Neal, coolly. 

Noreross drew 
to see that 


I mean that we will fight, 


a long deep breath. — It 
troubled, It 
was impossible to look upon Neal as a vul- 


Was easy he was 
gar law-breaker engaged in illicit pursuits 
from mere greed of money. Right or wrong, 
acting as he believed he had the 
right to do, looking at the matter from his 
own point of view. Bat then to marry the 
daughter of an illicit distiller! 
bride, the mother of his children, from such 


he was 


To take his 


He was not much of an aris 
feel- 


surroundings! 

tocrat, but the 

ings were perhaps reflected in his face. 
“T have been frank, 


idea grated, and his 
you see, friend,” Neal 

* Let this end every 
thing. You can not marry my danghter. I 
am a law-breaker, and may be thrown into 
jail to-morrow as a common eriminal, or 
shot if I resist the revenue ofticers.” 


said,in a few moments. 
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Norcross knit his brows again, making no 
reply 

‘You see all that must be forgotten,” said 
Neal “You will go back and lose sight of 
every thing here, and we will remain good 
friends You are a fine fellow, and I liked 
vou from the first Let us part In peace, 
You will soon forget Conny—” 

‘Tecan not forget her! IT can not give het 
¢ manexclaimed. “I can not 

Hout her!’ 

*And yet you expect me to do so,” said 
Neal, calmly, but with the same deep feeling 
evident under his coolness; * you ask me to 
vive up all J care for on earth! What will 


my life be to me without her? Tam alone 


in this world if she leaves me, She is my 
only ehild I loved her mother more than 
man ever loved woman, I honestly believe, 
in this world, and when she left me IL wished 
to adie Too I was in despan It Is ah ex 
treme word, but a true one. I broke my 
heart longing for my wife, the only woman 
I ever loved, and all that made my life en- 
irl. She 


has grown up at last from a rosy-cheeked 


durable was the love of my little g 
child to a woman. She is my companion, 
my sole thonght, all I value on earth—and 
you come and say to me,* Give me Conny, 
Do L not love her too? 
What am 1 to do here in this lonely house 


because I love Ine “ 


without her?’ 

Before Noreross could reply to these words, 
a tah on a raw boned pons came up a path 
leading from the river at full speed. He 
was a searecrow figure with a ragged felt 
hat, and carried a gun in his left hand 
Norcross recognized Touy Tummiles 

* Look-out, captain!” he cried, as he reach- 
ed the small gate; * they are coming !” 

Neal coolly rose and walked to the fence. 
* Where are they ?” he said. 

*On the road, five miles off.” 

* How many ?” 

‘A squad of fifteen—ecavalry with car- 
bines.” 

“ Did you see them yourself?) Your report 
last month turned out to be nothing.” 

“They were coming here then, but went 
to the Kanawha. They are after us now 
I talked with some of them in the town.” 

Neal leaned on the fence for a moment, 
reflecting. He then said: “Give the men 
notice, and order them to be at the old place 
in an hour No man is to show himself or 
fire at any body. They will have firing 
enough betore morning.” 

‘You mean to fight, then, eaptain ?” said 
ony Tuminies, with an air of great delight. 

* Certainly I do.” 

“Hurrah!” cried Mr. Tummies. “ You 


couldn't please the boys better, captain. | 


Phey don’t like the blue-coats. I eetched 


to git at’em in town yonder; my gun burn- | 
ed my fingers. The boys ‘ll git the orders, | 


captain.” 
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With which Mr. Tony Tummles dug his 
heels into his horse and disappeared at ful 
speed in the woods covering the side of ¢] 
mountain. Neal then turned to Norcross 


“You see,” he said, coolly, “ the affair 


he settled sooner than I expected. Ther: 
will be a fight to-night, and perhaps this is 
our last meeting. You see the hand of the 
law is stretched out to clutch me, and that 
ends all discussion. You can not marry thy 
daughter of a man who will be in jail to 
morrow, perhaps—if he is alive.” 

“No matter!’ exclaimed Norcross. “ It 
is nothing to me. Give me Conny.” 

Neal looked at him mournfully, with a 
sudden softness in his bold eyes. 

‘You love her really,” he said; “ Lean see 
that. Well, let us come to an agreement 
I mean to tight to-night, and the matter 
will be no child’s play. If Lam killed, Con 
ny will be alone in the world 

“No; she will have me!’ Norcross ex 
claimed. 

Neal grasped his hand and said, “Ther 
all is arranged: take her. Now I advise 
you to go home. The revenue guard will 
soon be here.” 

Noreross did not move—Conny Neal’s 
steps were heard coming down the stairs. 

‘T am not going,” he said—* back t 
Daddy Miller's, at least.” 

“Where, then? 

“Where you are going—into the mount 
ain.’ 

About ten miles from Neal’s was the town 
of C , a long straggling village with 
numerous stores, some private residences, a 
blacksmith’s shop, and a tavern, the resort 
of idlers and quidnunes generally, who sol- 
aced their leisure with drams of bad whis- 
key served to them by a bar-keeper with 
soap-locks and in his shirt sleeves. 

On the afternoon of this day a crowd had 
gathered in front of the tavern. They were 
looking ata number of United States cayal- 
rymen in blue coats who were going to and 
coming from the blacksmith’s shop with their 
horses, or taking the animals to water at 
a little stream overshadowed by willows 
which crossed the main road at the edge of 
the village. On the veranda, which extend- 
ed along the whole front of the tavern, a 
young man in the uniform of a lieutenant 
of cavalry was seated smoking acigar. His 
appearance was rather foppish. His hair 
was long and curling, a delicate mustaclie 
shaded his lips, and the hand holding the 
cigar was covered with jewels. With his 
elegant riding boots élevated upon the rail- 
ling before him, he leaned back in an atti- 
tude of careless ease, conversing with a per- 
sonage in citizen’s dress who was standing 
| near. 

“T will set out in half an hour,” he said, 
carelessly. “ You and your people are ready, 


| IT suppose ?” 


” 


; 
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At any minute, lieutenant,” said the man 
a middle-aged 
wrsonage With a black leather box swung 
ce a sachel on his left side. 


citizen’s dress, who was 


“It’s a cursed business Lam sent on,” said 
cigar-smoker, negligently, “ and none of 
vy seeking. Here I am, Lieutenant Harry 
Norcross, very much at your service, turned 
at once into a revenue officer, and order 
| to hunt down whiskey distillers in Vir- 
nia instead of Indians in Idaho. Never 
is there such infernal bad luck. I come 
East to Washington, and as soon as they 
lay eyes on me I am ordered here on this 
cursed affair, when [have my own private 
matters to attend to, Tassure you.” 
He took a letter from his pocket and read 
t, oblivieus of the man with the leather 
It was in the handwriting of a wom- 
the flattering. 
Lieutenant Noreross smiled, 


rN, 
n, and contents seemed 

* Jack is somewhere liere in this outland- 
ish country,” he muttered, as he folded up 


then rose and said, with a yawn, to a caval- 


the letter and replaced it in his breast. 


man Who was standing near, Order the 
I will mareh in 


ry 
bugle to sound to horse. 
half an hour.” 

The man saluted with two fingers to his 
cap, and Lieutenant Noreross lounged into 
the tavern, from which he soon afterward 
emerged with his sabre and pistols. At the 
sound of the bugle the men had fallen into 
line, and the party now moved, with the 
lieutenant and the revenue officer riding 
in front. A personage in a scarecrow suit 
of clothes, who had been lounging about | 
talking with the troopers, had meanwhile 
mounted his horse, which was tied near, and 
slowly ridden out of the village. This was 
the innocent-locking Mr. Tony Tummles. 
In going toward his horse he had reached 
his arm inside of a neighbor's door, and pos- 


sessed himself of his gun. He now rode 


away slowly in a direction opposite to the | 


mountain, but as soon as he was out of 
sight to his mind. He 
wheeled his horse, and digging his heels 
into the animal, went at full gallop toward 
Neal’s, where he gave the alarm, as has been 


seeh, 


seemed change 


Night had now fallen, but the moon was 
shining, and it was easy to follow the road 
which wound before the troopers, white in 
the flood of light. The young lieutenant 
whiled away the tedium of the moment with 
« fresh cigar, and again communicated to 
lis companion his views upon the subject 
of selecting army officers for police duty. 

“Curse the whole cursed y? 


!” she 
said. 


business 


What the devil do I care wheth- 
er they make whiskey or not? 
the more the better. Why can’t you gen- 


send me? 


“There are enough stay-at-homes | 
around Washington to send—why do they | 


If it’s good, | 


92° 
ore 
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tlemen in citizens’ dress do your own tight- 
ing with these rebel moonshiners ?” 

“No, I thank you, lieutenant,” the col- 
lector replied, with a laugh. “ Every man 
to his trade.” 

* Humpl!—well, here are 
Which leads to this man Neal's, who is the 
leader of your moonshiners, you say ?” 

“The road to the left. I have informa- 
tion that will guide us afterward; but these 
are as cunning as Satan. If they 
are pushed hard they will fight, too.” 

“And 
way—eh ?” 

“ Exactly, lieutenant.” 

“Well, that’s right. Leave the fighting 
to the military, and take to your tree. I 
mean to make short work of them if they 
fire a shot.” 

“Well, yonder is Neal’s—where you see 
the light.” 

The wound down to the 
Where Jobn Noreross had met Conny for the 
On the slope of the gorge hey ond 


two roads. 


people 


you are going to get out of the 


road crossing 
first time. 
twinkled a fight; and splashing through 
the river, the troop steadily advanced to- 
ward it. In fifteen minutes Lieutenant 
Norcross halted his men at the low 
and moving his pistol holster around to have 
the handle of the weapon convenient, he dis- 
mounted and walked up to the house. 

The knock at the door brought out Con- 
ny. The lieutenant bowed and said, 

“ This is Mr. Neal's ?” 

“Yes, Sir,” said Conny. 

“T wish to see him.” 

“ He is not at home, Sir.” 

Their eyes met, and the lientenant smiled 

his glance was full of admiration of the 
fresh face lit up by the tallow candle. 

“Well, present my compliments to Mr. 
Neal when he returns, and say that Lienu- 
| tenant Harry Norcross called to pay his re- 
| spects.” 

“Lieutenant Noreross!” murmured Con- 
ny Neal, feeling a chill pass through her. 
| The young officer had bowed, and was go- 
ing back to his horse, so he did not heat 
He mounted, and said to 


fence, 


this exclamation. 
the revenue collector: 

“Well, which way now? Neal is ‘not at 
home,’ but has left a devilish pretty repre 
sentative. I’m ready.” 

“This way,” replied the collector. And 
he rode on, followed by the troopers, two 
labreast, by a bridle-path winding beneath 
heavy foliage into the depths of the gorge. 
No sooner had they disappeared than Conny 
Neal ran to the small stable in rear of the 
| house and bridled the old animal which she 
had ridden to the mill when Norcross first 
met her. His slow, unwilling gait as she 
dragged him toward the house was a terri- 
ble trial to her patience. With venerable 
head extended horizontally and pulling 
against the bridle, he protested at every 


| 








; 
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step; but at last they were at the small 
back porch, and Conny threw on him her 
riding saddle, and hastily buckled the girth. 
Phen, without waiting to get her hat, she 
leaped into the saddle, broke a bough from 
the tree above her head, and striking the 
horse violently with it, set off at full speed 
by another path, skirting the opposite side 
of the gorge. 

Phe moon was soaring by this time above 
the top of the mountain, and seemed to peel 
down at her, Her long hair fell upon het 
shoulders, and her face was quite pale. Hei 
eves glowed, and at times a sort of shivel 
passed through her figure, swaying with the 
movement of her horse. She was going at 
a headlong gallop over the mountain path, 
leaping every obstacle —through the black- 
est nasses of foliage, where she could not 
see a yard in front of her, as through the 
open spaces where her figure was lit by the 
weird moonlight. More than once her horse 
stuunbled, but she lifted him with the rein 
and urged him on. If she could only arrive 
in time—onuly that—and tell him that his 
brother was coming! for she had divined 
that this was his brother. 

Suddenly she heard shots in the gorge. 

Just as the moon rose Neal and Norcross 
had gone on foot into the mountaim. Noth 
ing which the former could say would turn 
the younger man from his purpose. He 
only laughed and said : 

“As there is going to be a fight, perhaps, 
I should like to see it. I have never heard 
the whistle of bullets, as Twas too young to 
come and fight you in the war, and here is 
my chance,” 

“Do not go; you will expose yourself. 
Besides, these troopers are your friends.” 

‘T have other friends besides. I will 
take no part on either side, but I mean to 
look on.” 

Neal conld do nothing with him, and 
hastened to arm himself and repair to thy 
place of rendezvous. Norcross followed, 
without regarding even the entreaties of 
Conny Neal He was determined, he said, 
with another laugh, to see a night skirmish, 
if there was a skirmish: and leaving the 
poor girl a prey to anxiety and anguish, 
they hastened up the path afterward fol- 
lowed by the party of troopers. 

This path was apparently made by eattle 
secking spots of pasture on the side of the 
mountain, and was well defined. After fol- 
lowing it for ten minutes, however, Nea 


obliqued to the right and clambered up : 


rocky footway over which the boughs of 
the mountain ash almost interlaced. Then 
the path began to descend into a sinaller 
gorge, Opening into the first, and a voice 
suid, “Halt!” Neal gave the countersign, 
and continued to advance. A few moments 
afterward he and his companion were in the 
midst of about a dozen men armed with old 


muskets and fowling-pieces. Behind them 
alow hut leaned agaiust an enormous mas 
of rock, beneath which it was evident ther 
was w cavern. This hut was secured by a 
heavy door, and had no windows. It was 
the still. 

Neal gave his orders in the brief words of 
a man accustomed to command: and thy 
ragged figures around him, grasping theii 
guns, listened as men listen to their superioi 

“They are coming,” he said, “and T mean 
to fight. But this is not the place; the bar 
ricade is the spot but only to fall buck on. 
Scatter ou the rocks above the wood, and 
ook out. Noman is to fire unless he is tired 
at. Then give it to them!” 

At these words the men dispersed, ente1 
ing the heavy foliage at different points, in 
which they disappeared. Neal, followed by 
Norcross, turned to the left, went up a steep 
acclivity, and they emerged on a sort of pin- 
nacle of rock, from which they looked down 
upon the main gorge. Across a cleft o1 
their right one of the men was seen watch 
ing. From the road below came the hoot- 
strokes of the troopers as they steadily ad- 
vanced, 

Suddenly the foremost figures of the party 
emerged into the moonlight beneath and 
came to a halt. Lieutenant Norcross, who 
was in front, had looked up and seen the 
Iman on the crag not far from Neal. 

* Come down from there, you scoundrel !” 
he shouted, drawing his pistol as he did so, 
and tiring at him. It was a mere random 
shot, but it struck the man in the breast. 
He dropped his gun and fell forward, ex- 
claiming, “I’m done for, captain!” to Neal. 
He attempted to clutch some bushes near 
him, but the ball had done its work, and he 
fell dead in the read about fifty yards in 
front of the troopers. 

“You see!” said Neal, with a flash of the 
eye; “this is war, you understand, neither 
more nor less. Well!” 

He drew a hunting whistle from his pock- 
et and blew upon it. As the sound rang 
through the gorge it was echoed from every 
crag by shots at the troopers. They seat- 
tered at once, but soon re-appeared on foot, 
advancing as skirmishers, and firing their 
carbines at every spot where the leaves 
moved or a putt of smoke rose. This fire 
was evidently aceurate and deadly; the 
bright moonlight enabled them to take good 
aim. Groans were heard from point to 
point, and the troopers mounted the slopes, 
firing steadily with their repeating carbines, 

Neal had looked on without firing. As to 
Norcross, he seemed to be ina dream. Had 
he or had he not reeognized his brother? 
The voice was his, but it was incredible that 
he could be here. It was a faney—a night 
mare. He was aroused by a second signal 
from Neal’s whistle. 

“This is murderous,” the elder said. 
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“on! no, No! FATHER! 


Their arms are better than ours. To the 
barricade !” 

He drew Norcross by the arm, and leaped 
down the declivity on the right. In two 
minutes he had reached a point where the 
smaller gorge debouched into the larger —a 
narrow mouth flanked by tall rocks. Here 
the men were assembling from moment to 
moment, Across the 
mouth of the small gorge a barrieade had 


Three were missing 





FATHER! pO NOT FIRE! 


Behind 
this the men posted themselves, and they 


been constructed of felled trees 


had no sooner done so than the troopers, 
deployed as skirmishers, advanced to the 
attack 

John Noreross had followed Neal, and was 
standing behind the barricade near him 
His light mood had quite disappeared, and 
he looked on and listened with tragic emo 
tion. For the first time in his life he wit 
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nessed the spectacle of men putting each 
other to death. Too young to take part, as 
he had said,in the civil war, he had never for 
a moment realized the stern tragedy of the 
vreat grapple of the sections, or seen blood 
flow. He had now seen it, and his emotion 
was sombre and profound. Blackest of all 
was the faney that he had heard his broth- 
crs voice, 

“Attention!” Neal said to the men; “they 
are coming.” 

As he uttered the words a voice exclaimed: 
‘Oh! no,no! Father! father! do not tire!” 

Conny Neal, passing the gorge beyond, 
had dismounted, made her way along the 
slope, and now reached the smaller gorge 
behind the barricade, plunging down the 
steep bank, and only keeping herself from 
falling by grasping the pliant boughs of 
the trees. She was at her father’s side, and | 
it was her voice which besought him not to | 
lire. She burst into tears, and wrung her | 
hands, exclaiming to Norcross, “It is you 
brother!” 

She had searcely uttered the words when 
Lieutenant Norcross,in his gay uniform, was | 
seen rushing forward at the head of his 
men, sabre in hand. 

‘Surrender, you fufernal rebels!” he 
shouted. 

Neal had mounted the barricade, and gave 
the order: “ Fire!” 

“Fire!” came at the same moment from 
the lips of Lientenant Norcross. 

A double volley rang through the gorge, 
und Neal, shot through the breast, fell for- 
ward on the outside of the barricade. At 
the same instant John Noreross, looking at 
his brother, saw him stagger. Without re- 
garding the rain of bullets, he leaped ovei 
the barricade and ran toward him. It was 
too late Lientenant Norcross advanced a 
few steps, and fell nearly at Neal’s: side, 
dead, with a ball through his heart. 

“Oh, brother! brother!’ John Norcross 
cried, in his great agony. 

Neal turned his head slowly. His eyes 
were already glazing. ‘ Was he your broth- 
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er?” he said, in a low voice. “It is a pity.” 
As he said this, his head fell, and he expired 

As to the troopers, they were swarmin; 
over the barricade, and the moonshiners 


were scattering through the mountains. 


Since the events above recorded may 
changes have passed over the New Rive: 
region, and a number of citizens once prot 
inenthave disappeared, Among these the re 
gion mourns the upright Authony Tummiles, 
Esy., called by his friends Tony, who, 
consequence of some difficulty with the 
revenue ofticials, has removed to Texas 
Other well-known inhabitants deserved|y 
esteemed and respected remain, however, 
and chief among these one affectionately 
styled Daddy Miller. Evil tongues connect 
ed him at one time with the illicit distillers 
of the mountains, familiarly designated as 
“moonshiners,” but this scandal has now 
died out, and Daddy Miller is spoken of by 
his friends and admirers as the independent 
candidate for Congress, where he is expect 
ed to propose an act for the adjustment, 
peaceably if possible, forcibly if necessary, 
of the Virginia State debt. 

All is bright and cheerful around Daddy 
Miller, but mournfulest of the mournful is 
another locality in this neighborhood— thie 
house of the brave ex-rebel Captain Neal, 
who died a sudden death. The house is de 
serted, and weedy are growing around the 
poreh. 

Couny Neal has disappeared, and so has 
Norcross. He returned to New York, and 
was absent for many months. Then le 
came back and found that the poor girl had 
gone to live with an aunt in a neighboring 
county. John Norcross followed, and speit 
the autumn in hunting and fishing there. 
It was a hard task to bring back the thoughts 
of the beautiful girl in her black dress from 
her trouble; but Norcross, too, had his own 
distress, and they conld sympathize with 
each other. Besides, they loved each oth 
er, and a paper yesterday announced that 
they were married, 


SONG. 


Tne fire-light listens on the floor 


To hear the wild 


winds blow. 


Within, the bursting roses burn, 


Without, there sli 
Across the flower I 


des the snow. 


see the flake 


Pass, mirrored, mystic, slow. 
Oh, blooms and storms must blush and freeze, 
While seasons come and go! 


I lift the sash—and 
Comes leaping to 


live, the gale 
my call, 


The rose is but a painted one 


That hangs upon 


the wall. 
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FROZEN CONE OF MONTMORENCI FALLS, 


save when they are called 
into being by an epheme- 
ral summer: in a word, 
rime which can easily be 
found and enjoyed, and as 
easily left behind when 
the enjoyment palls—that 
is the rime we sing in all 
its attractive or repulsive 
shapes. 


Our long-talked-of snow- 
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Wilkins preceded me by several days to the 
JYIME and its pleasures we sing. Not |region about Quebee. Like most tourists, 
WY that rime which abides with eternal | he had visited Canada only in the summer. 


snow, and covers the dreary wastes of a fro- | He had passed many happy days upon the 
zen zone; but the rime of a comparatively | Saguenay and the lower St. Lawrence; had 
southern latitude; rime that incloses forms | enjoyed the short-lived season among the 
of life in their normal condition of torpidity, | limestone cottages and wooden ceilings of 
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Cacouna: had surveyed with his lorgnette 


the occupants of the small plazzas while 


they made futile attempts to aye the Sara 


ogians; had admired the capacity of the 


neighboring farmers for bargaining: and had 


mingied rimanv scenes ot pleasure, quorum 
magna pr fuit; but Canada in the winte 
is to him aland all unknown and untried. 


No wonder, therefore, that Wilkins be 
came fascinated by the novelties which were 
daily revealed to his delighted gaze, and that 
he sent for me to join him in Quebee, rathei 
than in Ottawa, as we had originally 
planned. His appeal to a favorite an- 
thor of my boyhood he Iped to turn the 
scale in favor of my going. Among oth 


er things, he wrote: “Tacitus some 
vhere speaks of the barbarians, with 
their blue eyes and gigantic stature, who 
slid down the snowy slopes of the Alps 
on their broad shields, and made the le 
vionaries tremble as they surged against 


he gates of Rome. 


The Canadians also 


show their Berserker origin by sliding 








down the frozen cone of Montmorenci 
ESPLANADE 
with an ease and nonchalanee worthy the 


ancient barbarians, or the modern natives 
of Madeira as they dash down the steep in- 
cline at Funchal.” 

‘Dear old Quebee,” said T, alighting from 
the miserable ferry-boat and fighting my way 
through a persistent crowd of carters, “ the 
memory of heroic lives sacrificed on your 
hallowed ground will endure forever.” 

Phis rhapsody ended with a cordial greet- 
ing from Wilkins. We ascended the narrow 
and crooked streets of the Lower Town, and 
passed through a gap in the walls which un 
til recently had been closed by the solid por 


tals of Prescott Gate. Workmen were even 
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then degrading the ramparts to simple re 
taining-walls for the adjacent interior street 
and only as high above it as might serve fo, 
a dog to look over. Indeed, one might fee 
inclined to test their security by leaping 
tpon and over them, like anothei Remus 
before his brother, the first legendary Em 
peror of Rome. 

“They are beating their swords into 
ploughshares, and are also improving tli 
sanitary condition of the city,” said Wilkins, 
‘by building these large stones from thx 














HILL, QUEBEO. 


fortifications into the new sewers. Why 
should the walls be kept in repair at such 
great expense? The English forces were 
withdrawn from Canada years ago, and the 
two hundred men in yonder citadel could 
not defend themselves against modern artil 
lery. Besides all that, how are they going 
to cut those new streets through without 
destroying the walls?” 

My antiquarian spirit was aroused against 
the iconoclastic tendency of the age. “Ou 
countrymen of the United States take pride 
in their streets numbered from 1 to 100, and 
in their avennes labelled from A to Z. A 
grand old historical town like this does not 
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suit their practical ideas, and perhaps the 
city authorities here agree with them. I 
to be 
preserved as far as possible, and that towers 


un glad to know that the walls are 


ire to be erected to break the uniform line 
f the ramparts.” 

Meantime we had taken a cirenitous route 
past the Chien @Or and the Université La- 
il, and stood upon La Grande Batterie 
more formidable in appearance than any 
other part of the walls. Thence we passed 
through the Rue Port Dauphin, past the 
Archevéché, and stood at last upon the 
heights of Durham Terrace, with its great 
guns captured at Sevastopol. We looked 
down upon the roofs of the Lower Town, and 
Jenedict Arnold 
was wounded for his country in the earlier 
part of the Revolution. 
broad expanse of the St. Lawrence River, 
stretching far away to the east, until its 
identity was lost in the horizon. On the 


into the very street where 


Below us was the 





right the quartz 
erystals of the 
promontory 
above us glistened in the 
morning sun, and gave thei 


hame to “Cape Diamond.” 


Upon its rngged slope the 
battlements of the citadel converged at 
their nearest angle into the Prinee of 
Wales Bastion, whence a lonely cannon 
frowned down upon us with the warning 
that we were at its mercy. So donbtless 

thought poor Moutgomery, as in the dead 

of night he reeconnoitred upon this very 

slope, and gave his life-blood for free 
dom with the closing hours of 1775. 

The clear, bracing air of that height was 
the best of tonies. W hy will travellers per 
sist in visiting Quebee only in the summer? 
True, the winter is cold, but it has been re 
duced to a science. It is not the tricksy 
sprite, now warm, now cold, that it is 500 
miles to the south; but its very uniformity 


makes it reliable. Its terrors are discount 


}ed in advance, and the proceeds are turned 


into pleasures of the hyperborean sort. 

Where else in the world would you think 
of having a pienie with the thermometer at 
zero? Do not understand by this term a 
spread in the woods, but rather a combina 
tion like the following: a drive to Mont 
morenci, & short tramp on snow-shoes, an 
ascent of the cone of frozen spray (which 
rises 100 feet above the foot of the Falls), a 
ride on a * tobogwan,” and a night in an ad 
joining ball-room. 

Or a “tobogganing expedition” is pro- 
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posed, and your party can start for the 
hills in caleches, towing their toboggans at 
the rear. These tobogeans are peculiarly 
Canadian, and were tirst used by the In- 
dians for the carrying of furs. They are 
made of long and thin boards or pieces of 
bark, bent up at one end and prevented from 
splitting by cross pieces on the upper side. 
Their seating capacity varies from two to 
en persons. If ladies ride, they are placed 
in front, as in the picture. The vehicle is 


vuided by the gentleman at the rear, with 
i stick, or, less gracefully, with the feet. 
\ toboggan runs easily and rapidly down 
any hill-side which is covered with a thin 
suow-crust, and the effect of a “bump” at 
such a time can not be readily described. 

If you are piscatorially inclined, you ean 
spend a night on the St. Lawrence, and 
screen yourself from the severity of the 
weather within one of the temporary houses 
upon the ice, Comfortably seated in a chair 
and warmed by a stove, you almost lose 
sight of the fact that a splendid fish is nib- 
blingat your hook. You pull him up through 
a hole in the ice, light a fresh pipe, and 
drop your hook for the next favor. 
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ike | STUOHN'S. GATE J ep 


ist: “Y rr ee ee 


Then we might walk to the St. Lonis 
Gate—or rather to the gap where the gat. 
once was—whence Montcalm marched fort} 
to give up his life, and the French suprema 
cy in America as well, 

Just outside the walls we might enter thy 
Glaciarum, or rink, and enjoy some of the 
numerous contests. There will be races of 
all kinds—snow-shoe, three-legged, hurd 
and tlat; but most amusing of all, the whe« 
barrow and barrel races. The human whee! 
barrow is made by one skater sitting upor 
his left foot, then extending the right foot 
forward, and finally turning the arms up 
ward for handles. In this position he is 
trundled off by a companion. When the 
barrel race opens the contestants skate at 
full speed across the rink toward a numbe: 
of headless barrels. Partially sliding for 
the last twenty feet, they endeavor to dart 
through, but the refractory barrels persist 
in rolling over and over the mirror-like sur 
face, while the display of anatomical ex 
tremities is something remarkable. 

From the rink we might walk down tlhe 
Esplanade Hill, admiring on the way the 
interior slope of the walls. By an abrupt 

turn to the left we 
} can pass out be 

neath Quebee’s only 
remaining gate 


ae the one known as 
= | St. John’s. This is 
= | the most prospet 
== ous suburb of the 
=< => 
w= S = city, and the street 


leads us to. the 
Indian hamlet of 
La Jeune-Lorette 
Should we choose 
for our exit the gap 
where Palace Gate 





once stood, we shall 
pass the endless 
rows of Norman- 
dy cottages called 
Beauport; but,alas! 
the pretty petites 
Canadiennes otf the 
summer are not vis- 
ible to offer thei 
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SLEIGHING IN MONTREAL, 


flowers or a eup of cold water. A few 
bright blossoms even now beam their glad- 
ness upon us through small double windows, 
and in the background it may be that we 
recognize the countenance of our summer 
flower girl, saying, like the roses at her side, 
*Ne m’oubliez pas.” 

If our pleasure does not consist so much 
in out-of-door exercise, we may confine our- 
selves within the square mile of territory 
Whieh limits the Upper Town, and wander 
through the splendid library of the univer- 
sity, attend the Provincial Parliament, sup 
with Pere La Gacé at the Eeole Normale on 
bread baked in the solid jail of the old Cha- 
teau St. Louis, visit the seminaries and en- 
joy the paintings in the chapel, or wander 
through the cathedrals—both French and 
English—and examine the bijouterie in the 
chapel of the Ursuline Convent. Whichever 
way we turn we are greeted with, “ Bon- 
jour, monsieur;” or the more inquisitive, 
* Restez-vous longtemps dans cette ville?” 








ze from some expectant carter, whose “ Ot 
logez-vous ?” shows not only his wish for a 
job, but also his determination to follow 


you to your abiding-place. One need not 
be long upon the street to feel that an ap- 
propriate sign for an occasional shop win- 
dow would read: “ English is spoken here.” 

Amid this variety of entertainment weeks 
might be spent at “the Gibraltar of Ameri- 
ea,” and the pleasures would not pall. They 
certainly did not pall to us, for it was with 
sincere regret that we turned our backs upon 
the citadel, and took the prosaic cars from 
the opposite bank of the rivet named after 
the gridiron saint. 

“T think,” said Wilkins, “ that we Ameri 
cans will have to yield the palm of endur- 
anee to the ‘Canucks, as they are often 
called. Statistics show that in the hardi- 
hood of their inhabitants Norway and Swe- 
den stand first among the nations. Then 
come, in order, Canada, Germany, the United 
States, England, France, and Ireland. I re- 
call a passage from Charlevoix, the histori 
an, Which deseribes the ancestry.of the Cana- 
dians: ‘A healthy though rigorous climate, 
frngal modes of life, protracted marches in 
war-time, hard work on the lands—to which 


combined all the feebler constitutions suc- 
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SKATING, 


cumbed, leaving as the real founders of the 
robust, the acclimated, and the 
lived—are the intelligible causes of the 


race Only the 


oug 


excellence of the ancient Canadians with 
, respect to courage and physical qualities.’ 
And another authority says: ‘The French 


of Canada are well formed, active, vigorous, 


ind capable of great endurance. Owners 
unl captains of ships will pay one-fourth 
more 


to French Canadians than to laborers 
of old France.’ ” 
said I. 


that the expos 


‘All that is undoubtedly true,” 
‘Why should it 


ure to severe weathel 


be strana 


should in the course 


i several generations develop extraordina 
> And then, Old 
pool j 


ry powers of endurance 


Trask notwithst mding soul, he is 


now dead), the short pipe and pigtail to 


baceo are a part of every ¢ anadian’s outfit, 


and th 


vy help in the curing process which 
makes his tlesh hard and 
that 
ly furs or fabrics, yet the style of his gar- 


firm. Then you 


| ti 
will notice 


although he may use cost 


ments is of secondary importance to their 


usefulness.” 
into the 
cara number of passengers clad in huge fi 


As we conversed there tumbled 


coats, aud resembling immense ’eoons walk 
ing upright. They divested themselves of 
their under- 


coats of wool or lighter ones of deer-skin 


outer skins, revealing heavy 


with the fur inside. Several had deer-skin 
boots with the fur still upon the exterior. 
There were also long outer coats of Irish 
frieze, or the shorter capotes of Hudson Bay 
cloth, with the inevitable hood in the neck, 
rosettes for buttons, and sashes of silk or 
Bovs 
of tour years old and upward were dress- 


worsted for holding them together. 


ed like the men, thereby affording assorted 





MONTREAL, 


sizes of the same style in any well-regulated 
family. Every man in our car wore a fu 
The al 
was heavy with smoke, and the honrs of the 
night resonnded with song. 


cap. Of women there were none. 
Gradually we 


became oblivious to the idioms of those 
around us, and finally we awoke to hear thi 
train dashing through Victoria Bridge. 

In the gleam of the morning we are glad 
to step upon the broad and level streets ot 
Montreal. Here the gas lamps do not hang 
from the houses across our path, for there is 
The 


blocked with a recent fall of snow 


streets ar 
, and the 
bright tin roofs suddenly precipitate thei 


more room than in Quebee. 


loads with a rushing sound not to be mis 
taken by any one who has heard it. Woe 


to the person who does not heed this warn 
ine! If he does not wish to be “* bonneted,” 
he must dodge either close to the building 
or toward the middle of the street. There 
is real danger in the crowded thoroughfare, 
since the movements of the dodger are not 
so free, and his feet are sure to cateh in the 
ridge upon the sidewalk (made by forme 
droppings of snow), just in time for the de 
scending mass to dump itself “most em- 
phatic” upon his devoted head. 

Arrived at the hotel, we are ushered into 
a room which opens into a small court roofed 
with glass. This arrangement retains and 
utilizes the heat from the kitchen—a neces- 
that little 
used, and most of the coal comes all the way 


sary economy now wood is but 
from Pennsylvania. 

moving thing is on 
runners. Wheels are nowhere visible, and 
huge sliding boxes have taken the place of 
This is a very paradise 
for those who enjoy sleighing, because the 


Out-of-doors every 


ears in the streets. 
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ff of the carters is the same the year) proved yourself a man of observation as 


ind, Whether for runners or for wheels.| well as amisogyvuist. But you must remem 


more pretentious establishments, with | ber that the ladies of Canada believe in 


noplied drivers and a wealth of black bear | training the mind rather than in decorating 


ws, move in a stately procession up and) the body. 


In thei apprehension of the ex 





down the Rue St. Jacques, or glide rapidly 
around “the Mountain,” or out to Lachine. 
Such is the ordinary winter-day appearance 
of Montreal. 

“Those ladies look very well in thei 
sleighs,” said Wilkins: “but one should see 
them in the morning as they shop. Then 
they come out in all the glory of quilted 
skirts, black hosiery, and Aretic shoes. 
Their fur caps are well pulled down, and 
their heads are wrapped in clouds, Nubias, 
Abyssinias, or whatever else you choose to 
callthem. The tout ensemble may show util- 
ty, but neither elegance nor grace. It is 
‘positively shocking, as Dundreary would 
say, and is enough to spoil the fairest face 
and the finest figure. Why, even their back 
hair 


“My dear Sir,” I interrupted, “you have 


act sciences they far excel their sisters of 
the United States 


their own countrymen the pre-eminence mn 


They even dispute with 


such studies, while the acquisition of the 
French language isa rudiment and not an ac 
complishment. Canadian social life, there 
fore, differs somewhat from the American 
The basis is contidence and sincerity: and 
these being assured, the ice is at onee broken. 
Acquaintance with a stranger may be sought 
in a dignified manner, requiring a dignified 
manner in return; but if that acqnaintance 
passes toa state of friendship or intimacy, it 
will be found that there are many jolly ways 
abont those same Canadian ladies of whon 
you have so poor an opinion.” 

‘You are altogether a woman-worship 
per,” was the reply. “Look at those two 
men with their fur great-coats as they are 
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drawn by small mouse-colored horses recent 

clipped. They look like two cubs drawn 
by rats; and the fur should be on the ani 
mals, and not on the men.” 


] 


The sight was extremely ridiculous, but 
e air was keen. We stepped within om 


hotel, in order to enjoy the rest of the cay 


ileade from a more comfortable spot. 


r 


ie days passed, with a drive, a to 
bogvaning expedition, or a snow-shoe tramp 
about the Mountain. Oceasionally we vis 
ted the rink, to which strangers are so 
venerously admitted—a place made famous 
by the visit of Prince Arthur several years 


On Sundays and festal days we listened 


to elaborate musie at the old parish chureh 
or the Gesu, attended the prea hing of the 


Word by the most popular divine in the city 

i young American—or allowed ourselves 
to be amused with the choral service in the 
Chureh of St. James the Apostle, but more 
especially with the medley of waltzes and 
galops which the sweet-toned organ gave 
forth after the service was over. 

By advice of our friends we determined 
to hire a caleche which should convey us 
to Ottawa in the course of two or three 
days. Having prepared ourselves for the 
journey, we were glad to hear the porter 
innounce, * La caléche est a la porte.” 

Our route lay along the bank of the St. 
Lawrence, past the rapids, and toward the 
town of Lachine. The drive is only nine 

length, but it is one of the most 
enjoyable in the whole Northern region. 


miles in 


The keen and invigorating air of the morn- 
ing touched a chord in our breasts respon- 
sive to that described by Sangster, the lead- 


ing poet of Canada: 


Tinkle, tinkle, tink 
Merrily, merrily, O! 
L S but a Slely ride 
Through the frost and snow, 
Ever we are learning 
Chis one truth while we go 


sadness without sunlight 
Is like winter without snow.” 

Our first halt came, alas! too soon, at La- 
chine, Where we paused to equip ourselves 
more fully for the expedition. The inner 
man and the innermost recesses of the ca- 
leche having been filled with refreshments, 
we turned northward and followed the Ot 
tawa, now on the river itself, and now on 
one of its banks. Onward we went over 
the snow-drifts, until the deepening shad- 
ows of the afternoon warned us that night 
was at hand. Occasionally the cabin of a 
habitant appeared, but the accommodations 
were so small that we did not dare to ask 
for shelter. Luckily for us, Baptiste, our 
driver, knew of a friend who would take us 
in, and with whom he had had the fore- 
thought (so unusual in one of his race) to 
plan that we shouid spend the night. Still 
on we passed through the deep stillness of 
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the forest; mile after mile of leatless lone] 
ness was passed, and each mile seemed ti 
add to the Impressive silence, The ancient 
Greek, with his numerous gods, could not 
have had one to represent that awful grand 
eur, that sense of the infinite, which broods 
over the solitary wilderness of the North 
the dead of winter. 

At last we came to a cabin of the better 
class. The host was Xavier Croteau, ane 
he welcomed us as friends of Baptiste. We 
supped on peas and poultry, and sat doy 
to enjoy that source of never-ending jollity 
the pigtail tobacco. 

When friend Xavier had visited his root 
house and attended to his horse, we agnis 
vathered round the fire. We told him who 
we were, and for what purpose we had come 
We then asked him about the Indians, whom 
we had expected to see in considerable num 
bers. Xavier informed us that we might 
meet one or two Indians on our way, but 
that we would searcely see more until we 
reached Ottawa. “ Andeven then,” he said, 
“vou will not see many, although it is the 
fur mart of this seetion.” 

“Of what tribe are these Indians?” we 
asked. 

“They belong mostly to the Algonquin 
nation, and are of various tribes—the Otta 
was, Pottawatomies, Missisauquas, Clip 
was, and others.” 

“Does not Mrs. Jameson in one of he 
books speak of the Chippewa tongue as he 
ing the court language of the Algonquins ?” 

“Yes. It was the court language as long 
as they had a nationality; but the poor Al 
vonquins were overcome by the LTroquois 
more than one hundred years ago. Even 
the Hurons, who dwelt on the lake of that 
name, and who were related to the Iroquois, 
were destroyed by the latter, on account of 
their proximity to the Algonquins.” 

‘But that was some time before.” 

“Tt was about the year 1650 that the 
tomahawks of the Iroquois made an end of 
the Jesuits and their most promising mis- 
sion in New France, the one among the 
Hurons. Have you ever been in Lorette, 
La Jeune-Lorette, the Indian village on the 
St. Charles River, near Quebee ?” 

“Oh yes, we have been there.” 

“Well, the Indians who live there are all 
who are left of the Hurons, or Wyandots, ex- 
cept a few who live on the Detroit River 
near its mouth. The ancestors of these 
Lorette Indians were a mere handful, con- 
ducted thither by the Jesuits after they, 
with their protégés, had been driven away 
from the far West.” 

“But have they not become mixed with 
the whites?” 

“So much so that, according to one of the 
professors in Toronto University, they will 
soon have to prove their Indian descent 
from the baptismal register. The professor 
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s he heard a French Canadian lamenting 
although his family were most loyally 
nch, vet they were fast becoming Hu 
sin physique; while, on the other hand, 
» of the Hurons are already closely re 
ibling the French in their appearance. 
ese facts would please old Brant, the Mo 
< chief, if he were alive, for he always 
i that his people would become civilized 

vy amalgamation with the whites.” 
I now recall the facet that Mrs. School- 
ft. the wife of our distinguished author- 


on the Indians, was of Indian deseent, 








Phus we tound Xavier to be far beyond 
the average of his class not only in knowl 


edge, but also 1 


1 his readiness to express 
that knowledge in the English language. 
But our evening was not entirely spent 
in this sober manner. XNaviers goodwife 
brought forth an immense boudin, or * blood 
pudding,” and placed it lry the fire, while 
Xavier himself produced trom a enupboard 
a liquid of such a peculiar nature that we 
could not tell whether it was fermented o1 
distilled. With many blessings the hoes 
pitable couple sent us off to bed, to dream 


SLLANS-KO-NAR. 


and often accompanied her husband on his 
excursions to the Great Manitoulin Island 
in Lake Huron. By-the-way, whatever be- 
came of that project which Sir Francis B. 
Head (so lately deceased) commenced to ex- 
ecute about forty years ago—that of coloniz- 
ing all the Indians on that island ?” 

“The experiment was tried for twenty 
years; but the Indians remained each year 
just long enough to claim their gifts and to 
barter them for liquor. This finished the 
project, for the island had acquired the name 
‘ Dwelling of the Spirits’ in more senses than 
one, 

* Are the numbers of the Indians decreas- 
ing ?” 

“Not at all. On the contrary, after 250 
years of warfare, they seem to be slowly in- 
creasing. Civilization has not brought the 
ruin and depopulation to them that it has 
brought to the natives of Australia and 
Tasmania.” 


of Indians with fiery tails, and of long men 
who peered in upon us through the small 
gable windows which lighted our room. 

The next morning we decided to visit an 
Indian village, leaving Baptiste and his 
friend to visit together, and then to over- 
take us. Tying on our snow-shoes, we start- 
ed forth. Let no one imagine that it is an 
easy thing to tramp when the feet are spread 
from fifteen to eighteen inches apart, and 
with such a chaussure, too! Even with the 
experience we had already acquired, we 
were not yet proficient in the art of wad- 
dling gracefully, for the peculiar motion re- 
quired does not come naturally to those who 
live in a more southerly latitude. 

As we trudged along we thought of the 
various hardships which the early Jesuit 
missionaries were obliged to undergo as 
they practiced with snow-shoes, and took 
their full share, with other beginners, in 
diving and plunging into the drifts. 
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We reached the Indian village, and were 
disappointed. 
the 


] ‘ 
Hast 


Searcely a soul appeared at 
the cabins.! At 
we hailed an old creature; but we could 


windows of miserable 
not understand his patow, and so he shook 


his head, and we passed on until Baptiste 
overtook us, 

We that day, and occasionally 
drew our physical supplies from the depths 


of the « 


} ‘ 1} 
arove ati 


our munitions de 
the old 


entered a village 


aléeche. Those 
the 


Poward night we 


were 


bouche, atter manner of vova- 
geurs. 
of respec table size, and put up at the tay 
ern, as tired as travellers could well be. 
Phe next day passed Without adventure, 
that we 


W hom we 


SAVE came across an old trapper, 


with afte 


Curious instruments for trap- 


managed to converse 
a fashion. 
ping game dangled from his clothing, and 
gave a weird appearance to his spectral fig- 
ure. Not knowing his name, we evolved one 
from our innermost memory, and called him 
*Shans-ko-nar,” or * the moving shadow.” 
At length, before the third 
journey had ended, the spires and turrets 
of Ottawa Wi 


the so graceful in 


day of our 
came in view. 
beautiful fall, 

like descent iat if was not strange the 
French called it the Rideau. <A lit 
tle farther on the grander falls of the Otta 
Wa, 


passed by 
f its lace 
tl 

early 


named the Chandiere, were enveloped 


in an iey shroud. The constantly accumu 
had taken 


the form of strata, through which a small 


lating erystals of frozen spray 
opening revealed the boiling waters of “the 
Kettle.” 
and tlew 
the 


Down they rushed and struggled 
into and out of caverns and about 
sharp corners of the rocks, their olive 
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green hue in marked contrast with the snow 
and their reverberating echoes causing 
to forget the of the ther 
mometer as we paused to listen and to ad 
hire, 

Aside from the novelty of 


extreme record 


the trip, we 
had come to Ottawa for the purpose of se 
ing the trappers, and gaining informatio 


about the fur trade. Imagine our disap 
pointment when we discovered that more 
satisfactory knowledge might have bes 
gained at our own firesides, since very 


tle of the fur trade comes to Ottawa now 
adays, and most of that little comes in thi 
We were so fortunate as to see tw 
or three trappers; but the great bulk of 
both trade and trappers is at Winnipeg 
the region of the Red River of the North 
After all, our disappointment was only 
surprise 


spring. 


the suddenly acquired knowledge: 
of a fact hitherto unknown and unknowa 
ble. We therefore, with profound philosé 
phy, addressed ourselves to the pursuit of 
still other of those pleasures which can be 
this part of the 
Most of our time was spent at one of the 
the Ottawa Rivei 

“rink” stands not only for a 


enjoyed only in world 


rinks on for the word 
building o1 
the land, but also for a fenced inclosure o1 
the ice. Here we saw various Indian games 
adapted to the glassy surface. Less excit 
ing, but more scientilic, was the Seoteh game 
of “curling”’—a game in whieh his Exce 

leney Lord Dufferin, the late Goyvernor-Ge1 
He an exec 


lent player, and was fond of an occasional 


eral, often took a hand. 


Was 


game with his subjects for a trivial stake, as 
a donation to some charitable purpose. 


A MOONLIGUT TRAMP. 


























OLD FLEMISH MASTERS 


VI.—ROGER VANDER WEYDEN. 
FPVUE mantle of Van Eyek descended upon 
| Vander Weyden, his pupil, and distin 
ruished by the same qualities as was the 
first Flemish master. Vander Weyden is 
itten called Roger of Bruges, and, as is in- 
evitable in tracing out the lives of the ear 
painters, two places contend for the hon- 
ov of being his birtii-place; in this instance 
Brussels and Tourney. 

Vander Weyden was born in 1400.) He was 
married in 1425 to one Elizabeth Goffaerts ; 
but whether at this time his appointment 
to decorate the Town-hall at Brussels had 
wen received or not ean not be ascertain- 
ed From the size of his pictures for the 
fown-hall, and the faithful work he = al- 
Vays bestowed on 
his pictures, the four 
must have occupied 
him some years, and 
it is likely he did 
other work for the 
city, though there is 
no direct mention of 
any. That he was a 
successful artist, as 
far as accumulating 
money is a proof, is 
evident, for in 1434 
he was, by records, in 
receipt of rents from 
property owned both 
in Brussels and Tour- 
ney. In 1436 the city 
authorities decided 
that the expenses of 


covernment must be ROGER VANDER WEYDEN, 


curtailed, and that 

they could no longer afford to pay for a 
city painter; and that though Vander 
Weyden should retain his tithe and office, 
he should no longer have a salary, and 
after his death the office should be abol- 
ished. What money he received from the 
authorities is not stated, and there is no 
record of any thing paid to him save an 
indemnity for the purchase of the robe re- 
quired to be worn on state celebrations. 
In 1444 he bought a large house in what is 
now Emperor Street, which he left to his 
children, of whom there were four, three 
sons and a daughter. The gratuity of 400 
crowns Which he gave the Carthusians at 
Herinnes, when his eldest son Cornelius 
joined their order, is an additional proof 
of his being rich, as is also the faet that by 
his will he left a large legacy to be applied 
in aiding the deserving poor of Brussels, 

In 1450 Vander Weyden went to Rome to 
join in the jubilee, and found his fame had 
preceded him, and that by the enthusiastic 
Italians he was ranked with Van Eyek. On 
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his return he received a commission to paint 
an altarpiece for the Abbey St. Aubert at 
Chambray, but all trace of this work, which 
was highly esteemed in its day, is now lost. 

He evidently led an uneventful, laborious 
life, and there are very few details that 
even the most patient research has been 
enabled to gather concerning him, and one 
of his best known claims to remembrance 
has been and will be the fact that he was 
the teacher of Memline and Martin Schoen 
vaner, or “Le Beau Martin,” as the Freneh 
term him, whose rare wood-cuts are now as 
highly prized as those of Diirer. 

Vander Wevden died in June, 1464. and 
was buried betore the altar of St. Catharine 
in the Chureh of St.Guadule, at Brussels, and 
this inscription was engraved on the stone 
which covered — his 
grave: “ Under this 
stone, Roger, thon 
liest quietly thon, 
Whose pencilexcelled 
in reproducing Na- 
ture. Brussels weeps 
thy death, and fears 
she will never again 
findsoskillful an art 
ist. Art also mourns 
thee, deprived as she 
is of a master who 
never had an equal.” 

Vander Weyden’s 
second son, Peter, 
was an artist of lit 
tle merit, but his son 
Gosuin seemed to 
have inherited more 
of his grandfather's 
talent, and some of 
his pictures, notably the “* Marriage of the 
Virgin,” at Lierre, have been erroneously at 
tributed to Roger Vander Weyden. 

With the exception of the portrait of Phil 
ip the Good, at Antwerp, and a miniature 
which adorns the manuscript, “ The Annals 
of Hainault,” painted in 1449—of which La- 
borde says, “The painter has represented 
the duke seated on a dais receiving the work, 
and Vander Weyden was at that time the 
only artist able to conceive and execute such 
a masterpiece, worthy alike of his mastet 
and his hand”’—there are but two authentic 
pictures of Vander Weyden’s known to be 
in existence; all others attributed to him 
are conjectural, sjoth of these have gone 
through various perils by sea and land ere 
they reached their present havens. One is 
a triptych, now one of the ornaments of 
the Berlin Museum. The central panel 
represents “The Virgin holding the dead 
Christ;” on the right, “The Virgin and 
Child ;” on the left, “The Resurrection, and 


Christ appearing to His Mother.’ As far 
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back as 1431 there is a record of this pic 
ture,so it must have been painted when Van 
der Weyden was young: but even then he 
had gained a reputation, for the old manu 

f 
Miratlores speaks of the pieture as painted 


seript record in the Carthusian convent ¢ 


by Master Roger, a great and famous Flem 


ing.” Pope Martin V. gave the pieture to 
John IL.. King of Spain, and he in 1445 pre 

nted it to the convent During the Penin 
sular wars, between 1300 and 1814, if was 
hought by M. Nieuwenhuys from some de 
by him to William IL. of Hol 


ind. and at his death was transferred to its 


spoiler, sold 


esent abode. Waagen praises * the great 


ergy of the conception, the vivid coloring, 
the delicaey of finish,” though he condemns 
the lack of anatomy shown in the figures. 

he second picture is at Madrid, and was 
painted by Vander Weyden for the * Chap 
el beyond the Walls” of Louvain, and a een 
tury later Maria of Hungary bought it of 
the Gunsmiths’ Guild of that eity (the own- 
ers of the chapel) for a copy by Coxie and 
organs worth 500 florins. The ship which 
conveyed the pieture to Spain was wrecked 
during a storm, but the picture eseaped un- 
injured. ‘The subject is * The Descent from 
the Cross,” and the painting justifies the 
high praise bestowed upon Vander Weyden 
by the old art crities, according to Michielis. 

Of the four large works painted for the 
Pown-hall of Brussels—* The Act of Justice 
by Trajan;” * Pope Gregory informed by a 
Vision of God’s Grace to the Emperor ;” 

Herkenblad punishing his Son, convicted 
of Theft :’? “The Last Communion of Her- 
kenblad,” of which Diirer, when he visited 
the Low Countris s, spoke in eulogistic ters, 
calling the painter “the great Master Rog 
er,” and Lamponius, ow seeing them, ex- 
claimed, “O Master Roger, what aman thou 
wert !’—there is no record after the bom- 
bardment of Brussels in 1695, and it is gener- 
ally believed that they perished then, Cal- 
vert of Estrella, who saw them in 1549, and 
Jacques Bollard, still later, wrote lengthy 
descriptions of them; and M. Pinehart has 
discovered that among the hangings cap- 
tured by the Swiss from Charles the Bold at 
Naney, still preserved at Berne, are repro- 
duetions of these famous pictures. The tap- 
estries are twenty-six feet long, thirteen feet 
six inehes hieh, and are said to be faithful 
copies of the paintings as described by Cal- 
vert and Bollard. 


VIL—JACQUES JORDAENS. 


According to Michielis, Jordaens has not 
received the praise he merits. He says: “No 
writer, no critic, has ever appreciated the 
character of his works. They have been 


praised in a feeble, vague way. No French- | 


man has written his life, which is to me 
strange, for he is better represented in the 
Louvre than in any other gallery.” He 
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then describes the famous picture, “ The 
Money -Changers in the Temple,” and ex 


laims: * The power of Shakspeare breathes 
in this canvas; here one tinds his depth 
and his bitter strength ;” and gives Timon’s 
soliloquy, where he finds gold Timon of 
Ithens, Act 1V., Scene 3.) Michielis also as 
serts that this picture was intended as a pro 
test against Catholicism. Under the cuise 





JAOQUES JORDAENS. 


of the money-changers Jordaens represent 
ed the Simonaics and the papal court ; the 
avenging Messiah is Luther overthrowing 
the Catholie clergy. 

It istrue Jordaens has not met with much 
notice; Rubens overpowered his pupils; they 
are merged in him, and, with the exception 
of Van Dyck, comparatively little attention 
has been bestowed upon them; in faet, in 
many of the accounts Jordaens is spoken 
of as being merely an “imitator” of Rubens. 
Jordaens resembles his master—for such Ru- 
bens was—more than any other of his pupils 
in the brilliancy of his coloring and vigor- 
ous execution, though he sometimes carries 
to extreme his fondness for glowing tints, 
as in the * Vocation of St. Peter” at Antwerp, 
which is startling in its vivid coloring. 

Jordaens was born at Antwerp, May, 1593, 
of Catholic parents, and was the eldest child 
of a large family. His father was a linen- 
draper, and, like Rubens, our artist was “one 
of the people.” When fourteen he entered 
Adam van Noort’s studio; how long he re- 
| mained there is not stated, but the registers 
lof the brotherhood of St. Luke’s show him 
| to have become a member in 1615, and oppo- 
site his name are the words “ water-paint- 
er.” It was the custom in those days to 
hang rooms with painted linen draperies 
| when the owner could not afford to pur- 
|chase tapestries or Cordova leather, and 
| Mechlin was the great market for sueh 
|wares. Jordaen’s father being in the linen 
| business, and furnishing such stutts brought 
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yn Meehlin, was desirous to manufacture 
em at home, and intended to employ his 
m’s talents in parting linen for him, 
hich was why he had the young man 
iught distemper patnting, but the son soon 
roke away from this purely mechanical 
ranch of art. 
Adam van Noort* was a man notorious for 
s brutality and vicious ways; his pupils 
ere always glad to leave him, but Jor 
ens, as & recompense fol the abuse he suf 
red at the hands of the father, was con 
yled by the tender love of the dauehte Fs 
id he and Catharine van Noort contrived 
o meet after he quitted her father’s studio. 
On the 15th of May, 1616, the young couple 
ere married, and in consequence Jordaens 
is obliged to relinquish a journey to Italy 





estant is rather obscure, but it must have 
been some time between October, 1629, amd 
July, 1630; for this reason: Gustavus Adol 
plus, wishing to have twelve paintings 
representing the “ Passions,” and being a 
zealous Protestant, ordered the works ot 
Jordaens, on the twofold ground of his be 
ing a great painter and also a Protestant 
Now, though Gustavus did not die until No 
vember, 1632 (on the tield of Lutzen), yet it 
Was on the 4th of July, 1630, that he em 
barked from Rugen with his troops to fight 
against Wallenstein, and it is scarcely pos 
sible that during that eventful struggle the 
king had time to bestow thoughts upon 
painters or parntings. 

Jordaens painted as rapidly as Rubens, 


and was as diligent a worker; according to 


“THE FAMILY CONCERT. ”—[JORDAENS. ] 


which he had intended to make. He tl 
ways regretted that he could not have 

studied in Italy, and the few who have erit- | 
icised him have repeated the remark, except 

Michielis, who says, “I do not see wherein 

this Flemish artist could have gained by a 

residence in the papal domain; he would | 
have returned less liberal, less original: his 

style seems to me perfect.” 

Jordaens had three children, two dangh- 
ters and one son, the records of whose bap- 
tisms can be seen in Notre Dame, the last 
bearing date October 25, 1629, showing at 
that time the painter was still a Catholie. 
The precise date at which he became a Prot- 





* A portrait of Adam van Noort, painted by Van 
Dyck, was given in the paper on Van Dyck in Harper's | 
Magazine for July, 1878. 


Wevyerman: “ His brush was so skillful that 
he filled with his pictures not only Belgium 
and Holland, but the neighboring ecoun- 
tries, which caused them to be less valuable, 
for rarity enhances the value. In order to 
give a list of his pictures a volume would be 
necessary. 

Even if their number diminished their 
value, Jordaens’s pictures brought him in a 
large fortune, for in 16389 he bought a house 
in High Street, now numbered 2593, which 
he remodelled after a design of his own, 
spending two years in the reconstruction. 
The entrance hall was in the shape of a 
Greek cross, on the walls and doors of which 
Jordaens painted pictures, among them the 
twelve apostles, the signs of the zodiac, ete. 
There were many pieces of seulpture and 
pictures by other artists, and the house was 
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intended to equal, if not excel, Rubens’s. 
In 1708 the house was sold by Jordaens’s 


3 grandchildren, One of the purchasers, Van 


Heurck, owing money, gave in lieu the lar- 
ver number of the pietures, which now or- 
nament the Gunsmiths’ Hall. Since then the 
house has so often changed hands and been 
so altered that there now remain no traces 
of its former splendor. Jordaens’s collec- 
tion a valuable one of othe r artists’ pie 
tures was sold at the Hague in March, 1734. 

Though a swift, steady worker, Jordaens 
gave his evenings to enjoyment, and gen- 
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erally spent them with friends at a tavern, 
and it was from the habitués of the inn that 
he obtained his iaodels. After the death of 
Rubens he was the recognized head of thi 
artists; and Gerbier, writing to Murray, thi 
keeper of Charles I.’s pictures, says, * Sit 
Peter Rubens Is deceased three days past, SO) 
Joardens remaynes the prune pater here 
The widow of Frederick Henry, Stadthold 
er of Holland, commissioned Jordaenus to 
paintin the Maison au Bois, near the Hague 
the history of the great general, intending 
to have a gallery equal to that which Ru 
hens executed for Marie de Medicis; and 
doubtless the religious belief of the paintei 
was an additional reason for his employ 
inent, for the princess m the decoration of 
he rest of the palace had only Duteh paint 
ers. Jordaens was the only stranger. His 


eminent position saved him from the petty 
persecutions that the Protestants underwent 
in the Netherlands; his louse was always 
an asylum for those who needed protection, 
and every year he had the wedding feast 
at Cana celebrated with great pomp. 

Jordaens lived to be eighty-five, and died 
in 1678, on the same day with his daughter, 
of the epidemic called * the sweat.” 


VIIT.—ERASMUS QUELLYN THE ELDER 

Under a portrait in the Golden Cabinet is 
this inscription: “Erasmus Quellyn, born 
in Antwerp, November 19, 1607; he was a 
pupil of Mons. P. P. Rubens, having first 





* YOUTHFUL SATYRS.”—[E. QUELLYN. } 




















been a professor of philosophy ; he was also 
in excellent master in painting both for 
uge and cabinet pictures; he studied per- 
spective assiduously, and was also a tine de- 
signer and architect.” 

It seems that Quellyn turned from = phi- 
osophy and the pursuit of abstract sub- 
jects to painting, attracted thereto by the 
genius of Rubens and the affection he had 
for the great Fleming, at whose houses he 
yas a constant and welcome visitor. The 
vreat master, however, did not teach his 
friend the rudiments of his new profession, 
ind Quellyn first entered the studio of Ver- 
haeghe, an obscure painter but excellent 
teacher, remained there a year, and in 1634 
yas admitted into the Guild of St. Luke, of 
vhich his father, a sculptor, had become a 
member the day of his son’s birth. 

Quellyn married a rich wife, painted for 
his pleasure, not for his support, and it was 
uf sofirst owing to 
Rubens’s persuasions 
that he exhibited 
ind sold his works. 
The friendship be- 
tween the two art 
ists remained = un- 
broken, and each es- 
timated highly the 
other’s genius. Quel- 
lyn decorated sever- 
al churches, and St. 
Michael at Antwerp 
held many of his 
works, Michielis 
declares his paint- 
ings bear compari- 
son with those of 
the great masters 
Without excepting 
one, and mentions 
With great praise an 
“Adoration” at Munich, in the cathedral; a 
“Holy Family” at Ghent; and the famous 
picture at St. Jacques, Antwerp, illustrating 
the story of “St. Roch,” once so familiar 
and which Mrs. Jamieson relates in’ her 
Sacred and Legendary Art), bearing date 1650, 
Which was evidently painted in commemo- 
ration of the fearful ravages of the plague, 
Which raged in Antwerp from 1658 to L631. 

Whenever there was any celebration at 
Antwerp, Quellyn was the one to design the 
triumphal arches, ete. Andon the entrance 
of Castelroderigo, Governor of the Nether- 
lands, the wedding of Louis XIV.and Maria 
Theresa, the death of Philip IV., Quellyn 
painted descriptive pictures of these scenes, 
all of which have been engraved. After the 
death of his wife, Quellyn entered the mon- 
astery at Tongerloo, and there staid until 
his death, November 11, 1678, at the age of 
seventy-one. Michielis thinks that a large | 
number of his works have been attributed to | 
Van Dyck, their styles being similar, aud that | 





FRANZ SNYDERS, 
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eareful Investigation would disclose many 
of his pietures now unknown; that as he 
Was a patient, persistent worker, he must 
have painted many more works than are 
recognized as his, and though it is surpris 
ing his merits should have been so long 
overlooked, yet it is in part owing to his 
often omitting—in fact, rarely remember 
ing—to sign his name to his pictures. 
IX.—FRANZ SNYDERS 

It is not without justice that Michielis 
complains of the “desperate laconicism” ot 
the Flemish writers, and says, “It seems 
sufficient to them to give a few dates and 
note a few events: but the feelings, the 
moral characteristics of the artists, the de 
tails of their daily life, their joys, their soa 
rows—all one would like much to know 
seem to them of no interest, and on these 
points they all preserve an obstinate silence.” 
Of Snyders there is 
but secant informa- 
tion. We learn that 
he was born at Ant 
werp in) 1579, two 
years after his fa 
mous master and 
friend Rubens. He 
studied his art un 
der Pierre Breughen, 
and jater of Henry 
van Balen, and in 
1602 was elected a 
member of the Acad 
emy of St. Luke, 
which fact shows 
that even then he 
Was anartist of met 
it. Hewas speedily 
chosen by Rubens to 
paint with and for 
him, and in many oft 
Rubens’s compositions the animals are by 
Snyders, and in the latter's hunting pieces 
Rubens painted the figures. Rubens at his 
death appointed Snyders, together withJean 
Wildens and Moermans, to appraise his pic- 
tures and take charge of and sell them. 

As far as is known, Snyders never trav- 
elled out of the Netherlands. The rumor 
that he studied in Italy under Castiglione, 
and there acquired his style, is a mistake, 
for Snyders was thirty-seven when the Ital- 
ian artist was born, and certainly did not 
wait until past middle life to copy from Cas- 
tiglione. Ere the Italian had acquired any 
fume, Snyders had been nominated court 
painter by the Archduke Albert, who ad- 
mired his works, and presented several .of 
them to Philip IIL. of Spain, and they now 
adorn the palace of Buen Retiro. Leopold 
of Austria was also a firm patron of the paint- 
er, and his pictures were eagerly sought after. 

He was accounted the best animal paint- 
er of his day; and Blane asserts that his 
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““THE BOAR-HUNT 


‘chases are executed with a vigor and fire 
that Rubens alone could equal. The abound 
ing life that Rubens depicted in his men 
and women, Snyders has depicted in his ant- 
mals. He transports us to the open coun- 
try, to the full chase; the prey and the dogs 
ire the actors. We can imagine, so vivid 
is the representation, that perchance the 
panting fugitive will escape the cruel teeth 
of his pursuers and the knives of the hunt- 
ers.” Yet Blane allows that Snyders was 
often faulty in his perspective and in the 
“clair-obseur,” frequently careless in the dis 
position of his groups, and taking no pains to 
throw the light on the central point of his 
picture and subordinate the rest; but spite 
of his faults, Snyders’s works are full of * the 
movement, the warmth, and the breath of 
life. “Tis these qualities which gained him 
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W HEN Benjamin Franklin made his 

will, in 1788, he inserted a provision 
by which the sum of one hundred pounds 
sterling was to be put out at interest, and 
the earnings of the money devoted each 
year to the purchase of silver medals to be 
viven as honorary rewards in the free schools 
of Boston. “IT was born,” he says, “in Bos- 
ton, New England, and owe my first instrue- 
tions in literature to the free vrammar 
schools established there.” The investment 
has proved very productive. Not only has 
the fund more than doubled since Franklin’s 
death, but over four thousand boys have re- 
ceived, in token of diligence and exemplary 
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[FRANZ SNYDERS. } 


the greatest honor desired by the painters 
of his day, the admiration and love of Ru 
bens.” 

Weyerman contends that the best pictures 
of Rubens and Snyders were those they 
painted together; but this is extravagant 
praise of Snyders. Though his pietures pos- 
sess the same qualities as those of Rubens, 
yet he is not the great painter’s equal, for 
his colors are harsher, less harmonious, and 
his shadings are more abrupt. In later years 
Snyders returned to the painting of fruit, 
flowers, and game, with which he began his 
career, but his best works are his animal 
pictures, He is known to have executed 
sixteen etchings representing animals, which 
are of very great rarity, and a few of his 
paintings have been engraved by Zaal and 
Réveil. Snyders died in 1657. 
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conduct, the Frankiin medal, and every year 
hundreds have before their eyes this old- 
fashioned prize, worth perhaps a dollar if 
sent to the mint, but constituting the sym- 
bol of a boyish aristocracy of merit and 
scholarship. The schools which Franklin 
remembered with gratitude have increased 
in number and appointment, until the sys- 
tem of Boston public schools has become a 
great organization, occupying the attention 
and thought of teachers, supervisors, super- 
intendent, and a citizens’ committee, and 
watched over with interest and solicitude 
by all who have the welfare of the city at 
stake. The same spectacle is seen in all 
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parts of the country, and there is little | to his will, dated a year afterward, is this 


doubt that were Franklin alive to-day, he 


would give his shrewdest observation to the | 


common scenools of America, 

There was another interest which Frank- 
lin had much at heart. The Library Com- 
pany of Philadelphia, of which he was one 
of the founders, became in his lifetime, as 
he said, “the mother of all the North Amer- 
ican subscription libraries ;” but Franklin 
and his contemporaries had no conception 
at that time of the free public library, which 
has outstripped the subseription libraries, 
and divides with the common schools public 
interest and concern. If he could visit his 
native place now he would find, in place of 
the few facilities which he describes so pa- 
thetically in his autobiography, a collection 
of books, the largest in America, free to all 


boys and girls in Boston. He would not be | 


surprised to learn that it was popularly re- 
garded as the cap-sheaf of the public-school 
system. 

Marvellous indeed has been the increase, 
even within one generation, of the litera- 
ry appointments of education. Text-books 
have been refined upon, systems of teaching 
and of examination have been studied, dis- 
cussed, made the subject of learned treatises 
and solemn commissions, and the whole 
science of pedagogy has been subjected to 
the minutest scrutiny. Grades have been 
regarded, discipline established, and the 
public-school system invested with some- 
thing of the mechanism of a rigorously or- 
dered army. From primary school to high 
school the child is pushed from behind and 
pulled from before, and all manner of rules 
and regulations hedge him about. Great 
sums of money are expended, and so far is 


the solidarity of the school carried, that as- | 


sociations exist for perpetuating the com- 
pany which has been brought together in 
this or that grammar school or high school. 
During the hours not spent in school, and 


clause: 

*T have considered that, among artisans, 
good apprentices are most likely to make 
good citizens, and having myself been bred 
toa manual art, printing, in my native town, 
and afterward assisted to set up my business 
in Philadelphia by kind loans of money trom 
two friends there, which was the foundation 
of my fortune, and of all the utility in life 
that may be ascribed to me, I wish to be 
useful after my death, if possible, in form 
ing and advancing other young men that 
may be serviceable to their country in both 
those towns. To this end I devote two 
thousand pounds sterling, of which I give 
one thousand thereof to the inhabitants of 
the town of Boston, in Massachusetts, and 
the other thousand to the inhabitants of 
the city of Philadelphia, in trust, to and 
for the uses, intents, and purposes herein 
after mentioned and declared.” The sum 
thus bequeathed to Boston was to be let 
out upon interest at five per cent. “to such 
young married artificers, under the age of 
twenty-five years, as have served an ap- 
prenticeship in the said town, and faithfully 
fulfilled the duties required in their indeut- 
ures, so as to obtain a good moral character 
from at least two respectable citizens, who 
are Willing to become their sureties.” Sums 
not exceeding sixty pounds nor less than fit 
teen were thus to be let out to applicants, 
and Franklin anticipated that as the prin- 
cipal increased it would be borrowed on sim 
ilar terms by other towns in Massachusetts. 
He provided, moreover, for the increase of 


| the fund by establishing that at the end of 


especially upon the half-holiday, the Public | 


Library is thronged with pupils searching 
for books to read at home, or crowding 
about the tables where the current litera- 


ture offers immediate attraction. Surely | 


one would expect from this highly organ- 
ized literary system a community, if not of 
Franklins, yet of intelligent, prosperous cit- 
izens capable of using their wits, and, with- 
in the necessary limits, what one might call 
an educated class. 

But if Franklin could inspect all these 
appointments, and could be present when 
the ingenuous youth came forward to re- 
ceive the medals which his hundred pounds 
had provided as a perpetual incentive, [sup- 
pose his next questions would be, What has 
become of the thousand pounds which I gave 
at the same time for the benetit of appren- 
tices ? and where are the young married con- 
ples who are using it? For in the codicil 





one hundred years, when, as he calculated, 
the fund would amount to £131,000, £ 100,000 
were to be expended on public works, and 
the remainder again used as before for an- 
other century, when a final distribution 
was to take place of the accrued $4,610,000, 
which, by Franklin’s arithmetic, would then 
be at the disposition of the trustees. 

This fund has been accumulating, the 
amount on the Ist of February, 1878, being 
$229,726 40, and at the present rate of in- 
terest the amount atticipated by Franklin 
will very nearly have been reached in 1x92. 
But the immediate use by the persons for 
whose benefit the fund was established is 
very small, at the last account only nine 
persons availing themselves of it; for the 
conditions imposed by Franklin had regard 
toa state of things fast disappearing. When 
he was a young man, and apprenticed, he 
knew how far a few pounds would go in 
starting one in business; but where are we 
to find now “young married artificers” in 
Boston, who have served as apprentices 
there, and can find sureties for a loan of 
$300, one-tenth of which, with interest, is to 
be repaid annually? Where are the appren- 
tices? 
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The old system of apprentices required a 
boy to be bound to a master for a term of 
years, during which time the master was to 
board and clothe him, to teach him his trade, 
and to give him such other edueation as 
was possible; in return it was expected that 
the apprentice would spend the last part of 
his term in labor which would remunerate 
the master. The ideal master kept the ap- 
prentice in his house and treated him as one 
of the family; the ideal apprentice served 
his time faithfully, was obedient to his mas 
ter, and learned thoroughly his trade. But 
this has all changed. One still finds ap- 
prentices here and there, but the system has 
disappeared. The greater subdivision of 
labor, consequent upon the introduetion of 
steam-power; the increasing luxury of the 
master, separating him from the apprentice 
by greater social distance; “the existing 
constitutional aversion of the race to being 
bound to any body to do any thing’—these 
and other changes in our more complex so- 
ciety have cansed the system to melt away. 
In place of it we can only say that children 


remain longer at the public schools, and | 


then pick up their knowledge of trade almost 
fortuitously. The ranks are partly filled by 
foreign workmen, and mechanic employ- 
ments are avoided if possible. So it is that 
skilled workmen in any trade seem to be 
fewer and fewer, while half-educated young 
men are clamoring for places as clerks or 
salesmen. 
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Franklin did not foresee this condition of 
things. He never dreamed that in his na 
tive city a great public library would be 
resorted to by crowds of school-children 
set free from an elaborate system of edu 
eation, and that the mechanic arts would 
go begging for workmen capable of build 
ing thoroughly the houses in which the 
school - children were gathered, of making 
the desks at which they sat, and of printing 
the books which they read. All attentive 
observers have Leen aware of this change, 
and about ten years ago a committee was 
appointed by the Massachusetts Charitable 
Mechanies’ Association—the highest repre- 
sentative body of the class—to consider the 
relations of apprentices to their masters, in- 
cluding the decay of the apprentice system. 
I only notice this report for a single point. 
It takes up the suggestion of one of the 
members that a mechanical college would 
cure the evil, and disposes of it by two con- 
siderations; first, that this could be possi- 
ble only with the very simplest trades, and 
then that it would not be practicable to 
dispose of the articles made by the students 
who were learning the trades. In the wide 
diversity of occupations, and in the faet 
that labor was greatly subdivided, seemed 
to lie an insuperable objection to any sys- 
| tematic instruction in trades at an educa- 
| tional institution; and then suppose, for ex- 
| ample, that watch-making were to be tanght 
| at such a school, how expensive the educa- 
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»n would be, and how unmarketable the 
vuluet! 
When this committee reported, there had 
‘ uly been in operation in Boston for tive 
six years a technological school the 
issachusetts Institute of Technology 
ch. in common with similar schools in 
ier parts of the country, 
s trying in its own way to 
ne education distinetly to 
i upon the mechanic arts 
rough the application of 
entifie methods. It had 
been shown that the 
y simplest occupations of 
dustry agriculture, that 
and the mechanie arts 
wteda knowledge of chem- 
il and physieal science be- 
ore they could be pursued 
thintelligence and suecess, 
ud that the old empirical 
ethods must give place to 
entific laws. The Insti- 
te was established in part 
r this purpose, and began at 
ce to operate upon a broad 
yasis, the scheme of which 
was mainly laid down by the 
eminent Professor William B. 
Rogers, who was the first 
president of the Institute, 
ud, though soon compelled 
vill health to resign that of- 
fice, has always been anactive 
member of the corporation. 
He has recently resumed the 
osition of president. In this 
Sf heme schools were to be CSs- 
tablished in Mathematics, De- 
sign, Physies, Chemistry, and 
Geology. These schools have 
since been more minutely sub- 


divided into courses in Civil and Topograph- | 


cal Engineering, Mechanical Engineering, 
Geology and Mining Engineering, Building 
ind Architecture, Chemistry, Metallurgy, 
Natural History, Physics, Science and Lit- 
erature, Philosophy. Indeed, the practical 
development of the school has gradually 
caused it to broaden its scheme and to aim 
it a comprehensive preparation for active 
life—a combined collegiate and professional 
school, with the omission chietly of the an- 
cient languages. 

In so far as the Institute agrees with simi- 
lar schools, I do not purpose to describe it, 
but to point ont a certain special work which 
it has undertaken first in this country. The 
steps by which it reached the interesting ex- 
periment it is now carrying on are worth no- 
ticing, especially as they indicate character- 
istics of the school almost peculiar to itself. 
Every one familiar with the development of 
the methods in teaching chemistry is aware 
how much greater part the laboratory plays 
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in iustruetion than formerly. Onee a class 
listened to leetures, and saw them illustrated 
by experiments performed in then presences 
by the teacher of the class; gradually special 
students were admitted.as assistants in these 
experiments and in the laboratory ; then it 
became evident how important to the stu 


WILLIAM bh, ROGERS, 


dent was the actual performance of the ex 
periments by himself; now the experiments, 
the tests, ané the working out of problems 
begin almost immediately upon the pres- 
entation of the elements of the study, and 
constitute a very large share in the course 
of chemical study, so that wherever the 
science is taught thoroughly, proviston 1s 
made for the entire class, together or by see- 
tions, to perform laboratory work. By this 
means a sharper impression is made of the 
principles, and the student, whether or not 
he ever becomes a professional chemist, un- 
derstands chemistry with a precision and 
intelligence unknown under the old system. 
The inexpensive character of materials 
for illustration in chemistry has rendered 
this method a familiar one, but there is 
nothing else in the science which sérves to 
separate it from other and cognate ones in 
the employment of the manipuiatory meth- 
od. To the Massachusetts Institute of Tech- 
nology belongs the credit of introducing the 
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same method in other departments, which 
had hitherto depended, as chemistry for 


merly did, upon text-books, lectures, and 


the spectacle of experiments. The discov 
ery that this method was practicable was 
the legitimate result 
of applying the principles laid down lucidly 
by President Rogers in “Objects and Plan 
of an Iustitute of Technology” 


not an accident, but 


a pamphlet 
issued when the school was first proposed. 
The following paragraph taken from that 
pamphlet the author 
vrasped an idea not before put into practi- 


indicates how well 
cal operation : 

“Tu this laboratory it is proposed to pro- 
vide implements and apparatus with which 
the student may be exercised in a variety 
of mechanical and physical processes and 
experiments. Thus he may learn practical- 
ly the methods of estimating motors and 
machines by the dynamometer, of experi- 
menting the flow of water and air 
other gases, and of testing the strength of 
the materials used in construction. 


on or 
He may 
become familiar with the adjustments and 
applications of the microscope, be practiced 
in observing with the barometer, thermom- 
eter, and hygrometer, and, in a room fitted 
up for photometry, may learn the mode of 
measuring the light produced by gas and 
other sources of illumination, and the value 
of different kinds of burners, lamps, and 
their appendages.” 

To Edward C. Pickering, for ten years 
Professor of Physics at the Institute, and 
the head of the astronomical 
servatory of Harvard University, belongs 
the credit of carrying out into regular class- 


now at ob- 


ers. Under his direction a laboratory was 
fitted up, and experimental work made a 
constituent part of the student’s work. The 
Elements of Physical Manipulation, published 
by this author, contains in detail the work 
of the laboratory, and is, indeed, based on 
the manuscript to 
performing their various experiments. 


directions students in 
Pro- 
fessor Pickering’s own estimate of the val- 
ue of the course pursued is one of emphatic 
contidence. “A student,” he says, “ accus- 
tomed to learn merely from books acquires a 
new knowledge of physical phenomena when 
he himself proves the correctness of theo- 
retical laws by actual experiment. Facets 
thus learned also far more easily re- 
An interesting feature of this 
method of teaching is the rapid improve- 
ment, especially with classes that have had 
no previous laboratory practice. Sucha class 
during their first hour accomplish almost 
nothing, and almost discourage both them- 
selves and their 
shows 


are 
membered. 


instructor; the next hour 
an improvement, and before many 
weeks experiments are readily performed 
without question which at first were quite 


unintelligible to them.” As a more definite 


| mity 
work the plan suggested by President Rog- | 
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statement of the application of this metho 
in the work of the more advanced students 
I quote one further passage from a report 


made by Professor Pickering when he close: 
his connection with the school: “The stu 
dents in civil engineering and arechitectur 
devote two hours a week to work in t]} 
physical laboratory for half of their fourt 
year. The work during the present year 
a type of that previously done 
This year two students planned and built 


truss of a form suitable for a roof, and meas 


serves as 


ured its change of shape under various loads 
It finally broke under three hundred pounds 
while the bars of which it was formed woul 
not have borne a tenth part of the weight 
Others studied the laws of continuous vird 
ers, and compared the deflections with thos 
given by theory; others tested a water mo 
tor, measuring the flow, the pressure, t| 

work done, the speed, and other elements 
and from these computed the efficiency; oth 
ers, again, measured the strength of wires 
the foree required to strip a nut off a bolt 
and compared the effect of impact, as in a 
pile-driver, with a dead-weight. In forme: 
years several excellent models of bridges 
have been built by students, and these ar 
now used for tests of change of form with 
varying loads, and for other purposes.” This 
statement, it is true, applies to the study of 
professional physicists, but the course is 
based upon the previous experimental on 
which aims at general culture. The sane 
principle which applies to professional ed 
ucation is regarded in the study of general 
students, on precisely the same ground, it 
said, that drawing constitutes a 
means of general culture, while on the basis 
thus laid is built the professional work ot 
the artist. 


be 


The brilliant success attending 
Professor Pickering’s development of phys 
ical manipulation as a means of teaching 
physics has led to the introduction of the 
system elsewhere. 

Now leaving those departments, like chem 
istry and physics, where the introduction ot 
the system of laboratory work may be re- 
garded as mainly for the purpose of illus- 
trating and fixing theory, there are others 
in which such work seems to have a more 
directly economical value, and no consider- 
able demonstration is required to make clear 
the value_of experiment as a part of the 
student’s edueation. The courses in civil 
engineering and architecture have already 
been referred to as receiving benefit from the 
physical laboratory, and here the advantage 
The ‘student who takes the 
course of mechanical engineering, besides 


is obvious. 


| entering the physical laboratory, is provided 


also with a mechanical laboratory, fitted 
with steam-boilers, superheaters, engine, cal- 
orimeter, indicators, pressure gauges, ther- 
mometers, an accurately construeted mer- 
cury column, aud all the usual apparatus for 
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lucing and using steam and for testing its | 
rnreandaction. Thisapparatusis handled 
the student as a part of his regular work 
connection with his studies, precisely as 
chemistry and physies he goes into the 
oratories and coutirms his theoretical | 
owledge by manipulation. The student 
mining and metallurgy, in connection | 
th the usual lectures illustrated by mod- 
sis sent into laboratories where he has | 
practice of working of ores in quantity, 

d on a small seale subjects them to the | 
ne modes of treatment as have been adopt- 
at the best mining and metallurgical es- 
iblishments. The apparatus for this pur- 
ose isextensive, and permits full illustration 
if all important processes. A sufficiently 
irge quantity of ore is assigned to each stu- 


dent, who first examines it for its compo- 


ent minerals, sorts and samples it, and de- 
ermines its value and character by analysis 
id assays, and makes such other prelimi- 
ary examinations as serve to indicate the 
proper mode of treatment. He then treats 
the given quantity, makes a careful exami- 
nation of the products at each step of the 
process, ascertains the amount of power, 
water, chemicals, fuel, and labor expended, 
wherever practicable, and thus learns ap- 
proximately the effectiveness and economy 
of the method adopted. Each student is as- 
sisted in working his ore by his classmates, 
who have an opportunity in this way to run 
the boiler, engine, machines, and furnaces ; 
and the whole work is carried on under the 
immediate supervision of an instructor, so 
that no student is allowed to experiment 
idly, but all his work is a direct educative 
process. 

In all these respects, in laboratory instrue- 
tion in physies as a part of the required 
course of each candidate for a degree, in ar- 
chitecture, in the mining and metallurgical 
laboratories for the working of ores in quan- 
tities, and in the laboratory for teaching 
the nature and use of steam, the Institute 
claims to have led the way. The system in- 
volved runs through all practicable courses, 
and rests upon the doctrine that the edu- 
cation of the hand is co-ordinate with the 
education of the mind. The application of 
this doctrine in chemistry was early made, 
and shown to be most economical both to 
teacher and student when carried on in 
classes, Physies followed chemistry, and in 
any scheme of technological education these 
two sciences would be regarded as necessary 


bases both for general culture and for pro- | 


fessional knowledge. The steps naturally 
followed by which the same method was 
applied to professional studies in architect- 
ure, mechanical engineering, civil engineer- 
ing, mining, and metallurgy. Here more 
time would be expended upon head-work 
and less upon hand-work. What if we were 
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to go back to the rudimentary education? 
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What then would be the natural relation 
of hand-work and head-work? Plainly, as 
the faculty of observation precedes that of 
reflection, the student in the earlier part of 
his course would use his hands and his eyes 
more—that is, would give a larger propor 
tion of his time to any manipulatory work 
than in the later processes. 

Now, after this examination of a school 
which recognizes the relation of hand-work 
to head-work in its various courses, and has 
carried the system in directions hitherto un 
traversed, I return to the questions with 
which the paper opened. Does such a course 
meet the practical difficulty presented of a 
decline in the mechanic arts? If the ap- 
prentice system is fading out, does such a 
system of technical education take its place ? 
In a degree the systematic study of technol- 
ogy arrests the decline in the mechanic arts 
by bringing into the complex order of mod 
ern manufacture a trained intelligence capa 
ble of discovering new applications of sei 
entific laws, and of taking advantage of 
unexpected changes in conditions of ma 
terial life. The system, too, helps to de- 
termine more rapidly than apprenticeship 
could the aptitude of the individual for 
the higher technical pursuits, although un- 
der both systems mastership is necessarily 
determined in great part by moral consider- 
ations. 

So then, while the apprentice system fur- 
nished the skilled mechanics, and out of 
this body rose, by selection, the master me- 
chanies, the technieal edueation furnished 
by such a system as I have outlined tends 
jto the higher education of the mechanic 
| and to discourage the common artisan. The 
| apprentice system can not be revived; the 
technical education does not make the body 
| of ordinary mechanics. From what souree, 
| then, are we to look for them? The trades 
themselves, so far from encouraging learn- 
ers, rather slam the door in the face of those 
who ask admission; the public schools give 
a mental training which ought to make one 
a better workman who waits until he has 
passed through them before applying him- 
| self to an art, yet the public schools foster 
| also a disinelination to manual labor, and 
| the boy who has figured colossal fortunes in 
|his arithmetic examples is more eager to 
|make the same through the commercial 
| transactions which those examples suppose 
than by the patient labor and economy of a 
wage-receiving workman. 





| 
| 
| 


L have asked this question persistently, 
because I think the answer is at hand, not 
yet conclusively shown, but with great prob- 
|ability, and it comes with propriety from 
| the very Institute which we have already 
| seen to be active in its trial of new methods 
in scientific education. That the Institute 
| has found the answer has been in this case, 


} 


|also, no hap-hazard or fortuitous cireum- 
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stance, but the result of a concentration of 
interest upon this very subject. The Insti- 
tute has an impersonal sound: let me now 
substitute with justice the name of the late 
president, Mr. J. D. Runkle, who has been 
the enthusiastic organizer of the new sys 
tem which is now on trial at the Institute. 
He considered that the establishment of the 
school originally through the appropriation 
to it by the State of funds derived from the 
sale of public lands by act of Congress in 
aid of instruction in agriculture, the me- 
chanic arts, and military science and tactics, 
rendered it eminently proper that the Insti- 
tute should expend its greatest force upon 
instruction in the mechanie arts. Agricul- 
ture was already provided for by the State 
Agricultural School, and military science 
and tactics formed a regular part of the in 
struction in both institutions. The whole 
plan of the Institute, including as it does a 
society of arts, a school, and a museum, lent 
emphasis to this view of the function of the 
school, aud he watched with special care 
experiments carried on in this direction in 
other parts of the country. It was with 
this in mind that he went to Philadelphia, 
in Company with other officers of the Insti- 
tute and with a large portion of the stu- 
dents, and visited the Exhibition in 1876. 
There he saw what he at once felt to be a 
practical solution of the most important 
problem of practical mechanism for engi- 
neers. The question as he put it to him- 
self was, Can a system of shop-work in- 
struction be devised of sufficient range and 
quality, which will not consume more time 
than ought to be spared from the indispen- 
sable studies? And the answer which he 
found in the exhibit made by the Imperial 
echnical Schools of St. Petersburg and 
Moscow —consisting entirely of collections 
of tools and samples of shop-work by stu- 
dents—seemed to be an affirmative. 


“The Russian system,” in Mr. Runkle’s | 
words, “is a fundamental analysis of the | 


problem of practical mechanism, and con- 


sists in teaching the theory and use of tools | 


to classes of students in the same orderly 
and progressive way in which any other 


subject is taught, with the same supervis- | 
ion and instruction of a specially qualified | 


teacher holding each student to the same 


in Which—coming, say, at the age of fifte: 
years—are required to pass an examinati: 
in arithmetic, including the metric systen 
geography, spelling, punetuation, Englis 
composition, and American history. A tab] 
of the two years’ course will assist the reas 
er in understanding the aim of the school 


FIRST YEAR. 


Shop Lustruction ; 
Alyebra (first half of the year 
Plane Geometry (second hall 
English Language 


Mechanical Drawing 


ECOND YEAR. 
Shop Instruction.... 
Algebra finished (first halt 
Solid Geometry (second lhialf 
Elementary Physics... 
English ... 
Mechanical Drawing 


By reference to this table it will be se« 
that in each year twelve hours a week ar 
given to manual instruction, eight hours 
to mechanical drawing, and the remainde: 
thirteen and eleven respectively in the tw« 
years, to mathematics, elementary pliysies, 
and English. The training of the hand 
holds the larger place. Now let us see i 
What this shop instruction consists. It wil 
help us, to understand, first, that it is not 
designed to instruct one in trade, but in ar 
that a graduate of the school is a carpenter 
or founder only as a graduate of a law schoo 
isalawyer. The law student must still a 
quire the practice of law in the courts, as a 
student who has completed his course her 
in mechanics is equipped with principles, 
and so familiarized with the alphabet ot 
mechanism; he is then able to apply his 
knowledge in construction, But in learn 
ing these principles he has learned them 
through his fingers as well as through his 
brain. 

The Institute has provided a one-story 
| building for its school shops, in one portion 
of which, by-the-way, is an apartment fitted 
up for the interesting woman’s chemical lab 
oratory now in successful operation. The 
art courses are as follows: 

In Wood In lron In Textiles 
1. Carpentry and 1. Vise-work. 1. Designing. 

Joinery. 2. Forging. 2. Pattern - weav- 

2. Wood-turning. 3. Foundry-work. ing. 


3. Pattern - mak- 4. Machine - tool-|3. Dyeing. 
ing. work. 


account, and giving him the same credit as 


in Other studies.” It would be possible to 
give in detail the history and practice of the 
system where it has been carried to its best 
results, in the school shops of Moscow and 
St. Petersburg; but since the system has 
been incorporated with the Massachusetts 
Institute of Technology, 1 content myself 
with a statement of its operation there. 
Apart from the opportunity given to me- 
chanical engineers to acquire manual in- 
struction, there is aregular two years’ course 
in the School of Mechanic Arts, the students 


| One course will suffice to explain the process 
| of instruction, and I take that in vise-work, as 
| having been most fully worked out. It was 

the first to be established, and has thus had 

the longest trial, so'that results can be more 
| confidently aftirmed of it. Of its practical 
| character, it is enough to remind the readet 
| that it applies in the trades of blacksmith, 
| tool-maker, gunsmith, die-sinker, iron-mould- 
| maker, lock-smith, machinist, tinsmith, brass- 
| tinisher, jeweller, and of the makers of phil- 
osophical, nautical, musical, and engineering 
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ruments. The shop contains four heavy | another form: the students are not taught 
ches, each eighteen feet long, and to each | the trades of blaeksmith, tool-maker, 


tc.,. 
ch eight vises are attached. Ateach vise! but they are taught the fundamental proe 
e are tour drawers, each large enough to} esses which apply in vise-work to all these 
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el hold all the tools needed by the student at| trades. These processes are filing, chipping, : 
h, any one time, so that the shop is equipped | sawing, scraping, breast-drilling, tapping, i 
l- for four sections of thirty-two students each. | ete. In learning to use the tools required eee) 
8 rhirty-two is as large a class as a single| the students are furnished with typical HE 
i1- teacher can properly instruct. forms, carefully provided and arranged to fhe 
ig To recur again to what has been said in| exhibit the progressive steps of the art. 
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His attention is given not to constructing a 
piece of work, but to study ne the processes 
by which a whole class of similar work is 
constructed, by means of atypical form, In 
performing his work the student is supplied 
vith the necessary tools required from time 
to time—tiles of various degrees, hack saw, 
file card, squares, calipers, and cold-chisels. 
[he tirst course in vise-work, which includes 
liling, chipping, and sawing, consists of thir- 
ty lessons of four hours each, three lessons 
per week, A series of twenty-two designs 
is prepared, graded from filing to line in 
cast iron to free-hand filing with hand-vise, 
the material being steel wire. 

The arrangement of the series is made 
with reference to the educative value of 
the steps taken. The student having learn- 
cd one process, is not kept at work repeat- 
ing that, but is led forward to the next proc- 


The student, in this case, sees that the fiy 
movements, so to speak, by which he ex, 
cutes his task are equally important, an 
his work is judged in detail by the perte: 
tion which he has attained in each poin 
This is a very simple illustration, as it 

the first step in a series. The first lesso 
in the shop has been taken, and a sine) 
piece of work completed. If we take th: 
student when he has had fifteen lessons 
extending over five weeks, we find that li 
has passed from filing to line to templet 
work, sawing and filing to free-hand filing 
and now has reached the fourth general di 


| vision, that of fitting. Here he has a piec 


given which will oceupy him a week—thre« 
lessons of four hours each. 
Finally, the last exercise in the course 


| requiring five hours, is to make asecrew from 


ess based upon that whieh he has acquired. | 


Herein lies the marked difference between 
the education which the student receives 
in such a school and that which he receives 
in a shop—a machinist’s shop, for instance, 
Chere, once he has learned to do a thing 
well, he is kept at work upon it, because his 
labor is useful to his employer; here, once 


steel wire, and the tools given him are a 
hand-vise and calipers and these files: ten 


finch hand second-eut, five-inch half-round 


he has learned a process, he is advanced an- | 


other degree, because his education, and | 


not his availability, is the primary consid- 
eration. The master’s work is like that of 


a teacher in drawing—moving about among | 


the pupils and correcting defects of method 
and practice. His inspection of the work 
done must be the means of determining the 
progress and success of the pupil; and here 
has been introduced an ingenious and nota- 
ble scheme for determining with great ex- 
aetness the results in each case. An analy- 
sis is made beforehand of each piece of work 


to be done, and certain points established, | 


which determine the several qualities of 
the student’s execution, and these points 
are posted, that the student may know what 
excellence he is to work up to. For exam- 
ple, the first piece of work given the class 
is a rectangular piece of cast iron, which is 
to be filed to line. Each student has for 
use a ten-inch hand bastard file, a ten-ineh 
hand second-eut tile, an eight-inch hand 


smooth, tive-inch three square, six-inch halt 
round superfine, seven-inch hand superting 
The analysis is made up of six points : 
Point No. 1. Threads equal distance apart. 30 per cent 
* No. 2. Threads of equal depth ..... 30 “a 
No. 8. Potat ti centre .......5.0... 
No. 4. Threads not to lean either 
WAY .ccccce cece Cctv OO 
No. 5. Sides of threads straight bev- 
eller Sviee verse ey 
No. 6. No bunches or grooves _— 


100 

Now in the selection of pieces of work re 
gard is had toa regular progression in elab 
orateness, each process built upon the pre 
vious series, and at the close the student 
has to show twenty-two pieces of work as 
specimens of his skill. He has become fa 
mniliarized with the use and powers of twen 
ty-nine different tools of fundamental val 
ue; and through the whole he has, by these 
analyses of his work, been steadily and sci 
eutitically trained in the perfection of parts 
and in the relative value of all the process 
es of his work. The inspection is ostensibly 


| to establish the rank of the student’s work, 


smooth file, and a four-and-a-half-ineh try | 
square. The design of the task is to teach | 


the use of the three large coarse flat files 
only, as they follow each other in obtaining 
a plane surface; and at the same time not 
only the use of these tools is taught, but 
the utmost care and accuracy of finish are 
required: the files are like the pupil’s pen- 
cils in mechanical drawing; the excellence 
of his work is in its precision. The inspec- 
tion of the work is based on this analysis: 
Point No Filed to line on one side... 20 per cent. 
a No, 2. Filed to line on other side.. 20 = 
No. 3. Filed straight lengthwise... 20 = 
No. Filed straight crosswise. ... 20 ” 
No. 5. No cross-marks ... jgsce et 


but its greatest value is in constantly keep 
ing before the student an absolute standard 
of perfection, and in opening to him the 
perfect parts which make up the whole. 
The same principles of a progressive series 
and an analytical inspection are carried out 
in the other shops, and by this means there 
is a concentration of educative force just 


| where it is most required in the mechanic 


arts, training the eye and the brain and the 


| hand at one and the same time to patient, 
|intelligent, economical, and skillful labor. 


Moreover, the tasks upon which this energy 
is expended are typical tasks, which disclose 
the grammar of mechanies, and furnish the 
student with a basis of observation upon 
which toerect afterward substantial theories 
and computations. The apparatus in con- 
nection with the shops is especially valuable, 
as it comprises a unique collection of models 
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sent to the school by the directors of the im- 
perial school at Moscow. These models are 
exquisitely finished, and a number of them 
have peculiar value as displaying upon an 
enlarged scale the construction of instru- 
ments, and serving admirably to explain the 
direction and the angles of the incisive por- 
tions of instruments, 

In describing this school of mechanic 
its at the Institute of Technology, with 
its two years’ course and its forty-five stu- 
dents, attention has been called to it as a 
distinet department, but the fact should 
not be overlooked that the school shops, 
which form so important a feature in the 
instruction given, are open to the students 
in the regular full courses of the Institute. 
Just as the student in chemistry has re- 
course to the chemical laboratory, the stu- 
dent in civil engineering, mechanical en- 
gineering, and mining engineering to the 
physieal laboratory, so the student in me- 
chanical engineering, besides his mechanical 
laboratory, where he practices in the nature 
of steam, uses the shops for practice and 
study in the nature of metals, and the stu- 
dent in architecture for practice and study 
in metals and wood. As a matter of fuet, 
the great majority of students belong to 
the special school of mechanie arts. Out 
of forty-four named in a recent list, thirty- 
two are from this school, six are students 
in mechanical engineering, and six from 
other engineering courses. The natural dis- 
crimination would be made by and among 
students that those who aim at the posi- 
tion of a mechanical engineer will pass more 
rapidly over the manual course, using it, as 


intellectual men will use a manual exercise, | 
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FORGING 8LOP, 





for the confirmation of what they already 

half know through their theoretical stu 

dies, while those whose bent lies in the 

direction of mechanism will learn their 

lessons mainly through the finger-tips; 
yet the discovery is made here, as in so many 
other cases, that the boy who seems incor 
rigibly stupid over his brain task not only 
discloses an unexpected manual dexterity 
when set at this work, but is induced by this 
very practice to use his mind more, and goes 
back to his books with sharpened wits. 

As a constituent part of a liberal educa 
tion in technolegy, the school-shop system, 
as described above, may be looked upon 
with doubt and cireumspection chietly as 
regards the extent to which it should be 
earried. The value of the training which a 
merchant may get who begins with sweep- 
ing out a country store, and rises step by 
step to the counting-room and the head of 
the business, is frequently exaggerated. In 
a limited business it no doubt renders one 
more alert and quicker at a bargain; but in 
the case of a business having great scope, 
its tendency is to magnify the importance 
of subordinate details, and to narrow the 
vision of the person thus trained. A young 
man generously educated will quickly mas- 
ter such details as are necessary for him to 
knew, and will grasp the principles of his 
business more firmly, and have a more com- 
prehensive outlook. There have been men 
who have risen by all the degrees to places 
of honor and trust, and there have been 
liberally educated men who have been vis- 
ionaries in business, but the credit in the 
first case is not to be referred to the train- 
ing, nor in the second case is the collegi- 
ate training to be charged with the de- 
fect. One thing may be confidently aftirmed 

—that the best education for a servant is 
not the best education for a master. It 
will, then, be understood that the skill and 
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wisdom with which we arranged a course 
in mechanics for one who was always to 
be an artisan by the very limitations of his 
nature, and for one who was to make col 
binations, to superintend, to use his head 
more than his hands, would consist in giving 
the former a hand edueation, liberalized by 
a mental culture associated with it, and the 
latter a head education, fixed and illustra- 
ted in certain details and typical processes 
by a culture of his hands in the actual man- 
agement ot tools. 

Phe educational problem which the Insti- 
tute has assumed lies in this direction, and 
every one will wish it good luck in its ex- 
perimental solution; but, after all, we can 
not help feeling that the chances for a high 
education in mechanical engineering are 
not likely to diminish; there are always 
active minds engaged in adjusting che best 
courses of instruction in that direetion, and 
active minds seizing upon the means thus 
offered. The problem which appeals most 
strongly to our interest is that which lies at 
the basis of education in the mechanic arts. 
Again we come back to the question which 
has been asked more than once in this paper: 
Apprenticeship having disappeared, what 
can our enlightenment offer in its place? 
Was there any thing better than the old re- 
lation of master and apprentice, and can we 
show any substitute now worth considering, 
a substitute which shall give us skilled me- 
chanics instead of ignorant, half-trained, 
and incompetent workmen ? 

The old relation of master and apprentice 
at its best was a good and sound one, but will 
any one assert that the apprentice learned 
his trade in the most economical and most 
thorough fashion? How could he, when his 
education was not the first, but a secondary, 
consideration? Take, for example, the con- 
dition of an apprentice in a printing-oftice. 
Is it to be considered that he will learn his 
trade as quickly as if he were actually go- 
ing to school to learn it? If he were at 
school learning to set type, he would not, 
for example, be occupied hour atter hour 
with picking over type, or doing the sundry 
petty oftices which bring in him no return of 
education. He is able to move only so fast 
as the convenience of the office permits; and 
when the relation is not at its best, the ap- 
prentice was and is very ill placed for learn- 
ing a trade. But the apprentice system has 
substantially disappeared, and it becomes | 
necessary to discover a substitute which 
shall harmonize with the existing order of 
society and trade. Certainly nothing in 
the country has yet been offered so prac- 
tical and reasonable as such a course of 
study as we find laid down in the school of 
me hanie arts. It presumes, indeed, a com- 
pletion of the grammar-school course in the 
city, but the delay in entering upon one’s 
trade thus caused is more than compensated | 


by the thoroughness of preparation ol 
tained. 

The course introduced at the Massacly 
setts Institute of Technology may be take: 
then, as a solution, so far as it goes, of thy 
problem presented. Yet it is reasonab| 
to suppose that the experiment there trie: 
under favorable auspices will not be con 
fined to a single Institute, nor to the class 
of schools to which the Institute belongs 
If 1 am right in my measure of its place iy 
technical education, it may be doubte: 
whether the school shop is most approyn 
ate in a school of technology like the Insti 
tute. We may heartily thank the Institut: 
for leading the way, but if we are wise, w: 
shall relieve it of a care which is in dange) 
of withdrawing it somewhat from its higher 
work. ‘The School of Mechanic Arts has the 
advantage at the Institute of an existing 
organization devoted so far to similar ends 
that material and teachers can be econom 
ically supplied. Yet the system is not de 
pendent upon these helps, and we are able to 
callin illustration from another independent 
source, singularly useful in confirming the 
necessity and advantage of such a course ot 
manual instruction, 

There exists in Boston an Industrial 
School Association, which was organized in 
December, 1876, as the result of experiments 
which had for some time been carried on 
Since its formation it has made some very 
interesting trials in the direction taken by 
the School of Mechanic Arts. It was rv 
solved to undertake a course of instruction 
in the use of the common wood-working 
hand tools, which would teach primary arts 
of the carpenter, the joiner, the ship-build 
er, and the cabinet-maker. A competent 
committee has drawn up a series of primary 
lessons, and these lessons are undergoing 
the test of actual use in the school. The 
city has allowed the use of a ward-room, 
and there, on Tuesday and Friday evenings 
of each week, the school has been held. The 
room is provided with work-benches, allow- 
ing to each boy a space for his work fom 
feet in length and two and a half in width. 
Each bench is furnished with a vise with 
common wooden jaws and an iron screw, a 
drawer with lock and key, in which the tools 
are kept, and a gas-burner with movable 
arm. The bench regulations for the con 
duct of the boys are as follows: 

1. Be at your bench at seven o’clock, according to 
your number. 

2. Do not leave your bench without permission. 

8. Give all your attention to your own work. Do 
not notice any thing others are doing, unless requested 
to do so, 

4. Make no unnecessary noise, such as whistling, ete. 

5. Keep your bench neat, and do not deface it in any 
way. 

6. After work place all your tools and other eqnip- 


| ments in your drawer, according to your number, and 


return the key to teacher. 
7. Every boy will be held accountable for the tools 
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ced at his bench for his use, according to his num- 
ber. 

The first eleven of the primary lessons 
cover the following points in the use of ele- 
mentary tools: 

1. Cross-cut saw.—Sawing to line. 
Hammer.—Striking square blows. 

Splitting saw.—Sawing to line. 

4. Jack-plane.—Smoothing rough surfaces. 

5. Hammer.—Driving nails vertically. 

6. Splitting saw.— Sawing at exact angles to upper 
suriace. 

7. Jack-plane.—Setting the plane-iron. 

8, Hammer.—Driving nails horizontally. 

9, Bit and brace.—Boring in exact positions. 

10. Mallet and chisel.—Mortising. 

11. Jack-plane.—Producing surfaces which intersect 


at exact angles. 


The system of analyses, as explained in 
the vise-work at the Institute, is followed 
here. The Russian system holds in both 
cases, and the entire class is instructed si- 
multaneously in each lesson. If space per- 
mitted, it would be interesting to give in 
detail the first lesson, devoted to sawing to 


line. It is enough to say that it intends | 


the analysis of every movement made in this 
apparently simple process—measuring, pla- 


cing of trestles and board, lining with try | 


square, holding saw, placing saw, drawing 
stroke, pushing stroke, finishing, with all 


auxiliary matters, such as watching the saw, 


pressure, and correction of deviation. 

Here, then, is a similar experiment car- 
ried on by a philanthropic association, tak- 
ing boys in their leisure evenings and giv- 
ing them the mechanical instruction which 
they are, as a rule, so eager to acquire; 


while the attendance is voluntary, it is also | 


necessarily limited, as the experiment is 
carried on in a single room. Before this 
school was started, however, and before the 
Russian system was introduced into the In- 
stitute of Technology, many of the movers 


in the enterprise had already carried on | 
what was popularly known as the “ Whit- | 


tling School,” where, by a similar series of 
lessons, instruction was given in wood-earv- 
ing, and so successful was the experiment 
that it resulted in the establishment of a 
day school of earving and modelling, under 
the auspices of the Woman’s Educational 
Association, where instruction is now given 
in modelling, casting, and carving for five 
hours a day for five days in a week during 
eight months in the year. 

To what, now, does allthis tend? The 
members of the Industrial School Association 
make no secret of their desire that in some 
form this element of manual instruction 
should be incorporated into the system of 
public-school education. Nor are the signs 
wanting that public sentiment looks in that 
direction. There has been of late years a 
growing disposition to criticise our, public 
schools on the ground that they attempt too 
much, and offer a course of instruction out 
of all proportion to the practical use of the 
Vou. LVIII.—No. 345.—27 
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| graduate; that knowledge and not training 
is made the end sought, and that in the de- 
sire to secure a high organization, individn- 
al powers and tastes are disregarded. Cer- 
| tainly the machinery of our public schools 
| has grown more complex and costly, and it 
| is to be feared that the children who leave 
|them are confused oftentimes with knowl- 
edge rather than athleticized by training in 
elements of mental power. To a too intel- 
lectual training certain offsets have gradu- 
ally been introduced. The introduction of 
| drawing as a regular part of education has 
| been a marked advance in the right direc- 
| tion, although the be&t methods of teaching 
it are still under discussion. The introdue- 
| tion of musie in more systematic form came 
earlier, and was a very important sign of 
educational progress. Latterly sewing has 
been introduced with marked results for 
good, and the chief regret of its friends has 
| been that there was not some universal im- 
plement like the needle in the use of which 
boys might be trained. 
| Now, in sewing, a twofold advantage is 
secured. The training of the hand and the 
eye follows, much as it does in drawing. Of 
|the great number of boys and girls who 
leave our schools with a fair use of the pen- 
cil, how few ever add to their livelihood by 
drawing, yet the capacity to draw has been 
| something more to them than the aequisi- 
tion of a new power; it has been a training 
|of the eye and the hand. Then the child 
who passes in our public schools through 
all the stages from threading a needle to 
cutting out a dress is supplied with an 
economy of power far more useful, in the 
lower sense, than the art of drawing is to 
| her. 
| Itis this twofold advantage which would 
| be secured for boys could the sewing which 
| their sisters are taught in the public schools 
be represented in their case by the more 
|complex instruction in the use of tools. 
There is no simple tool for them like the 
needle—the jackknife hardly answers—and 
therefore the problem is a more difficult one; 
but the principle is the same, and the prac- 
| tical solution of the problem is to be found 
in the direction ,of the experiment which I 
have described in this paper. The School 
of Mechanic Arts at the Institute of Tech- 
nology is now supplementary to public- 
school instruction; the school of carpentry 
carried on by the Industrial School Associa- 
tion is an evening school, to which public- 
school boys may go. It may be that the 
| oxperisnent must be continued by volun- 
teer associations—the Massachusetts Char- 
itable Mechanics’ Association might well 
undertake the charge—but it is very likely 
that the claims of the school shops will be 
urged one of these days upon the attention 
of the public to a constituent place in the 
| public-school system. It is noticeable, by- 
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the-way, how clearly it already fits into the | struction in the high school. But in point 
department of drawing. Children resort- | of fact, while with few exceptions children 
ing to the Whittling School, who had been|in the primary schools do pass into the 
trained in industrial drawing in the gram-| grammar schools, the grammar schools rep- 
mar schools, were quite competent to make | resent the end of education to the great me. 
their own patterns. As an illustration, one | jority of those attending them, and should 
of the teachers said that he took some of | be treated as finishing, not as preparatory, 
the patterns from the drawing-book of his | schools. When it is claimed, therefore, that 
own child. children should have the rudiments of tech 

Whenever this question arises for final | nical knowledge given them in school shops 
answer, it will be found closely connected | at the expense of the State, there will be 
on either side with two questions which | many to ask, On what ground should the 
people are beginning to ask. Manual in-}| mechanic be given a training for his trade 
struction as an element in common-school | which will exclude the professional student 
education finds a singular alliance with the | from claiming a like privilege for himself? 
Kindergarten method, which is also passing | These questions will come together, and the 
through its experimental phase, and de-| best practical result will be in a publie- 
manding recognition in the public schools. | school system so adjusted that the common 
On the other hand, it is claimed that the | school, including the primary, should stand 
State should not be burdened with the task | as the meeting ground of all alike, and the 
of giving high-school education to the se-| high school on one side, the school of me- 
lect few who can avail themselves of it.|chanie arts on the other, should be open to 
By a fiction we speak of our system of pub- | the diverging stream of life, whether w holly, 
lie schools ascending from the primary to | partially, or not at all at the charge of the 
the high school, and crowned by the college | State, city, or town is a question in which 
and university; we are misled by this spe-| both may stand or fall together; but the 
cious grade into assuming that the instruc- | main question will be in the adjustment of 
tion in the primary schools should be made | the common-school course to the two spe- 
preparatory to that in the grammar school, | cial courses, the one looking to higher edu- 
and that in the grammar school to the in- | cation, the other to artisanship. 


YOUNG MRS. JARDINE. 


CHAPTER I | ly and mentally. Morally —yes, there was 
; F | similarity there; for Mrs. Jardine was a 
. i THINK, mother, I will go abroad, after | good woman, and Roderick was, as_ she 
all.” | ceaselessly declared, being very outspoken 
He who said this, suddenly and just a}as to her feelings, the best of sons, though 
trifle sharply, had been sitting reading at|he was a little “peculiar,” like his poor 
the farthest end of a very handsome, not to | dear father, of whom he was the very image. 
say gorgeous, drawing-room, where a group This was true. Her three daughters 
of four ladies, whose clothes well matched | now married and settled, except the last, 
the apartment, sat conversing: for I have who was just about to be—all took after 
no doubt they would have called it “con-| herself. Not her present self, perhaps, but 
versation”—of a highly interesting and im- | the comely lassie she must have been once 
proving kind. fair-haired, round-cheeked, with a wide 
The young fellow in the distance, howev- | mouth andslightly projecting teeth—though 
er, did not seem to find it so. He was at | possessing sufficient good looks to be a belle 
that age when men are very critical of jin Richerden. Roderick alone “favored” 


women, especially of their mothers and sis- the other side of the house: the tall, dark, 
rather sad-looking father, who came of old 

beautiful ideals to remain such unto son Highland blood, and not being in business 
and brother from the cradle to the grave:| like most of the Richerden folk, had led 
an exceptional happiness which befalls few ; | a rather retired life, keeping himself very 
and it had not befallen Roderick Jardine. much in the background even amidst his 
The stout lady, who, the instant he spoke, | own family. Nobody really knew him, or 
pricked up her ears with a cheerful, “Eh, thought much of, him, until he died, which 
my dear ?” was (eccentric Nature will some- | event happened just before his son went to 
times have it so) very unlike this her youn- | college. Sinee then his widow had grad- 
gest child and only son—as unlike as it was ually blossomed out into great splendor; 
possible for mother and son to be. Light | married her two daughters, taken her in- 


and dark, fat and lean, large-boned and slen- | dependent place in society, Richerden so- 


der, phlegmatic and nervous, they came of | ciety, as a woman—I beg pardon, a lady— 
two diametrically opposite types physical-| ought to do who has a large fortune, a fine 


ters, unless these happen to be sufficiently 
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family, and a great capacity for managing 
both. People had said that she managed 


dine questioned this. Gentle as he was, he 


was not exactly a man to be “ managed” by 


| 
| 
| 
| 


any body. 
“What were you saying, Rody, my lamb ?” 
Now if there was a pet name the young 
fellow disliked, it was his childish diminu- 


tive of “Rody.” And no man of five-and- | 


} 


. 
“Can you spare two minutes from that 


twenty is altogether pleased at being called 
“a lamb.” 


| 


| 


her husband; but those who knew Mr. Jar- 
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euliarity, and dark eyes, which practical 
people might denounce as “dreamy.” A 
long, soft, black beard, which had never 
known razor, completely hid his mouth: 
which fact had been a real comfort to him, 
as it is to many, born with a sensitive and 
nervous temperament, which it is the effort 
of their lives to overcome, or at any rate to 
conceal. 

Such was this young man—not at all a 
young man of the period, since he neither 
smoked nor drank, betted nor talked slang. 
Yet that he was really a man the other 


very delightful conversation of yours to | “men” of his college had pretty well found 


listen to me, mother ?” 


“Ou ay, my dear.” 

The young man winced alittle. “ Wouldn't 
‘ves’ do as wellas‘ou ay? But never mind, | 
it doesn’t matter, mother dear,” added he, | 
with a sigh, more of weariness than impa- | 
tience. There are so many things in family | 
life which people never ought to mind, and 
right-thinking people try to persuade them- 
selves they do not mind. But of all the 
small sufferings of existence there are few 
more trying than a continual sense or dread 
of being “rubbed up the wrong way” by 
somebody whom you are bound to love—nay, 
do love, in a sort of tender apologetic fash- 
ion: that affection without sympathy which 
becomes at times an actual anguish, instead 
of a rest and a delight. To conscientious 
people this is always a sad position, espe- 
cially when it unluckily happens to parents 
and children, who did not choose one anoth- 
er, and yet are bound to put up with one 
another to the last extremity of endurance. 

“Honor thy father and thy mother” is a 
command nobody doubts. “ Love thy father 
and thy mother” is a different thing, for love 
can not be commanded. Roderick did love 
his mother deeply and sincerely ; but they 
were so exceedingly unlike by nature that 
only her extreme warm-heartedness and his 
strong sense of duty kept them from drift- 
ing asunder—and did not prevent his shut- 
ting himself up in a hopeless panoply of 
gentle reserve, as his father had done before 
him. For he and his father had been all 
in all to each other. The world had never 
looked the same to Roderick since Mr. Jar- 
dine died. 

I should like to describe Roderick Jardine 
as he stood reflected in the huge mirror— 
the drawing-room seemed all mirrors and 
gilding, with a few pictures stuck in be- 
tween, large “furniture pictures,” as I once 
heard them described by an Edinburgh up- 
holsterer, who was in the habit of providing 
such for the wealthy inhabitants of Richer- 
den. Roderick was not a “furniture pic- 
ture,” but more like a Vandyck portrait— 
tall, dark-skinned, aquiline-featured: the 
true Celtic type as distinguished from the 
Lowland Scot. He had also slender, well- 





shaped hands and feet, another Celtic pe- 


out by this time. Quiet-mannered and re- 
fined-looking as he was, nobody attempted 
either to tyrannize over him or to take a 
liberty with him—not even his own mother. 

“ Rody, my boy,” said she, coming to him 
half deprecatingly, “were you saying you 
wished to go abroad? It’s late in the year, 
td be sure, but I'll not hinder you. Only 
you must promise me not to be climbing up 
Alps and tumbling into glaciers.” Glaziers, 
she called them ; and her voice had the high- 
pitched shrillness which Richerden ladies 
seldom quite get out of, even when they fan- 
cy they have merged their native accent in 
the purest of English. “ Wherever you go, 
remember you must be back in time for Isa- 
bella’s marriage.” 

“ Certainly—and, mother, don’t be afraid 
of my tumbling into a glacier, or of an ava- 
lanche tumbling down upon me. Ishall only 
see the Alps at a distance. At this time of 
year one must content one’s self with towns.” 

“That's hard, laddie, when you are so fond 
of the country. But do as you like—do as 
you like; only don’t forget the marriage. 
You will have to give away the bride, Rody. 
—Ah! your poor father!” 

The widow’s eves filled with tears. Ifshe 
had not understood her husband, she had 
loved him—certainly, and more perhaps aft- 
er his death than before it. 

“Girls, for all your persuasions, I would 
never have put off my black gowns if it 
hadna been for Bella’s marriage. I hope 
people will not think I am showing ony dis- 
respect to poor dear Mr. Jardine,” added she, 
relapsing, as she always did in emotion, to 
the broad speech of her youth, now toned 
down into an accent just a degree stronger 
than that of her daughters. 

“Mamma, nobody could ever imagine you 
forget papa,” said the eldest, with a glance 
at the only remembrance left of him—a mere 
photograph. He had always refused to be 
painted, though portraits of his wife and 
daughters, in startling costumes and varied 
attitudes, adorned the room. The likeness 
stood, scarcely more silent tham he had 
been in life, regarding his affectionate and 
loquacious household: a grave, stately High- 
land gentleman—every inch a gentleman. 
How he came to marry into the Paterson fam- 
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ily was always a mystery, and remained so. 
he had a small pat- 
rimony of his own, and was, besides, a man 
who cared little 


Not for money, certainly: 


for wealth, having amidst 


his wife’s luxurious st} of livin 


le maintain 
ed the very simplest 
ith her ot 
aggravated thereb 

Lol 


tustes—so simple that 
had 
Nor was it a marriage 


ally 


she w love show been often 
his was much highet 
Could it 

Certainly during the twenty-five years of 
their married lite he had given her 
the world reason to suppose that he did 
her. <At 


cret, if secret there were, died with him. It 


position: 


hers. 


s0c] 


then have been for love 


hevel 
or 
not he died, and the se 


love last 


was best so. 

“You may think thus, girls, but Rody 
would not, I am sure,” replied the mother, in 
a complaining voice. “ Rody always thinks 
different from us all.” 

“* Mother,” k, with that 


in his eyes which was so like his father’s 


said Roderit look 


sad, tender, half-reproachful, and yet with 


appe 
misunderstood 


a sweet alingness, as if so long used to 
be that he had learned to 
pardon it and pass it by—* mother, indeed 
I see no objection to youl dress; and if you 
would like me to stay at home, I will. Ihave 
done with Cambridge, you know, unless I 
cared to go in for a fellowship, which I do 
not. Shall I put off going abroad till spring, 
and we will then go together, you and I, to 
Italy, Greece, Egypt, perhaps even ending 
with Jerusalem ?” 


“Oh, preserve us! 
kill me. 


such a journey would 
Fancy me on the back of a camel, 
crossing the desert, and not getting any thing 
Not water, though I 
don’t like water: even your poor father could 
never persuade me to it, you know. Noth- 
ing like a good glass of sherry, or even a wee 


drap toddy. 


to drink. even cold 


I beg your pardon, my dear boy. 
I know it vexes you that your mother does 
not to But 
mind, Rody. 


give in your odd ideas. never 
you like; only take care of yourself, and don’t 
forget your old mother.” 

He w while there was that 
nd look 
It, 
which 
in all relations of life most alluring 
in 


as 


not like ly, 
the ki that’s in 


puts 


sweet ¢ Xpression, = 


her e’e,” as Burns 


strong 


to men 
, and, as 


personal devotion is 


this case, makes amends for many con- 
trary things. 
as the son often said to himself; 
to think of his mother’s early education, or 
no education ; 
he could 
working blacksmith, who had made such 
heaps of money in the iron line that his 
only child was able to marry a gentleman 
and become a lady. 


nay, to remember as kindly 


as the ok 


tl grandfather, once a 


But old Paterson remained exactly as he 
was. 
did and magnificent dinners, could 
never make him any thing than honest 


All his horses and carriages, his splen- 
house 


Go where you will, and do what 


implying the | 


Things absolutely inevitable, | 
and tried | 
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Sandy Paterson, well-meaning and kindly 
but utterly uneducated, boastful, imperious 
coarse of speech and manner, with an ex 
treme delight in good eating, and—must ij 
be confessed? only nobody minded it muc} 
at Richerden Neverthe 
less the old fellow had his fine points, and 
his grandson knew them. 


l 
good drinking. 


Still, now that 
he was gone, Roderick never spoke more of 
him than was quite necessary. 
unnatural. There is difference 
for the man who has made 
himself, and the man who has only made 
| his money. 


It was not 


a vast in 


one’s respect 


Iam playing chorus to my story in a most 
Be- 
ginning a tale is like entering a family 
Some households express themselves so po- 
tently that in the tirst half hour the visito. 
is acquainted with all their characters and 
ways; in others the under-currents run so 


digressive way, but it was necessary. 


| strong that it takes weeks to discover them, 
and be able to form a fair estimate of per 
sons and things. Had I described literal! 
without comment, the scene in Mrs. Jardine’s 

| drawing-room, it would have conveyed an 

| utterly false impression—as false as that wi 


sometimes carry 


from many a house, and 
| Which unconscientious writers are tempted 


to make amusing stories outof. It isso easy 
|to laugh at follies, to mock at weaknesses, 
| to condone agreeable sins; but to trace the 
root of these things, and to believe that our 
| neighbors are, if occasionally worse, often a 
good deal better than we suppose 
| quite another matter. 
| ‘This is why, instead of letting the Jar- 
| dines speak for themselves, I have, at first, 
spoken for them; but there is no need to do 
it any 


them, is 


more, 
“ Well, we'll talk the matter over another 
ime,” eried Roderick, who saw looming in 
}the horizon that cloud of “conversation” 
under the shadow of which he had often 
shivered, when his clever mother and some- 
what feebler sisters discussed a thing for 
| hours together in every conceivable shape, 
and came to no conclusion after all. “At 
this moment I’m busy—I mean, I—I have 
anengagement. Good-by, every body. I'll 
| be back at dinner-time.” 

“A little before dinner-time, please, my 
jdear. Remember we have company 
ty at least—a regular dinner party.” 

“Oh yes, a ‘meeting of creditors, as my 
father used to call it,” said the young fellow, 
|somewhat bitterly. “No fear, mother; I'll 
| be back in time, and do my duty to all the 

old fogies.” 


twel- 


“'They’re not old fogies; there are some 
as nice girls as you could wish to see, if 
youd only look at them, Roderick,” said 
Bella, who, going to be married herself, 
| quite lamented that her only brother seem- 
ed determined against matrimony. 

“Well, I will, Bell, I promise you, only 
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let me go now.” And snatching up his hat 
a Glengarry bonnet, which he persisted in 
wearing, though his sisters told him it made 
him look like the Highland porters at the 
quay—he fairly ran away. 
~ Out of the house he breathed, if one could 
be said to breathe in that dense and murky 
itmosphere which hangs over Richerden, 
with very exceptional intervals, from Octo- 
ber till March. And he had become used 
to English skies, English views and ways, 
the stately surroundings and old-world quiet 
of English university life. Richerden, with 
its oppressive atmosphere, its dirty, noisy 


streets, where rich vulgarity and squalid | 
poverty so closely alternated, was becoming | 


to him not merely repellent, but obnoxious. 
He felt he should soon begin to hate it, long 
familiar as it was, with the fierce hatred of 
youth, which can not see the other side of 
things, nor believe that to every thing there 
is—there must be—two sides. 

Rapidly the young fellow walked on 
through park and square, through street 
and wynd, or “ vennel,” as such dreary dens 
are often called here, shrinking from and de- 
testing alike the poverty and the riches, the 
splendor and the rags. It began to rain heav- 
ily, but he heeded not. Though brought up 
in luxury, he was not luxurious by nature, 
could stand a good deal of hardship, and had 
a young man’s instinctive pride in “ rough- 
ing it.” Still “an even-down pour,” as his 
mother would have called it, is not an agree- 


able thing; and as in reality his only “ en- | 


gagement” was with himself, whose com- 
pany he felt free to enjoy as much as any 
body else’s, he stopped his walk and turned 
into a railway station, where at least he 


ould sit down quietly and read his letters, | 


which he had snatched up from the hall ta- 
ble on going out. 

But having no very interesting corre- 
spondence —for he had left behind at Cam- 
bridge few intimates and no duns, also be- 
ing, I fear, of arather dilatory turn of mind, 
and given to the bad system of laissez-aller 

Roderick left the letters unopened in his 
pocket, and sat idly watching the passen- 
gers gather for a train just about to start. 

The town—or city, its inhabitants call it 
—of Richerden has one great merit: it is a 
capital place to get away from. Trains at 
all hours and in every direction will carry 


you from it into as glorious a region as you | 
need wish to see on this side paradise—nay, | 


I have sometimes thought paradise itself 
may be a little like it. Roderick had done 
the same in his childhood, always associa- 
ting it with the land of Beulah, the “ ever- 
lasting hills,” and the river spoken of in 
Revelations, as “ flowing from the throne of 
God.” His young imagination, materializ- 
ing and yet idealizing every thing, could 


times, and had looked ever since he could 
remember. When a mere baby, old enough 
to escape his nurse, but still small enough 
to be carried in the father’s arms, he had 
often been taken by that tender father, in 
boat or train, for a day’s holiday together. 
How they had enjoyed it! hiding them- 
selves in heathery solitudes, by silent glens 
and merry burn-sides, dining off oat-cakes 
and milk bought at some cottage, or bread 
and cheese carried in the paternal pocket, 
the taste of which seemed more delicious 
than all the grand dinners eaten nowa- 
day Ss. 

Afterward, when Roderick grew to be a 
big boy, it was just the same, only instead 
of playfellows they were companions, his 
father and he; for there was between them 
that which is the root of the only true and 
permanent relation between parent and 
child—entire respect on both sides, Mr. 
Jardine had the rare quality of not only 
loving but respecting childhood—its inno- 


cence, its keen sense of justice, its passion- 
ate and yet sensitive affections. In all their 
intercourse Roderick could call to mind no 
instance of his father’s having been unkind, 
or, worse, unfair to him. Their life togeth- 
er had been one of entire contidence and pure 
delight from beginning to end. 

Too soon had come the end—the cruel 
blank: and though in the strong interests 
of his college life he had somehow got over 
it, and felt no longer a boy but a man, still, 
“on revient tonjoifrs 4 ses premiers amours!” 
So sighed this poetical fellow of five-and- 
twenty; and thought when he was five-and- 
seventy the sight of the river and the hills 
would be dear and delicious still. And when 

| he heard the guard calling out the name of 
a place where he and his father had spent 
many a happy day, on a sudden impulse he 
sprang into the train without a ticket (“just 
like Rody, silly fellow,” they would have said 
at home), and was borne away. 

Away, out of the smoke and fog and soak- 
ing rain; away, mile after mile along the 
| shore of the gradually widening river, till 
the hills began to show their distant out- 
lines, vivid and lovely as mountains always 
look after rain, especially in October. No- 
where is there such heavenly clearness, 
|such spiritualized sunshine, such delicate 
| and delicious coloring of earth and sky, as 
is often seen in these regions during the 
month of October. It felt to Roderick, 
| who after the long vacation had patiently 
shut himself up with his mother and sisters 
at Richerden for weeks, like coming out of 
this world into the next—that heavenly 
country to which, consciously or uncon- 
sciously, we all look for the healing of many 
mortal woes. 

He had none, though he often thought he 


| 
| 
| 


not imagine aught more beautiful than this | had; but he was of that sensitive and poetic 


river and those hills, as they looked some- 


| temperament which rather enjoys sadness— 
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2 
in the distance. As he swept along in the | 
train, and quitting if, 
miliar 
him 


started on an old fa- 
along high which g: 
of the country, land and 
lovely miles, Roderick’s heart was | 

Not only of his father, but of 
and his own future, which lay be- 


fore him like 


walk cliffs ive 


a view sea, 
for many 
very 1 ill. 
himself 
amap; the map of an untrav- 


untravelled but yet not un 


} 


elled country 


di , for there were in it more certain 


scovered 
ties than lie in the lot of many young men 

He knew he 
would never 


he 


of his age. would be well off, 
need to his | 
wished so to do, and would 

to indulge pleasant 


he had Le 


a genius, of that appre- | 


even rich, earn 
bread unless 
alway 
tastes, 
tl 


ciative nature wh 


Ss 


any 


Ih Ing 


ny, 
iough not ex 
ich is next door to genius, 
with hard work, often does 
not unsuccessfully. 


and, combined 
duty for it, 

Also, he could marry as early as he liked, 
the only difficulty being to tind and choose 
the “ had 
not as yet expressed herself in any way. 
The queen of his soul was yet in nubibus. 
He had never in the 


fair and inexpressive She,” who 


least compromised him- 
self with any of the young ladies he met. 
Indeed, he found all much 


“young ladies” and too little of women, for 


them too of 


his taste, and so was as perfectly fancy-free 
as any young man can be who has an ideal 
mistress clearly defined and painted in his 
head, to whom he is ready to bring all the 
of his heart, 

enough to find her. 


devotion if only he is lueky 

Toward this unknown damsel he felt some- 
thing like Endymion on Latmos top before 
the moonrise, and had already painted sev- | 
eral ideal portraits of her in oil and water- 
color, and written a good many sonnets to 
her; but, fortunately for himself and the 
world, neither portraits no1 had 
ever been exhibited or published. Neverthe- 
] 


less, 


sonnets 


alternating with the dear remembrance | 
of his father, which hallowed every beanti- 
ful thing that they had shared together, was 
this dream of a lady—his future wife 
whose sweet companionship was to perfect 
alllife for him. Whath 
I am afraid, never entered his mind. 
whole thing 
licity, 


» was to do for her, 

The 
his fe- 
As to hers, cela va sans dire 


was to be pure felicity 
of course. 
(Roderick liked French phrases, and was 
rather proud of his familiarity with the lan- 
guage, acquired through several walking 
tours in Normandy and Brittany). 

Poor fellow! so young, so ignorant of life 
and its burdens. Yet he thought himself | 
quite wise and quite old, and felt his bur- 
den very heavy indeed, and himself a most | 
unfortunate fellow, on being obliged to go 


to 


back that “meeting of creditors” which | 
he detested. 

‘But Ill enjoy myself here to the very 
last minute,” thought he, and sat down on 
a heather bush—for on that high ground 


| 
| 
] 
| 
| 


| could she 
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every thing looked as dry as if it never had 
rained and never would rain again, till the 
next time, which would probably be within 
twenty-four hours. Wrapping his plaid 
about him, he felt perfectly happy. That 
lovely outline of hills—he must just put it 
down; so, hunting in his pocket for the pen- 
cil that was always a-missing, he turned out 
the letters which he had crammed in there, 
and looked them over. ‘ 

None attracted him, except a black-edged 
one; which, opened, he found was one of 
the “intimations” of death, customary in 
Scotland, acquainting him that there had 
died “at Blackhall, aged sixty-nine, Miss 
Silence Jardine.” 
Silence Jardine! Surely arelation. Who 
be? For he knew that his father 
and he were the last of their family. 

However, thinking a minute, he remem- 
bered that in the arrangements 
after his father’s death, which, he being un- 
der age, had been managed entirely by his 
mother, she had told him that Blackhall, the 
ancestral property, 


business 


“a queer tumble-down 


| place which nobody would care for,” was 


to be inhabited, as long as she liked, by 
Miss Jardine, a second cousin. 
be she who had now died. 

“T wonder ought I to go to her funeral ?” 
However, consulting the letter, which had 
travelled to Cambridge and back, he found 
this was impossible. She must have “slept 
with her fathers” for some days already. 
“ Poor Cousin Silence! What a queer name, 
by-the-bye! Iwonder what she was like, or 
if I ever saw her?” 


This must 


And then, by a sudden flash of memory, 
he recalled a circumstance which in the 
confusion and anguish of the time had en- 
tirely slipped away: how, not many hours 
before his father died, there had crept into 


| the sick-room a lady—an old lady, nearly 
as old as Mr. Jardine, and curiously like 


him. At sight of her a wonderful bright- 
ness had come into the dying face. 


in Silence?” 


* Cous- 
“Yes, Henry,” was all they 
said; but she knelt beside him, and they 


| kissed one another, and he lay looking at 
her till the last gleam of consciousness faded 


After that 
die for some hours 


away. for he did not actually 
—she sat beside Mrs. Jar- 
dine, watching him till the end. And after 
the end Roderick remembered she had tak- 
en his mother out of the room and comfort- 
ed her, staying a little while longer, and 
then leaving; no one thinking or speaking 
much about her, either at the time or after- 
ward. 

Now, recollecting his father’s look, and 


| hers too, the whole story, or possible story, 


presented itself to the imaginative young 


}man in colors vivid as life, and tender as 


death alone can make them. And when, 
carelessly opening another letter, he found 
it was from the lawyer of this same Miss 
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Jardine, stating that she had left him 

“ Roderick Henry Jardine, her second cous- 
in once removed”—the whole of her small 
property, as also a diamond ring “ which his 
father gave me many, years ago,” he was 
deeply touched. 

“T wish I had known her. I wish I had 
had a chance of being good to he poor 
Cousin Silence!” thought he. 

And as he sat watching “the light of the 
dying day,” which died so peacefully, so 
vloriously over the western hills, he, with 
his life just begun, pondered over the two 
lives now ended, the mystery of which he 
enessed at, but never could know, except 
that they were safely ended. 

Doubtless he was rather a sentimental 


fellow, this Roderick Jardine; and there are | 


many fellows of his age, entirely without 
sentiment, very good in their way. Still 
they are the sort of young fellows that some 
people—and, I own, this present writer 
would not very much care for. 

When the sun set, going down like a ball 
of fire which dyed the river all crimson, and 
the sudden gray chill of an October twi- 
light came on, Roderick started up, a little 
ashamed of himself, and still more ashamed 
when he found he had entirely neglected to 
ask the time of the return train to Richerden. 

“ Just like me, mother will say,” and, half 
laughing, but vexed-—for it always vexed 
him to vex his mother—he tore along as fast 
as his long legs could carry him, to the rail- 
way station. The train was just going, and 


During his father’s lifetime these enter- 
tainments had been limited; but since, his 
mother had gradually fallen into the ways 
of her neighbors, and taken great pride in 
surpassing themall. She herself, sitting at 
the head of her very handsomely spread ta- 
ble, looked gorgeously hospitable, beaming 
all over with satisfaction, and talking in her 
somewhat loud but good-natured tones to 
every body around her. 

Large, come ly, richly if not quite ele- 
gantly dressed, her broad fair face always 
a-smile, and her “ lint-white locks” with not 
a gray thread in them—you could not help 
liking this warni-hearted, good-natured 
woman, though you might not have wished 
her for a mother, or even a mother-in-law. 

She was so busy talking, and the silver- 
gilt épergne was such an effectual barrier 
between the upper and lower ends of the 
table, that she never noticed how her son- 
in-law elect quitted his place and her son 
slipped into it, till the deed was done. Then 
Roderick might have received a good hearty 
scolding, not undeserved, had not something 
in him—was it his father’s look ?—repressed 
the ebullition. She merely said, “Oh, my 
son is there, see. Better late than never.” 
And the dinner went on. 

Roderick, conscience-stung, which he was 


| rather apt to be, set himself to talk as po- 


it was at the risk of his life—to say noth- | 


ing of a penalty of forty shillings—that this | 


foolish young fellow contrived to leap into 
it, breathless, exhausted, having nearly kill- 
ed himself in his endeavor to “do his duty.” 

So he represented to himself, at least, and 


felt a most tremendous martyr all the way | 


to Richerden. It did not occur to him that 
simply looking at his watch and the time- 
table would have saved all. But at his age 
we are so apt to overlook the little things 


on which, like the coral islands of the South } 


Sea ocean, our lives are built. How far we 
build them ourselves, or Fate builds for us, 
God only knows. 


ly to feel the difference), ringing as if he 
thought the house was on fire, and heing 


litely as possible to his mother’s guests— 
the * creditors” to whom she owed a dinner, 
id felt bound to give an equally grand one 
in return—nay, a grander if possible. 

Hers certainly was a magnificent “spread,” 
and she watched its progress with undis- 
guised satisfaction. Course after course sne- 
ceeded each other. There was set before the 
company about six times as much as they 
could possibly eat, and ten times as much as 
they ought to drink, though they did their 
very best to do both. What else could they 
do, when every thing to tempt appetite and 
destroy health was lavished upon them with 
a cruel kindness worthy of Heliogabalus? 

Young Jardine, who was by no means an 
ascetic, and had the wholesome enjoyment 
of youth in all things reasonably to be en- 


| joyed, yet felt, though he had been used to 
Tearing up in a cab to his own door (or 
rather his mother’s—he already began slight- | 


met by the imperturbable butler with the | 


information, “ Yes, Sir,dinneris served. Mrs. 


Jardine waited half an hour, and then asked | 


Mr. Thomson to take the foot of the table” 

all this did not contribute to Roderick’s 
placidity of spirit. When he at last walk- 
ed into that blaze of gas-light, that dazzle 


dainty dishes and excellent wines, and clat- 
ter of conversation, which make up a Rich- 
erden dinner party, he was not in the best 
frame of mind to enjoy the same 


them all his life, that there was something 
in these feasts which jarred upon him ex- 
tremely—more and more the older he grew. 
They were not given from hospitality—it was 
merely paying a debt owed; nor from friend- 
liness—-there was searcely a person at table 
of whom he had not heard his mother and 
sisters speak slightingly, mockingly, even 
contemptuously at times; nor for social and 
intellectual companionship, since the talk 


| was of the most vapid description, mere gos- 
of erystal and plate, that strong aroma of | 


sip, chitchat, or badinage. 

Roderick, who was unfortunately a young 
man with an ideal, a sense of right, of fitness, 
of beanty, born in him, and also put into him 
through constant association with that dear 
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had dic 


Roderick sat 


his ideal unful 
at the end of this 


ne not so muc h like 


ho ad with 


POO! 


’ 
ving 
what a 


w hose 


banquet as a 
For 


Xistence 


its. 
an ¢ 
drinking, 
! Not 
in moderation 

But, 


and 


vant clothes 

bad 
mnething higher beyond. 
be yond ? 


syoung fellow full of hope and aspira 
n, With a keen, intelligent enjoyment of 
cheme for 


not Ww 


best 


ng the 
It: 


| 
o make | 


maki out 


very 


“it, and yet liking to be 


asting 


ippy, and yet liking t iis tellow- 


atures happy too, so that he might 
found it—felt, at 
s dinner, as if he 


for the last 


ive 
ie world better than he 
the end of that 
had been feed 


Le 


luxuriou 


Ins two hours on 


ul Sea apple s. 
W hen, the c 
had to keep his place and * pass the bottle” 
which he loathed | 


ones Too, W 


ladies havi tired, he still 
to el 
ho ¢ vidently d 
to t 
fault 


g dl 
it—listening meanwhile alk 


, Whether it was his own ol 

16 could not get up the smallest inter- 
, this young Cantab, who for three years 
little better atmos 
phere than that of Richerden 


well 


had lived in what was a 
socially 


as physically—was a good deal to be 


* too, when, having sue 
the guests up stairs, le 

himself in the 
he 


menting over him as a 


er only son went and hid 


k 
overheard her say, la 


1) ] 
DIiACK 


] 
back drawing-room and ‘sulked,” as 


sheep, in the loudest of whispers, to a 
lady he particularly disliked. 

for he had his fa- 
the utter 
f spirit which, in uncongenial 


But it was not sulking, 


It was only 


ther’s sweet temper. : 
weariness 0 
circumstances, comes over the young as well 

ld—oftener the young than the old: 
since these latter see be yond it: the former 


do. 


as the o 
never 
despair eternal. 

“How in the world shall I bear 
sort thing!” 


this 
Roderick could give it no 
Outwardly, his family 
was quite satisfactory 
iable. He hadallt 
a feet 

whom he loved very sincerely: 
too, though he 


ot 
more definite name. 
fe nay, most en- 
his world’s good things 
t his a mother devoted to him, and 
his sisters 
saw little of them, they were 
so engrossed in their own affairs, were good 
and kind. 


home? that he felt infinitely more solitary, 


Why was it that home was not 


more dull, in this gay honse than in his two 
poky colle ? that in his pleasant and 
affectionate family he was regarded—and 
knew it—something like Andersen’s “ Ugly 
Duck,” whom every other duckling swims 
away from, and even the mother mourns 
over and scolds at? 


gre rooms 


rly gentlemen, 


To them their first despair is a} 


he 


blushed; for he was not a conceited fellow 


While smiling over the comparison 
and had no idea of ever turning out to be a 
swan. 

‘But I wish the y would leave me alone 
In some quiet corner of the duck pond,” 
thought he. “And still mor 
find a creature or two like 
or tly with 
be. Oh, if I had any excuse 
away !”’ 

And then, with the habit he had of !) 
ing over things at the time and re« urring to 
them afterward, there came into his mind a 
in the letter from 
lawyer, explaining that in making her wil 
she had said to him that her only other kit 


I wish IL could 


myself to swim 
wild ducks I suppose they mus 


for tlying 1 


sentence 


Miss Jardine’ 


dred were some distant cousins, living 
believed in Switzerland, whom, if they were 
poor, she “left to Roderick’s kindness.” 

“Capitalidea! Vl go straight 
erland and find them. It would at least be 
something to do.” 

And the mere notion of this brightened 
up the young fellow’s spirit and warmed his 
heart——he was, I fear, but 
Quixote, after all: 


to Swit; 


‘ ee . 
a foolish young 


hen his mother 


so that w 
called him to do civility t 


he 


cheerfulness 


o the departing 
with air of 

had not worn all 
the evening. Ay, even when he had to es 
cort the most | to the 
carriage door, from an unsteadiness of 


euests, came forward 


an 
such as he 
ionored guest very 
gait 
politely ascribed to gout, but which Rod- 
erick, with a contempt so sad to see in the 
young to the old, even when the old deserve 
it, soon perceived to be—something else. 

“ Mother,” cried he, indignantly, as he re- 
turned to the drawing-room, where the two 
ladies stood on the hearth-rug of their “ ban- 
quet hall deserted,” hot, weary, a little cross, 
and noét a little glad that “it was over” 
“mother, I wonder you let that old fellow 
enter your door. He has not of 
brains, and less of manners. 
he was drunk ?” 

“What ugly, vulgar word! And 
say it of Sir James, who holds such a 


an 


Didn’t you see 


ounce 


an to 
good 
position here, and is Mr. Thomson’s father 
too! Rody, ’'m ashamed of you!” 

“ And Bella is more than ashamed, angry. 
Oh, Bell,” and with a sudden sense of broth- 
erly tenderness, half regret, half compune- 
tion, he laid his hand on her shoulder, “have 
you thoroughly considered this marriage ? 
Are you quite sure of the young man him- 
These things run in families. 
pose he should ever turn out a drunkard— 

like his father!” 
“Stuff and nonsense!” said Bella, sharply. 
“And even if Sir James does enjoy his glass 

why, so do many other gentlemen. It 
isw’t like a common man, you know, who 
never knows when to stop. Now Sir James 
does. He is not ‘drunk,’ as you call it, only 
| ‘merry.’ ” 


Ww? Y 
seit ft Sup- 








YOUNG MRS 
“ Roderick,” said his mother—and when 
she gave him his full name he knew she was 
seriously displeased —“ the 
of the first families in Richerden, and 


in the best style. 


Thomsons are 
ne 
live Isabella is making 
the most s itisfactory marriage of all her sis- 
ters, and I desire you will not say one word | 
iwainst it.” 

‘Very well, mother.” 
1 


K 


And with a hope- | 
less sigh Roderick changed the conversation. 

He had the one weak point of gentle na- 
tures—he could not endure strife 


do almost any thing for peace’ sake. 


would 
Often 
amatter of taste, some- 
times almost of principle—rather than hold 
his own and fight itout. Only when driven 
to extremity could he really turn at bay, like 


he let a thing pass 


a wild stag of the forest, and show his sharp 
horns. 

“Mother, have you thought over what I 
said this morning about going to Switzer 
land?” asked he, impelled by the sad long- 


ing of much-worried people—to run away. 
“ Beeause since then I have found an add- 
ed reason for my journey.” And he gave 


her the two letters which had come on from 
Cambridge. ‘Isuppose you had not heard 
of Miss Jardine’s death, or you would have 
put off the dinner party ?” 

“Why so? 
Nobody knew any thing about 


She was only a poor relation. 
her here. 
Her death was not even put in the news- 
papers.” 

“Then you did know of it? 
one could mourn for a 
death was not important enough to be put 
in the newspaper.” 

Mrs. Jardine looked puzzled, as she often 
did when her gentle-speaking “lad” 
in that way; she could not make out wheth- 
er he was in jest or in earnest. 

“My dear, I don’t see why we should no- 
tice the death of Cousin Silence. It would 
be very inconvenient just at the wedding. 
She was a very good woman, no doubt; but 
she was only your father’s second cousin, 
though he was always most kind to her, and 
let her occupy his house at Blackhall for | 
a great invalid, 
though she never made much fuss about it, | 
and hardly ever stirred from her own fireside. | 
When I got the ‘intimation’ I couldn’t help 
thinking she was well away.” 

“Yes, well away,” said the young man; 
and with a young man’s chivalric tender- 
ness he henceforth buried in his deepest 
heart this dear dead woman, whom he had 
seen his dying father kiss. But he did not} 
name her again to his mother or to any | 
body. 

It was quite late that night before he sue- 
ceeded in explaining to Mrs. Jardine, or in| 
making her at all comprehend the necessity | 
of it, his wish to start off at once to Switz- 
erland in search of these distant relatives, 
who might be poor, and therefore would | 


| 
But, of course, 
W hose 


not person 


1 
spoke 
i 


years. Besides, she was 


} 
} 
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have much more right to Miss Jardine’s lit- 
tle property than he had. 

“T don’t see that at all, Rody. She left 
it to you, and I’m sure it was very kind of 


her, though you will never want money.” 
“And they may.” 
“ But why can’t you inquire about them 
send out a confidential clerk, for instance ?” 


" hi: be 


like proceeding, I allow, mother, and you 


it would a much more business- 
are the best woman of business imaginable ; 
Lknow that. But still,‘ Ifyou want a thing 
. If you don’t care about 
not th 


And 


done, go yourself. 
it, Was 
maxim, mother? 


send,’ it my grandfather's 
it 


generally suc- 





. 
cCeeceae 
“Ah, youre a coaxing laddie,” 


said Mrs. 


Jardine, one of whose fine qualities was af- 


fectionate pride in her low-born father 

, > . ae ‘ 
“Well, go, if you like. But it’s just a wild- 
goose chase; that’s what I eall it.” 


“So doI,mother. Only ’'m not the hunt- 
er; I'm the wild goose, and I want to take 
a good long flight and stretch my wings. 
Phen I'll come back as tame as possible, and 
settle down in the dullest and smoothest of 
ponds.” 

“Oh, I wish you would settle down,” said 
“ There’s plenty of 
nice girls too, the Miss 
Miss Fereusons, and little 


the mother, earnestly. 
girls in Richerden 
Bannermans and 
Maggie Marjoribanks that’s so foud of you!” 
Don’t tell me that, mother; you ought 





not;” and the young fellow blushed all over 
his face. “It isn’t fair to the girl, or to me. 
She’s very charming 
she has got heaps of money” 


a girl, of course, and 
again the sar- 
castic ring in his voi too sarcastic for so 
young aman; “but you know I don’t care 
a pin for Maggie Marjoribanks, or any of 


l They’re all too much 


Bella’s fine friends. 


young ladies for me.” 
“You don’t mean to say you want a young 








person?” answered Bella, satirically. “A 
dress-maker, perhaps, or a governess, or 
somebody that earns her own living. Mam- 
ma, take care!” 

“T don’t want any body. I want to be 
free. Ihave plenty to do, and to enjoy also, 
before I ‘settle down,’ as you call it. Can't 
you leave me alone to manage my own af- 
fairs ?” 

“Ah, do let the poor boy alone!” cried 
Mrs. Jardine, yawning. “ Don’t let us sift 


up talking any longer. Rody, my dear, go 


| where you like, do as you like; please your- 


self, and you'll please me.” 

“T have no doubt he’ll please himself, 
mamma,” added Bella, who dearly liked to 
have the last word. “And I can imagine 
the sort of wife he is sure to bring home 
some day.” 

“Can you ?” said Roderick, biting his lips. 
“ At any rate, she will not resemble Maggie 
Marjoribanks, or you.” And then his con- 


science smote him for his sharp words—he 
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had such a tender conscience always! “ 


Oh, 
, mother!” with 
“Perhaps I 


fellow, § 


gO away almost 


piteous entreaty. may 
o that you have not 
to find fault with 
But I don't 
Really, the de’il 
d—by his 

‘Black, 


as he 


he was not too proud to kiss his mother 


come 
back a bette 


always me, as seems the 
any harm. 
| 


he’s paint- 


cast how. mean 
is not as black as 
sisters especially.” 

ais 
son ? 


my said Mrs. Jardine, fond 


bade her good-night and kissed het 
every night and morning still. “ You’re just 
the very be 


so | 


st son that ever mother had, and 
tell every body.” 
I wish 


suppose 


you didn’t, mother dear; but I 
And so half 
I Rod 
three steps at a 
at le 
body and every 
to the 
sand crotchets that pleased him best. 


lL room, almost i 


you can’t help it.” 


laughing, yet slightly sore at heart, 
erick sprang up stairs 


time to his own bedroom, 


he could shut 
thing, and *] 


where ast 


out 


is thou 


every 
ehts call home” 
fancn 

It was a smal 
but he 


surprise 


the roof; 
h to his family’s 


remoustrance 


had chose h it, 
and 


to ti 


Lue 
, aS soon as they 
came s grand new house, because from 
it on very clear 
the 
to the * 


, , 
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days you could see right 
park and suburbs of Richerden 
blue hills far away,” which are the 
ed bl of that wealthy 
unsanitary Now, the 


rht of midnight, with the early snow 


blessing 


but town. stil 


ih 
moon 
on 


their tops, they were plainly visible, if 


um only took the trouble to undraw the 


rtains and lower the gas. 
being a sentimental youth at 
and it The 


bit by 


Roderick 
st, did 


xation ol 


SO, 


him, 


away 


comforted 
his spirit melted 
These were, after all, such mere trifles 
vexed all life, with its 


mnunbitions, lay before 


about, when 


grand aims and large 
in his very grasp. 


him—nay, Talk as they 


his nothing 


might, womankind could do 


MENDELSSOHN’S 


QVER since the publication of Mendels- 
4 sohn’s letters he has been known to his 


yeaders as a charming writer, describing his 


wanderings with a ready pen. In his visit 
to Weimar, although in 
years, we find him ripe in his conception of 
He is 
of the beauties of nat 


works of the 


Goethe at young 


the great master. an ardent admirer 
ure, as well as of the 
old masters and the creations 
of his contemporaries, whether in his own 
art. Filial lends : 
particular charm to his descriptions; his 


or the sister affection 


advice to his brothers and sisters commands 


oul while his wit and humor are 


the 
subject on which he writes, he shows him- 


respec U, 


ever entertaining. Then, if music is 


self one of the most profound musicians of 
his time. 
Thus we know him under many different 


; beyond those moonlight 


over 
He was of age, and free to come and 
go as he chose. 


Even his mother had no real powe1 
him. 
As to money—well, it must 
be confessed, money was the last thing this 
young fellow ever thought about or inquired 
into. He had a suflicient allowanee, paid 
regularly, and spent honestly, though cer- 
tainly spent, up to the very last half-penny, 
and that was all he knew or cared about 
Blackhall, he understood, was now his own 

rather a weight on his mind—and then 
there was Miss Jardine’s touching bequest, 
just heard of. 

In the quiet moonlight, looking at the 
dim white outline of the “everlasting hills,” 
his mind went back to its musings of a few 
hours back—over those two finished lives 
the real history of which 
any oue would ever know. 


neither he nor 
It was all peace 
how. 

He determined to go, the very next day, 
to visit Blackhall, which he had never yet 
seen, and knew little about, for his father 
rarely named it, though it had the 
home of the Jardines for many generations. 


been 


lso, they must have had a burial-place, for 
he had some recollection of his father’s hay 
ing once expressed a wish to lie there, only 
his mother had overruled it in favor of the 
grand new cemetery on the outskirts of Rich- 
erden, where she had afterward erected 
beautiful white marble sarcophagus with an 
urn at the top. Whatmatter? Henry Jar- 
dine slept well. And far away, somewhere 


a 


mountains—near 
they might have 
played together as children or walked to- 
gether as young people 


the very places where 
slept also Cousin 
Silence. 

But the waking? 
the life to 
wounds of this life 


. ' 
ne: 


If it be possible that 
shall heal of the 
oh, the heavenly wak- 


come some 


TO MADAME MOSCHELES. 


aspects, but never have we come upon a se- 
ries of letters written to a lady friend, a 
simple musical amateur, such as we are now 
offering to the public. 

It is the man, the affectionate friend of 
the house of Moscheles, ineluding the chil- 
dren, which we must look for in these pages; 
the intimate description sometimes of his 


| work, at others of his social life, which does 


not always escape satire; and the ever-re- 
curring expressions of gratitude toward his 
friends the Moscheleses, so vividly depicted 
that it has been thought necessary to sup- 
press them every now and then. 

The letters being intimate, names have for 
the most part been indicated by , and 
some explanatory remarks annexed to each 
letter as a clew for the reader. 


Lonpon, June, 1878. 








MENDELSSOHN’S LETTERS 


* January 6, 1829. 

“PraR MapAM,—I hardly know how to 
sk your pardon for my sins, for I have a 
vad of them on my conscience; yet were I 
to trouble you with a string of excuses, you 
might think that a new sin. Truth to say, 
my writing thus late is unpardonable, consid- 
ering all the kindness and friendliness you 
showed me in the spring, but it is true also 
that these last few days have been the only 
quiet ones since we parted. First, ther 
vas our Highland tour’ in any thing but fa 
yvorable weather, with bad roads, worse con- 
veyances, still worse inns and landlords, and 


he richest and most picturesque scenery 

ill of which so entirely engrossed us that 
we could not collect our thoughts for even 
a single day. Then I returned to London, 
and just as I was finishing some work, and 
getting through all manner of business be- 
fore starting for the Netherlands to meet my 
father, Lhad the mishap to be upset in a gig, 
and was obliged to be six weeks in bed and 
two months inmyroom. At last Iwas able 
to travel home, but my injured foot being 
very weak, the journey proved both painful | 
and dangerous, and I felt so prostrate when 


I did reach home that I was condemned to 
another imprisonment of several weeks. A 
few days ago we celebrated the silver wed- 
ding of my parents, for which I was obliged 
to finish some work ;? so you see I had a most 
busy and varied time of it, the happiest and 


the most disagreeable days of my life fol- 


lowing each other in quick succession. Of 
course I feel rather upset by all this. Wit- 
ness this careless, confused letter, yet I 
would not put off writing lest I should add 
to my sins. 

“And now I do not know how to thank 
you and Mr. Moscheles, for words can not suf- 
ficiently express my gratitude. You know 
what it is to visit a foreign land for the first 
time,? and to be astranger among strangers. 
This feeling, perhaps the most terrible of | 
all others, I have been spared through your | 
kindness, and it is you who have lessened | 
the painful weight of my first separation | 
from my family. If England has made a 
favorable impression upon me, it is to you I 
chiefly owe it; and now that-I have got 
over the most difficult part of my tour, I 
augur favorably for the remainder of it. I 
am not going to thank you for each individ- 
ual act of kindness, or for all the trouble you 
took about me: if I did, there would be no |} 
end of it; but I may say to you and Mr. | 
Moscheles that I appreciate from my heart | 
your friendly feelings toward me, and the | 
kindness with which you received me, mak- | 
ing all things easy that were difficult to a 
foreigner. As long as I remember my first 
entrance into the wide world, so long shall 
I also remember your goodness. I do not 
know when I may be so fortunate as to say 
all this to you instead of writing it down in | 


| 
| 
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| these formal cold characters, but I do hop 


for the pleasure of another meeting before 
long, and for a continuance of those friendly 
feelings, for which I shall ever remain, yours 
gratefully, 

“ PELIX MENDELSSOHN-BARTHOLDY.” 


1 The Highland tour was made with his friend 


Klingemann, of the Hanoverian embassy, whose love- 
ly verses were often composed, always a ‘mired 
Mendelssol who proved his friend through lif 





t befell Mendelssohn the Moscheleses 








were i y 

2 The work alluded to was the operetta Son and 
Stranger, in which every member of the family wish- 
ed to tak rhe painter Hensel, who had married 
Mendels eldest sister, being totally unmusical, 
had the pa me and the same note composed for hin 


Mendelssohn’s visit to London in 1829 was his 
first, and his Midsummer Night's Dream overture, t 
1, the beginning ofa 


performed ries of triumphs, 





father had previously written to Moscheles asking | 





advice as to whether Felix, setting out on his travels, 
should go to London first, or later on. Moscheles 
strongly advised the former, and in conjunction with 
their mutual friend Klingemann mad l 
sary arrangements for him. The tone of this first 
etter, written some time after Mendelssohn's returt 









shows there subsisted then less intimacy between hi 


and the Moscheleses than in jater years, 

During this first and all the subsequent 
visits to England, Mendelssohn was a fre 
quent guest at the Moscheleses’ house, and 
many notes relating to their respective plans 
and engagements passed between them, only 
one of which is here translated, as showing 
in afew simple words his attachment to his 
old master, Professor Zelter, whose death he 
had just heard of, and his affection for the 
friends to whom he turned in his bereave 
ment: 


“DEAR Mrs. Moscuetes,—If you are 
quite alone at dinner, and also in the even 
ing, I should much like to come to you. I 
have just heard of the death of my old mas- 
ter. Please send a line in answer to 

“Yours, I. M. B.” 
*Berurs, July 25, 1832. 


“DEAR Mrs. Moscneves,—lIf this were 





only a note, and the servant waiting below 


to carry it to you in an instant, instead of a 
letter travelling by post, steam, and sea in 
such a serious, business-like manner, whilst 
I have nothing serious to say! I merely 
long for a chat with you, indulging in a lit- 


tle innocent abuse of the world in general, 
and a special attack upon phrenology;' a 


weak-fingered pupil down below in Mosch- 


|eles’s study playing all the while a slow 


presto, and being suddenly startled by a 
few brilliant notes from another hand? to 
relieve her dullness: in short, to go to Ches- 
ter Place ;° for if I wish to talk to you, it is 
you I want to hear, and not myself. Now 
all these wishes are vain; but why have 


| you strictly forbidden me to thank you ever 


so little? for that is what I really want to 
say, but dare not, feeling that you would 








ve oh; pe 
seni antes m8 apomansaet 
sag Pay BOI ! 
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And, after all, there is no way | such is our case. We have fires; the rain 
¢ gratitude for happy days. When} pours down in torrents; ague, cholera, and 
back upon them they are already | the last decision of the German Diet (Bun- 

e, and while they last you think | destagsbeschluss) are the topics of the day ; 
they bring most natural;} and I, who played my part in Guildhall? 
natural that you and) am compelled to be guarded and concilia- 
all the love and kind- | tory lest I should be considered too radical. 
wish for. I never| To-day the cholera is announced again, al- 
vise; whilst now | though not by desire; this Russian gift will, 
mes feel that it was a piece of | | suppose, settle down amongst us, and not 
' Tam glad there 
upid; but if you only knew | are no quarantine laws, as formerly, or else 
hese last few weeks, | the communication between Hamburg and 
ttled is all I say and think!) Berlin might be cut off, and that would hx 
you on Friday night to go on | inconvenient to me for certain reasons. A] 
ard the steamer,* I pictured to myself how | though when I first mentioned to your sis- 
h changed I should find our house | ter in Hamburg that you or Moscheles might 
whole family—two years’ absence, | possibly come here, I suddenly fell into d 


, not a matter of course. All| leave us again ina hurry.! 


and so on; but I arrive, and | grace. She looked at me very angrily, and 
ys there we are as| asked what was to be got in Berlin, and 


mifortably a ozily settled as though|who took any interest in music there. I 
there had been neither journey, absence, nor | named myself, but found little favor in her 
chat of any kind. I can not conceive | eyes: I was detestable, growing more and 


having ever been away, and did I not think | more so, the very type of a ‘Berliner,’ she 
of the dear friends [have made meanwhile,’ | thought; next I became a stranger, then 
I might faney the whole intervening time a| yet more, a strange musician, and lastly she 
lively tale Thad been told. That, however, | turned severely polite. But I changed the 
way Lean get on. Every step 1) subject, remembering your good advice to 

some fresh recollection of my | try and win her favor; so I said that, after 

which I dreamily pursue for some | all, it was not likely you would go to Ber- 
far away; then I meet my par-| lin, and that quite reconciled her. Secretly, 

and with every word they | however, I say ecome—do come! We shall 

very step we take in the garden® | do every thing to make Berlin as agreeabl 
recollection from before the journey | to you as it can be made; and if Moscheles 
up and stands as vividly before me as | were to tell me that you intended coming 
eh I had never been away, so that the |on the Ist of October, I should begin this 
most different events become intermingled, | very day to think with joy of that date. 
ind unsettle my peace of mind. Whether| There is comfortable room for two in tle 
ll that will subside again I can not tell, | ‘Schnellpost-coupé, and the journey is a 
the moment I feel as one thrown} most easy one. You should make up your 

ither, not able to find any sup-| mind to come. I will not tease you any 

ast and present are interwoven, | more to-day, but will only beg you will let 

ust learn that the past is past.|me know when you go to Hamburg, that I 

the best part of all this re- | may write you a letter in sixteen parts, with 

is why I write this letter} every part singing out,‘Do come! It is 
off, little as if may be worth.| true, you will be charmingly situated in 
sometimes forgiven my ‘unbear- | Hamburg, and I know how difficult it must 
>and even pretended it was owing | be to leave it. Your father’s new house is 
genius. Now there you were mis-|a most delightful one; the exterior close to 
But ‘the heart is black,’ says the | the ‘Alsterbassin, and with a view of the 
Klingemann must tell you that story | steeples of your Hanse town; the interior 
know it).? Only faney, I have | light and cheerfui, well furnished, and not 

ble to compose a note since my | crowded, and every comfort to be found by 

‘hat is the cause of my troubles, I | those even who have just left London; be- 
, for could Isettle down again to work, | sides which, the owner, all the rooms and 
] » right. Haven’t you got some | furniture, and, above all, the large music- 
En 


elish words for a song which | room, plainly show how anxiously you are 
s? Of course for a voice | expected. No doubt, then, yon will find 
up to F, and I could play | every thing charming and comfortable ; but 

ie accompaniment in 1833 on the Erard,’ | although we have no fine view and no com- 
le from below was again heard the ‘slow | forts to offer, we should one and all rejoice 
But I think I could not even write | to see you, and that, indeed, is the main 

ong just now. Who can sing praises to| point. By-the-bye, Madame B is here, 
spring when shivering with cold in|and has met with little suecess. She in- 
when the green leaves drop, flowers | tended giving a concert, and the bills an- 

and fruit perishes in summer? For| nounced that Mr. O——, her husband, was 
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oing to assist her; but the Berlin people “ Beri, September 3, 1832, 















































































in - rm 
nal 4 would not be attracted, so she gave it up, “DEAR Mrs. MOSCHELES,—Truly I am a 
7 ; Bt and performed at the theatre between two | sinner to have kept such a dogged silence 
a a comedies. People said there was no soul | after all the pleasant and friendly things 

; in her playing, so I preferred not hearing | you wrote; but I need searcely say how 
te her, for what a Berliner calls playing with- | truly grateful I feel for your letter, and that‘ 

1 out soul must be desperately cold. Take | its arrival seemed to bring a holiday. All 
al - p > 7 22° Ly . 

all in all, I< blasé with regard to Hum- | else concerning myself is as uncomfortable 
all in all, 1 am ty oe mM) q 

oy mel’s septet and Hirtz’s variations, and | as a‘drifting fog.’ There are times when ‘ae 

es e publie was quite right to be blasé too. | I should prefer being a carpenter or a turn i 
; Chen, again, Madame B—— is not pretty, | er, when all things look at me angrily, and ne 
‘ . > ) : ¥ 

a so I prefer Madame ——. But how ill I} when gladness and happiness are so far re i ia 

nd have behaved to her! Do apologize for | moved as to seem words of a foreign tongue =i 

, me; but, above all, take my part with your | wanting to be translated for me. Such : Ae 

wy : : , See 

A] sister if she calls me disagreeable and abuses | times, in their dullest shape, have haunied } ¥] 

2 : me for what I said about Berlin.'? Tell her | me for the last few weeks. I feel unspeak- en 4 
t it was from sheer selfishness I spoke, and | ably heavy. And why, you will ask, write 4 } jail 
that I chiefly thought of my own pleasure | all this to me? Because Neukomm? last rat 

in wishing to see you both and the chil- | night treated me to a most beautiful lecture ; 

na dren again—that I am selfish altogether; | that did me no good, and proposed all man- Pa 

hia 2 . > 1 : 

I for so Lam, and do want you to come. My | nerof excellent remedies, which I am not in- ; Ht 

7 st ‘ : » ys oy 
her love to Emily and Serena, and may you and | clined to apply, preached to my conscience a ny 
nd Moscheles be as well and as happy as I wish | which I can do just as well myself, and last- ras 
bLity a ° ry if 
sh you to be! Yonrs, ly asked why I had not yet answered your eh 

“ FELIX MENDELSSOIN-By.” letter. Because I am in an ill temper, I said. okie F 
en ; : tye 
” - ’ ; Sl ‘ But he would have it that every body ought eey: 

© 1 Phrenology was then considered with great inter- . ae we Ne Peas os «ay 

the est, but always laughed at by Mendelssolin, who would to write exactly as he fe any and that h + 
nn not believe in it. knew you would not be offended at it, but , 

’ 2 The room in which Moscheles sometimes received | consider it quite natural; so it is upon his ‘'t 
el ils : directly under edr ine@-roor ( “1: . : 

pupils was directly under the drawing-room, a1 responsibility I do write; and should you be a 

eT- delssohn, when on a visit to Mrs. Moschelk wna “ | f cara) h: | oie I ae in 

tly, en to feel amused at their vain attempts to pro angry, d am a better prophet t lan he, ior ' ps! 

all ick movements such as he rstood ul wanted to wait for a more favorable mo- 2 

ble such a Moschel Ss would teach m by throwing in| ment to send you a merry letter, while he Q 

8 me bars at the right t me. | , soph pretended vou did not care for that. i 

sles 3 Chester Place, No. 3, in the Regent’s Park, was the | * 3 : . i ‘ 

in Moscheleses’ residence “ Asfor your journey to Berlin, Il have writ- 

Ing j ! ‘ ICE. . oT en . : i 

Wi 4 The steamer took him from London to Hamburg, | ten Moscheles a regular business letter, tell- { 

"s bar ppl eager to Berlit , ing him how matters stand, aceording to my 
t 6 His London friends were numerous and distin- . g ‘ . - eS ee 

the rotate 1 would onty nas tes, the Alexan. | 2Otion and that of othe rs. I will not re- | 

ga ders, the Taylors, the Kembles, ght add many | peat my request and wish on that score ; it : 

our others, to whom the man was as dear as the musician, | might appear selfish and encroaching, and i} 

hieed and who at that time received him as a friend. _ | being thoroughly averse to either, 1 would ; 

ALLY 6 The Mendelssohns’ house and garden, situated in | , - | — enon If u.h 

let Le igerstrasse, No. 3, in Berli the present time avoid even t selt sembiance, : you, how- i 

it I 7 forms part of the building in which the Reichstag is | @VeT, Say your sister has half pardoned me } 

ith held. | because you are not likely to come here, | 
! ertai eadle j « try churel eine repri- | ° % . é 
Ac rtain b adi in a country chur h bei ig repri- | that is but poor comfort, and I would much P 

(18 manded by the clergyman for wearing a scarlet instead | — : : 7 . , 13 4 
1 of a black waistcoat, called out: ‘‘ Never mind, your | rather it were the reverse. You would pa- i 

mat worship, if only the heart is black.” | cify your sister on your return, and I would 4 

’ ie 8 LR eegpeee-aty to was that of Mrs. Moscheles, give you carte blanche to tell her the most ; 4 

€ 18 to whom he sometimes gave a singing lesso “Pe - . te 

ea Se Gave NE S800e, awful things about me, to paint me as black sil 

Pp to * The Erard was a splendid instrument, presented s . ay 

un by the then head of the firm, Pierre Erard. His uncle | #8 any negro, for then you would have been i 

wee had invented a new mechanism and taken out a patent | here, and what harm could all the rest do 

rior for it, which allowed the key when struck to repeat me ? i 

not the note, although but half-way down Mr P EI ‘ ‘ ad wae 

5 ‘ ay t . mr. te Eu | “ — +o ve nivwv . rit ius 

L by 4 wanted Moscheles to play on these new instruments, | If ‘ flirts, I oan only = ider if just 

be- but he found them stiff and uncongenial, and for a| 20d praiseworthy, for what else are we born 

aan long time preferred the Clementis. At last, when| for? But should he marry, it would make : 

i anv change : »e ade upec is sus stiona. | . . : . . . “Ey 
me many changes had been made upon his suggestions, | me die with laughing, for what figure is —— . 
Sic- q the day arrived when he declared them perfect, and ; q i] , Y | it . 
nl } consented to play upon one of them in public, After to cut as paterfamilias ! et you predict it, ; 
find the concert Erard offered him a precious ring (an em- | and I know you can always read people’s 4 

erald between two diamonds) in remembrance of the| thoughts in their faces did I wish for ry 
but event. | - , } 
10 does ; bread at dinner, you at once whispered, 

om- Mendelssohn used to delight in attending meet- lia ive \ . N ] hn?’ . 

oice ‘ ings at Guildhall to hear Liberal speakers, some read to Mr. Mendelssohn ;’ and pe i 

sachin 11 He had a slight attack of cholera in Paris, but haps you might make a guess at the bride %;| 

. -COVvere: i 

"Fie ee ee also. On the other hand, I too am a proph- + 
; Mrs. Moscheles’s friends living in Har ‘ y | . . . ae 

" d Se spe eh aceon g in Hamburg, they et in matrimonial matters, and uphold ex- Bled 

in- reatly objected to their spending their short holidays } ‘ A ros P 2t ; | 
an- j any where but with them; hence the joke about Men- | actly the reverse. ——— is a Knight of the ai tal 

é | 


delssohn’s quarrel with the sister. ; Order of Bachelors, and so am I. Who ert hs 
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we may both wish to marry thir- 
rs hence? But then no young lady 
Pray cut this proph 
he letter before you burn it, and 


hirty shall 


to have us. 
ti 
oves true or 

to 


in th years we know 
jp not. 
it the dresses’ 
But do you not know it was you 

’ 


know how 


And must I assure you 


nh 


y a prominent part o fes 
; and 

reover, 
sed | 


brown of my 


] 


nad 


are much admired an 


proke 
mishment 
} 


of chem 
at the 
awl, say- 
finer than he 
Now whether every 
i right, ling to the 
newest fashion, [ean not tell, and that is one 
r h 
eu me. 
lecture 


I do not 


ssor 


IS ast 


mother’s s 


so much 


ne is cut out and aecor 


ason why yous 


ould come, just to enlight- 
But oh! how I should like you to 
me as you used to do.* For indeed 


know how to bear uj 


its. 


) against my 
low 


‘] 
i 


xcuse this stupid letter—it is the type 


and give my love to all around 
urs, 
LIX 


\ 
A 


I 


| 


I 
I 


NDELSSOHN-BARTH.” 


e was sul 


ct to moods of depression like the 
e described. 
im, the 


ad 
1a 


iKOI 


fri 1 
riend, 


composer, wa 


In age, 


s a mutual, much-val- 
anced 
soln was most anxious to bring beautif 
r and sister, and got Mrs. Moscl 
them with him. 

the privilege of “lecturing” | 


randmother, althou 


ts to his moth 1- | 
>and choose 
nal 

1 


10¢ 


im, 


d his ch but 


oe 
Mrs. MOScnHeLEs, 


> 


> 


RLIN, January 17, 18% 
It is unpar- 
thus late to so kind a let- 


moreovel 


to reply 
yours, and 


] 


on an uncere 
sheet of paper,’ and that is the 
; ison why I rely upon your forgive- 
ness, for, says the proverb, ‘small thieves 
creat ones allowed to escape.’ 
ved all the nice details of your 
felt comfortably at home in sight 
ide, Moscheles’s siesta, and that 
household of 


hung, 
T 


are 


enj 
ny 


I 
I 


ug yours. I rejoice 
child at the thoughts of approaching 
my dignity 


cland, a 


9 


as a godfather? green 
and thousand 


My nek 


beginning to vanish, I 
have again taken a lively interest in music 
and musicians and 


mela is 


ioly 
and have here 
composed some trifles: 
true, but they give promise of better things 
in fact, I breathe more freely, and things 
brighter. Whether I shall be 
ter all, to bring some creditable novelty 
with me to London, Heaven only knows; but 
pe so, for I would cut a figure not only 

as a godfather, but also as a musician; the 


look 
of 
al 


things besides. | 


there | 
they are bad, it is | 


able, | 
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happiness I can gather together to lay down 
as a gift at the christening. 

* And so Moscheles is busy again? 
manh” 


Klinge 
mentions a septet, and I caught 
up joyfully. What instruments 

In what key? Is it fair or dark? He 
let all it; and will 
honest people be able to play it, or will it 
be again for his own private use, like the 
last movement of the concerto in E flat 
which all amateurs stumble at and sigh 
over without being able to master it? Do 
let me hear all about this septet, for I i 
longing to know, and almost envy those w! 

can watch its grad 


t 


1 
for ? 


7 


is it 
must 
me know about othe 


) 


tual progress. 

“Tam most truly grateful to the Philhar 
monie directors for wanting me to write fi 
them at the very time I felt so low-spirite 
and cross; it made it all the more valuabl 
But you do not say whether Moscheles too 
is to compose forthem. Will he accept, and 
what will he I shall bring tl 
whole of my symphony, one more work be- 
sides, but hardly a third one. 

“Do not for a moment think I am put out 
about the Cologne affair.* 


1 
} 


write? 


[have enjoyed a 
good many of the same kind in Berlin that 
were at first rather bitter to the taste. 
Iam giving my third concert to-morrow, I 
know what it is to be a great Berlin man. 
After it had been settled, not without diffi- 
culty, that the whole of my receipts should 
be made over to them, my first concert was 


As 


well filled, and Berlin enthusiasm prevailed, 


which means that the words ‘divinely and 
heavenly’ were used as much as ‘ pretty 
well is in ordinary language. My sympho- 
ny in D minor and the Midsummer Night's 
Dream were performed, and I played my 
concerto and a P. F. sonata of Beethoven. 
And now you should have heard how very 
polite the same people turned who had been 
so stiff before; how my noble heart, my 
philanthropic views, my only reward It 
was fit for a newspaper, but it came just a 
month too late; at one time it would have 
pleased me, now if was a nuisance, and in- 
deed so is the whole place, with its parade 
jand sham. 

“At the second concert we had ‘ Meeres- 
|stille’ I played a concerto by 8. Bach, a 
sonata of Beethoven, and my eapriccio in B 
minor. Madame Melder sang some scenas 
| by Gluck, and the concert began with a 
symphony by Berger... This I had perform- 
ed to gratify him, but he found its success 
so short of his expectations, and the execu- 
| tion so bad, that it was only by dint of great 
exertion I escaped a complete quarrel with 
|him. At the third concert there will be my 
|overture to the Isles of Fingal, the Walpur- 
| gisnacht, » concerto of Beethoven, and a 
sonata by Weber for P. F. and clarionet, with 


‘ 


former, however, comes first and foremost.| Biirmann, of Munich, and then an end of 


I will make the most serious face possible, | the honor and pleasure. 


+ 
t 


and bring the very best wishes and all the | 


Excuse all these 
lengthy details, but indeed there is not much 
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else to report in the way of music. Birmann‘ 
is lately given a concert and enchanted us 
|. (I mean all of us who live in the Lei; 
igerstrasse, and all Berlin besides.)  La- 
font is shortly expected; M— too—it 
ikes me cold to think of him. Mademoi 


il 


lle S has appeared, and with moderate 
cess. Her father is chapel-master, het 
other a singer, her uncle in office, her aunt 

e wife of the father of the walting-wom- 
an of some princess. That kind of thing is 
necessary in Berlin. Count has lately 
taken me under his wing, saying that some 
¢ might be made of me, so he would 
patronize me and get me a libretto by Scribe 
Heaven grant it may be a good one, but I 
don’t believe it. Besides, we are on the road 
improvement, going to have telegraphs 
s<eyou. By-the-bye, the two Elslers, whom 
hey here call the Telegriifinnen,’ 


are going 
Should they bring letters t« 
, and should you have to receive them 


, 
to London. 





al 
must be. What will your John say, who 
thought Schréder-Devrient not a lady? 
And how is Mademoiselle Blahetka? and is 
Madame Belleville again in I ? 


,1 shall die of laughing, but present I 


ondon ? Spon 
tini means to sell his instrument for no less 
than 1600 thalers. If you see Erard, and 
wish to return him one compliment for eve1 
so many, do tell him that my instrument is 
‘nt, and that I am delighted with it, 
for that is the truth. 

“And now, dear Moscheles, I answer your 





] 
excel 


outside postscript in the same way. Many 
thanks for it. Write soon again, and let me 
hear at full length from you. The ‘Sing 
Academie’ has not yet chosen a director, and 
there is as much small-talk about it as ever.® 
The V —s are here for the winter; Isee but 
little of them, as I seareely go out. Thank 
you for your list of the Philharmonic con- 
certs, but I shall be glad if I can come t« 
the last four; quite out of the question to 
hear them all. But when must I be godfa- 
ther? or rather a witness to the holy rite? 
That is the question. 


“And now I send very best love to all | 


Chester Place, wishing every body joy and 
happiness and musie and all that’s good in 
this new year, in which we mean to meet 
again. Until then and ever your 

“ FELIX MENDELSSOHN-By.” 


1 It was the custom at that time to show respect for 
the person addressed by taking a large-sized sheet of 
paper. 

2 Mendelssohn had promised to be godfather should 
a son be born to the Moscheleses. 

3 The septet was written for the Philharmonic So- 
ciety, Moscheles being requested, as well as Mendels- 
sohn, to write something for these concerts. 

* The Cologne affair was some unpleasantness about 
a conductorship, magnified by the papers. 

serger was his piano-forte teacher when a boy. 

6 Biirmann, the most celebrated clarionet-player of 
his day. 

? Grifinnen, the German for countesses. One of the 
Elslers being particularly tall, he would have it that 
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her long arms resembled those of the old-fashioned 
t graph. 

rhe Si Academie, it was thought by Mendeis- 
8 nest ag t to have chosen kim as director, 
buts 1W s 


‘Berwin, February 27, 1833. 

“DEAR Mrs, MOSCHELES,—Although I can 
send you but a few lines to-day, I want to 
offer you my congratulations, and tell you 
that I enter heart and soul into your joy at 
the happy event [the birth of a son]. How 
Neased I am to think I shall soon see the 
le stranger, and that he will bear my 
name! Do wait till I come, that I may in 


reality be able to accept your former invi- 
tation to the christening. I shall certainly 
hurry as much as I ean, and arrive as soon 
as possible. I rejoice in its being a boy. 


He must become a musician; and may all 
such things as we wish to do and ean not 
attain be reserved for him! Orif not, little 
does it matter, for he will become a good 
man, and that is of most consequence. It is 
true, Isee at thisdistance how the two grown- 
up Misses Emily and Serena will tyrannize 
over him when he is fourteen years old; then 
will he have to suffer many a side glance, 
his arms being voted too long, his coat too 
short, and his voice very bad. But when he 
becomes a man he will patronize the two, 


hem many a kindness, and bearing 


doing t 
the tediousness of parties to chaperon them, 

‘IT am sure you have been a little offend- 
ed (or maybe a good deal) at my laziness in 


writing, but do pardon me now. I promise 


to improve, particularly so when in London, 


where I can be my own letter-carrier, and 
improvise my questions and auswers; but 
improve I shall at any rate. 

“ Kindest messages...... 

“T must now begin the last movement of 
my symphony (the Italian); it is burning 
at my finger-ends, and spoiling them for 
letter-writing. Excuse, then, these hasty 
lines. You know how they are meant. 

“Yours, 

“FELIX MENDELSSOHN-BARTHOLDY.” 
“ Bertin, March 17, 1833. 
| “Drar Mrs. Moscnetes,—I wish you 
were not at home when this letter arrives, 
}and that he who is to be named Felix plays 
vith a rattle or screams lustily in English, 
which means that I hope you and the new 
member of the family are as well as I could 
wish and hope for. Klingemann gave such 
a good report in his last letter that I could 
only rejoice, and must now again congratu 
late you with all my heart. 

“Let me try ever so, I can’t help thinking 
that such an important event, such a change 
in the whole family and its most intimate 
relations, such an increase of happiness as 
well as of cares, must work a thorough al- 
teration in people, and I shall soon find out 
whether Lam right. But if you do not let 
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be with a scold- 


my last 


come to 

¢ to tet¢ h 
London on 

is jus r 
I shall soon sit 
since Ihave le 
ve attained the 
ty is an awful 
here 


ming some 
} 


ible, and find it 


out travelling 


there is 


agaln. 
M4 constant knocking 
it Ido not open, and am happy 

tedic have es 


misness I 


may 
iowntomyself. Butinthe even 


gO across tO my parents, we can 
eh and hot 
1, that it 


hot 


debate. 
Is not easy 
] 


knowing when it 


But why write ? 
ill tf all o < I shall 


much r, Or 


shall t 


have an 
lL who 


have 


answer rather it is 
that 
head. 


to 


hould give it, s e | 


heaped 


own you 
] 
ery coals 


nt mn ine some of 


To-day it is 
ask him a fa 
the 

elve all the year round, 

dala .) The 

id violoncello, wish 

» London for the season, if 
ty, or at least a chance, of 
¢ and other expenses ; 

to you 
les, and I volunteered to 


want question 
her did for me about 
ow, however, I have 
for the last few 
g¢ of you to send me a 
but 
next return, 
nded, and have left 
are quite ri 


clean forgotten the matter 
} 


t 
, and would b 


weeks 
few lines for them by return of post; 
pray t it be by the very 


as 
idfully off 


hey 


is drawing hes 


off bowing to me. oht, more 
over, as the time 
“A most 
me some few days ago, and told me a good 
deal about Madame B 
have heard him, d 


Russians to be 


en Cas que 


entlemanly Russian called upon 


I wish you could 

Mrs. Moscheles. The 
more thorough bred 
She can 
she tries; 
ll my gentle- 


seem 


than our Hamburg towns pe ovle, 


with them, much as 
1, but they won’t, and ¢ 
about 


man had to say her pretensions and 


1 lib] Any 


affectation seemed meredibie, 
Mo cow or 


body 


passing for affected in Peters- 
bur y must be so indeed; that even the Ber- 
li, cam 
lin people 


allow. 
‘The other day I heard a Berlin pianist 
play the ‘God save’ that 


I have ever listened to, and that is speaking 


worst variations on 


volumes. The man had great technical abil- 
ity and good fingers; and yet his perforn 
ance was hollow and lifeless, and his bay 
ing about made me feel Wiser ible. W he le 
in all the world has our Berlin e@ood tast, 
hidden itself? Then, again, I have lat 
ly heard the Zauberflite, the best perfor 
ance, I believe, that is to be met with now 
adays. It that each individual 
is doing his utmost, that they one and a 
the music, and that thing 
wanting is an ensemble, whieh I fear will 
be met with in Berlin 

mains sand and the 
viction brought on my low 
tumn, but by this 


is evident 
love 


the only 


whilst the 


Spree river, 


sand re- 
This con 
spirits last au 
time I take the 
think that 
bring us a return of warmth 


matte! 
more easily, and spring will 
and verdure 
that is the best opera we can see and hear, 
Au revoir then in the spring. 

“Ever yours, 


“FELIX MENDELSSOUN-BARTH.” 


*Dusse_porr, Apr 
“Drar Mrs. MoscHetes,—Should th 
sheet of paper turn red by the time Klinge- 
mann arrives, it the retlee- 
tion of my face, covered with blushes, for I 


il 25, 18 


would but show 
feelso ashamed! But when aman has once 
taken to hard-heartedness, he becomes in- 
sensible to kindness and friendliness, and re- 
mains hardened, and goes on sinning with- 
out compunction. That is my case. And 
this does not even pretend to be the answer 
to your most kind letter, 


ion 


but my own accu- 
, bearing witness to my having truly 
received that letter of yours, and neverthe- 
less having remained deaf and dumb, after 
which you would be warranted in refusing 
to read all this. The truth is that sinee I 
have got used to this place I feel comfort- 
able; my mind is at e: and I do a good 
deal of work both at home and abroad, con- 
sequently am very happy. This I ought to 
have described to you at full length, but 
could not (maybe Klingemann can do so 
verbally), and so kept silent; but toward 


ise, 


Christmas I mean to send you some music- 
al novelties and a letter as well, and then 
Moscheles must give me his opinion of the 
music, according to his promise. He will 
by that time have conducted my overture 
in F, and will report about it, so that I shall 
have a letter spite of my sins 
being hardened indeed. 
subject. 


Now that is 
Better change the 


“ Here comes the book of songs, formally 
made over to you; and should Klingemann 
not give it up, he is worse than a ‘ gazzo- 
ladro.” I do intend sending you a proper 
book of MS. songs at Christmas; but you 
won’t believe me, so I'll set about writing it 
first. 

“ And how goes on Moscheles’s sonata for 
two performers ? 

“ After all, this is but a note, and I ought 
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to conclude by saying, ‘I am truly sorry I 
n not dine with you this day week, be- 
use I have a previous engagement at 

Mrs. A-—’s.’ 


“Would this were the only impediment 


to our meeting! 


“ All love to Emily and Serena, and every 
rood wish for your welfare. Should little 
Felix show ‘ or 
therwise prove his friendly disposition, you 


his content by saying Ba! 
ust tell him all about his godfather, and 


ve him his love. Farewell 
Iver yours, 


“FELIX MENDELSSOHN-BARTHOLDY.” 


and remain 


* Disseiporr, May 31, 1833. 


“Dear Mrs. Moscneres, 


] 


Repentance 

“But I have been more beleaguered than 
ever; have dropped down on my bed at 
night unable to write, think, and searcely 
speak. “hat sounds touching, but is true, 
nevertheless, so do not be too angry with 
me. Thisis the first leisure day, and I write: 

“That I shall, please God, be back in 
town on Wednesday the 5th, ready to chris- 
ten, play, conduct, and even to be ‘a gen- 

“ All else verbally. 

“So farewell till we meet. 

“FELIX MENDELSSOIIN-By.” 


‘September 13, 1833. 
“ Drar Mrs. MoOscHELEs,—Here is Berlin, 
September 13, and my father’ once more safe- 


ly lodged in the Leipzigerstrasse, and feel- | 


ing quite well. Ishould write you a long 


nd detailed letter did I not w ish you to hear | 


at once from this place, which we reached 
yesterday, and which I must leave again 


the day after to-morrow, so you may fancy | 


how the whole day passes in my family, and 
that I have neither time nor inclination for 
letter-writing. But to recollect the whole 
of the sad time which lies behind me, and 
all the kindness I received in it, to feel re- 


think of those who assisted me to bear it, 
that I have ample time and inclination to 
do, and that is what these lines are meant 
to convey to you. All my Berlin belong- 
ings are well and happy, and send best love. 
My father had the mishap to drive a nail 
through the shoe into his foot. It was on 
the Rhine, at my uncle Professor Mendels- 


sohn’s place, and on the very day the steam- | 


er brought us the Dirichlets.? He was laid 
up again for several days, and had to per- 
form the whole journey to Berlin stretched 
out in the coupé. This little accident 
caused him a greater depression than his 
serious illness in London, so that he felt ex- 
cessively impatient to see his own home 
again, and almost despaired of it. This 
made the whole journey, and in particular 
our necessarily slow progress, with so many 
Vou. LVIIL—No. 345.—28 


| for give it me you won't, that I know. 
lieved frem a great responsibility, and to | 
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inns and nights’ lodgings, most irksome, and 
my own impatience became the greater for 
having to be kept profoundly secret. But 


| then I felt happy indeed as we were driv- 


ing through the well-known court-yard en- 
trance and I knew that journey was safely 
over. The foot had been but slightly in- 
jured, and to-day my father is allowed to 
walk about. 

‘I should have written to you from Co 
logne or Diisseldorf, but not knowing where 
you had gone to, beg 
let you have 
him, and now hope you will let him know 
of our arrival. I not sure whether he 
is in Paris or London, and can not possibly 
make up mind unless I feel 
sure of the place my letter is to go to. You, 
I fancy—perhaps erroneously—to be again 
in the Regent’s Park. 

“Excuse 


ged of Klingemann to 


the few lines I addressed to 


am 


my to write 


haste. I shall write properly 
from Diisseldorf,’ where I must be in a few 
days. And now farewell to you both. My 
Wish ] 


Pray give 


love to Felix, Emily, and Serena. 
could send her two carnations.‘ 
them to her in my name 


, and be you happy 
“Yours, 


FELIX MENDELSSOIN-ByY.” 


1 Mendelssohn's father had accompanied him t« 
England. On viewing the Portsmouth dock- 
yards he knocked his shin violently 


their 


; it became an 


open wound, which Sir Benjamin Brodie at one time 


des red of healing, but a change 
curred at last. The devotion of Fe 
father is not to be described : it was touching. 

2 The Dirich his younger sister and het 
husband, a professor of mathematics. 

3 Mendelssohn was at 
Diisseldorf. 

4 Carnations and lilies-of-the-valley 
terchanged between him and the M.'s s« 
ter, as being favorite flowers of both. 


for the better oc- 
ix in nursing his 
lets were 


that time Kapellmeister at 


were often in- 


mynd daugh- 
* DusseLporr, February 7, 1834. 

“Drar Mrs. Moscuetes,—I do not ven- 
ture to begin this letter until I have written 
to Moscheles for the last two hours. I am 
sure I have never deserved such a scolding, 
Yet 
all my other discrepancies, such as talking 


|German at table with English friends, not 


being able to carve at the H——’s, having 
defective coat buttons, not paying H——1 
the proper compliments, are mere nothings 
to what I But does it, perhaps, 
give you satisfaction to hear that I have a 
very bad conscience? or that I have som« 
kind of feeling like a naughty child about 
to confess ? or that Klingemann has left off 
writing to me? To speak seriously, there 
are many minutes in the course of each day 


deserve. 


| when I think of your dear home, wishing I 


were there, and when I enjoy the recollec- 
tions of the time I have spent in it. That 
much you must believe, and now, whether 
such thoughts bring forth a letter or not, 
that depends more or less upon chance. 
Alas! Lam not coming to England this year. 
I mean to make the best use of my time 
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trying to produce something before 
to travel again. You « 
how much bet 


I begin 


an hardly 
ter and brighter I feel for the 
months’ work, and how much 
so Linust keep it up, that 
My birthday 
right moment. 
the 
1 the 


easiel 
with it; 
get into proper trim, 
me of that at the 
told Moscheles a good deal 
lead. We gave I 
lh musit little while ag I 
of his for the 


about 


| 
yW qmont witt 


a and 


he joy to hear something 


which has not happened to m« 


the-bye, yonareratheragainst Goethe 
hings, so I recommend you to read 
published correspond nee between 

Iter, in which you will find plen- 
tter to confirm your opinion, and 
,and defend 
Do 


which 


It 


ould oppose you bravely 


te rmerly. m know 
I 
ot 


Should 


is lo 
Lord 


part 


my old fave 
the 

. the 
‘Nicht allein.’ 
read it quickly, fi think it will giv 
ple This English tea 
ron,and my fear vanishing more and 
there 


Vi vi 


> 
»\ or 


know it, 


ron curs 


Faust? 
not 


chorus on 


second 
you 


pray ae | e 


you asure. 1s time 
com 
is a grand déjeuner 
Berli I hate, the 
The set! They 
ven A.M., and pass their 
eating until one 

There are fe 
no matter 
to 


of arranging 


. the 
the mo hateful. 
t at hal ] 


meet ie 


dansa 


ways 
lazy 
) 
dancing 
in the 
which 


the 


time with and 


\W 


o'clock 


thing 


morning 

I think 
sunlight 
} 


Wpon Cl, Willci 


so ugly, 


whether IS allowed shine 
Is one 
he 
and the chandeliers lighted, 
uurt. Then, again, they have 

ht for these ] 
that until five in the mor 


at the head, giving and : 


way 


hem, t t shutters are closed 


vbout 
as they d 


danced al hig 
] 


< 


most 


every 


two wee and 


ne, eCing 


cepting no end of balls. I have been say 
all the 


conhne 


RY, spl ndors by a bad cold, which has 
the last k, 
t 
eeping shut 
end of the Carnival. You see 
yle here, and were I to 


wet 


hich 


Wi 


d me to my room for 
s now nearly gone, bu 


] 


K 


and 


n as an excuse tor 


18 
| the 
in grand st 

rate 


all our dinner parties, you would 


1) more Berlin and countrytown- 
han on the la , 
‘I wanted to send you some new songs, 


it,as I have a 


ln 


I should | 


sing 


if must again postpone is 


it deal to do to g 
] 


} + 
TKE 


to know, too, how goes on the 
ing, whether you practice sometimes a 

cording to the wise rules of your wise pro- 
You want to know whether I have 
out of sorts here, whether I stand 
in awe of any one, as I did of you, with re- 
gard to elegance, or rather neatness? Ma- 


dame H 


Berlin, does sometimes give me a set-down, 


{ 1 
eSsso 
I I 


rot quite 


-- Whom you must have seen at 


and perceives on my first entering the room 
what I should have found out in six 
months; 


not 


et ready for this parcel. | 
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it as you are, so that I fear you will find me 
most uncivilized should I again 


quit and as to my ta 


vent 


ire 


my virgin forest, 


for settling a cravat, that will be complet 


how ever, 


y spoiled here. I promise 


learn ag 

* Love to E. and §. 
The little « 
stand it, but 


iin. 


, and to my little «x 


son. reature can not yet und 


never mind. Adieu then, ar 
lLand happy. Ever your 
“ FELIX MENDELSSONN 


be we 
3 Da 
1 


nr, Ma 
On the ver 


+" 
‘Drar Mrs. MOSCHELEs, 
Lreceived your dear kind letter and the ly 
tiful present, I was going to answer at full 
len best 
rived at the same time t 


} 
bial 


eth, and wit thanks, but there a1 
s of my mot 
; andalthou 
he 


for fear of inflicting my low spirit 


er’s dangerous illnes 


bulletin followed, I could not ar writ 

letters 
always make me feel happy for the rest of 
the day ; sol pre ferred to put off 


To-day there is excellent 


you, if but for a moment, sin 


c¢ you) 
answering 
news, thank God! 
My mother has been walking in the garden, 
and 
and in 
has be 


is quite herself, and, of course, so am 1; 
load 


I « 


One 


this happy mood, when a gre 
taken off 

frecly, 
and thank you. 
“Not being able to get across this year, I 


at 


n my mind, when 


breathe more I sit down at 


write 


do beg and pray of you to let me have a few 
lines now and then, for while I read t! 
am in Chester Place, and live through i 
with you 
the party, M { 
in which she ‘couches her refusal, threaten 
- with my displeasure a 
admire Miss U 
ever having seen her, and so on, just as I 


rejoice in keeping away 


make fun of Miss 


t the Beethoven 


sonata, *s beauty without 


follow your dese1 ipt ions. 


d 


“And how grateful I am to ear 
Moscheles, for doing my rondo the honor of 
playing it at your concert! You may be- 
lieve that I fully appreciate it, and feel 
vreatly flattered; and now if any body 
abuses it ever so much, I shall still love the 
piece, and hold it in high consideration. 
Please write me word if you like the orches- 
tral accompaniments, or if you find fault 
with any part of them. I may, perhaps, 
write something of the kind in the 
of this year, when I would wish to avoid 
former faults. 

“The cravat, however, dear Mrs. Moscheles, 
}I put on at once, and, so adorned, went out 
You must know I have bought 
a nice bay, and that it gives me immense 
pleasure. When I went to the H 
the evening, Madame H—— asked if that 
cravat were English too. I gave her your 
message, and she returned it very sincerely. 
But you have not told me what composition 


you, 


course 


for a ride. 


—’s in 


but she is not quite as much up to/| I am to write in the time saved by this cra- 





you Lowe this spare ti 


Pp 
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t which does not req 
ne, al 
Iam to employ i 
F. pieces, son 

And did the people a 


Vélu 


iv how 
vs, or w! 
ke my ine 
not kill me. I 
, . 
If me, ANA Gite ky j 


ire through, to see 


at 
In consequence receive 
next visit? TI 


should ho re 


but it pleased me, ¢ 
harm done. Or do 
ato my 
mue in 

be the case. And 


se somewhere else, or, if 


and ] 

it will not 

may plea 

vrite another one which ] leas 
le, what I lil 

ece on paper, and if, 
ar h kind words 

I had from you and Mose 

and I may 


Tean not conceive 


} + 
e who ke best is 
’ . 
vesides, 


ite as to he slit 
se 
1 well received, go on quietly 
ork. 
M 


‘ll received. I thouel 


ne nore youl 


scheles’s new coucert 


s sunshine that that must 


pray S if 


more so when he | 
is it to be published, that Imay po 


mce 
? =Pray do excuse this confused style 


viol 


pont 
in-player, is 
npany 


tt Ries, thr 


er-writing. 
remember his acce 
oscheles’s trio at Berlin); 


to-morrow, 


re (you may 
he 
e a and so I 


n constantly interrupted by all sorts of 


‘i 


coneert 


ple employed in the arrangements, and 
ri in consequen 


to rehearse every day, 


+ ] { 
ieit 


which my poor bay 


has no 
t three d 


for the las aay 
principal subject 
‘At Whitsuntide I must 
Chapelle to the musie fest 
the least inclined to do so, s 

musi 

for 


this place will considel 


h 
go I 


of 


wl 
but 
people 


form ich my 


pieces 
revolts at; must, 
the 
Ries* and myself as pope and antipope, and six 
‘'y fancy me | about 


\ 


as 


X 


Ries happening to conduct, the 
jaundiced with vexation, and think I shall 
I, however, drink ‘ Maitrank’—a 
cood beverage, with white wine, aromatic 
This reminds 


not go. broug 
throu 
herbs, and sugar—and do go. 
meofs ‘ 
“And what kind of a figure does De V 
at a dinner in Chester P): 
By-the-bye, have you heard of ¢ 


from here t 


ut 
( t 


who has gone with her father 
London to play the piano? She must,at any }: 
rate, pass in review once before Moschel 

I should like above all things to he 


The 
yi 


set me up here as his danghter’s rival, and | go 


al 
er doings in London. father would 
has tried to abuse and vex me in ¢ 
and finding that I took no notice 
to try what he can do in London. 

“Lovely weather we have had f 


Serel 


is to 


Is oll 
, IS poling 


r some 


he scores of my three ove 


+‘ And do voi 
that V 


olyt 
load 


t 
eh; also 


yellow with impatience ; 
1 . ? ] 
Chora: 


always worse 


very way, | valley 


And how goes on Emily 


every } 
unter about 
of an Inspector of 1 
conferred 
~. Warm 
,and I have a 


ch 


a pun on Ghiys, 
itting your 


morning 


Kreuz 
‘ whit 
whether I 
‘Meer ille,’ 


and 


1afew days t 


Night’s Dre 
1] 


ral? wil 


im, 
Y will appear 
Hiirtel, whi 
proud, 


they shal 


ld hay ited them 
being 


cou 


isa ighty question. 
ik Mrs. Moscheles, 


is going to be married again 


vi | 


now, deat 


arnhage n 


months after his inconsolable book 


his wife ind that to my « 


young nisiclan ha 


me atrocious 


another native 


feels an impulse to wt 


the 


eding one. 


es ever since here, 
pre 
h each othe i 


, he 
#31) 


vo on being vexes 
ly st not bein 


that I find 
3; not improved them. 


} 
are some love 


ria 
S 
rh 


understand ther 
h: 
very type 

to the pon 
Here are 

I should 

without 
and Felix vell. 
’stune? Now there 


h 


ow pleased 


ih 
them 


1’ SOE ! but even 


thrive, as 


Emily 


Vy 


and 
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something before I begin 
travel aga You can hardly imagine 
how much better and brighter I feel for the 
last few months’ work, and how much easier 
so [must keep it up, that 
My birthday 
it at the right moment. 
about the 
mont with the 
and I 


of his for the 


trying to 


to 


produce “ 


lh. 


with it; 
get into proper trim, 


led me of th: 


e told Mosche a good deal 


fe IT no lead. We rave ki 
le while ago, 


Beethoven music a little 


to hear some thing 
hich 


joy 


has not happened to me 


‘By-the bye, you irerather against Goce the 
lL you to read 


things, so I recommen: 


in some 
,newly published correspondence between 
him and Zelter, in which you will find plen 


ty of matter to confirm your opinion, and 


tIs 
old favorite 


ould oppose you bravely, and defend 
my 
the 


is lorm Do you know 
Lord Byron 
part of Faust? 


Should not 


erly. 
which 


It 


chorus on 
i the 
‘Nicl 


pray 1 


oceurs 


second begins, 


allein,’ know 
ad it 


pleasure, 


you it, 


quickly, for I 
This 
ron, and my {< 


think it will vive 
English te 


vanishing more and 


you 1s a-time 
comin 
there 
dansant, of all the Berlin 

the hateful. The lazy 


meet at half past eleven A.M., and pa 


more Po-day a grand déjeuner 
s I hate, the 


set! They 


3 their 


Is 
t, of Way 


most 


eathi 
There 
I think so ugly, 

sunlight 
! 


them, mien 


time with ancing and 


ek 
thing 


whether 


o’cl in morning, 


are 
matter 


V hic h 
the 


no 
to 


arranging 


allowed shine 
of 


shutters 


Is 
Upon Is Of 
the closed 
nd the chandeliers liehte d, 
rain, they have 
for 
in the morn 
head, giving and 


way 
, or whether are 
thout mid-d AY 
is they do at court. Then, ag 
lit 


until five 


almost hig these last 


every 


he ac 
11 
is. 


cepting no end of ba Il have been saved 
ull these 


cL un 


splendors by a bad cold, which has 
to room for the last 
ch is now nearly gone, but which 


my 


ve me as an excuse for keeping shut 

nd of the Carnival. You see 
in grand style here, and were I to 
te all our dinner parties, you would 
| more b 
in on the last page. 


rlinese and countrytown- 
‘I wanted to send you some new songs, 
it, as I 


sady for this parcel. 


but 
‘at deal to d 


must again have a 


postpone 
ore 


I should like to know, too, how goes on the 


oO to gel re 


singing, whether you practice sometimes ac- 


cording to the wise rules of your wise pro- | 


You want to know whether I have | 


cot « out of sorts here, whether I stand 
in awe of any one, as I did of you, with re- 
? Ma- 


yuiire 


gard to elegance, or rather neatness 
dame H 
Be 
and perceives on my first entering the room 
what I should not have found out 


yy) 


, Whom you must have seen at 
rlin, does sometimes give me a set-down, 
im SiX 


nths; 


week, | 
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it as you are, so that I fear you will find me 
most uncivilized should I venture again 
quit virgin and as to my taste 
for settling a cravat, that will be complet 
ly spoiled here. I 

arn again. 

‘Love to E. a1 
The littl 
stand it, but 1 


be w« 


my forest, 


promise, however, t 
11 S 


., and to my 


son. creature Can not y 
ever mind, Adieu 
lLand happy. Ever your 


“FELIX MENDELSS 


then, ar 


nr, May 1 
‘Dear Mrs. MOScCuELES,—On t 


[received your dear kind letter and the le 


he very d 


tiful present, I was going to answer at full 
thanks, but there 
rived at the same time the news 


length, and with best 
“iny n 

; and although a better 
bulletin followed, I could not bear writing 
for fear of inflicting my low spirits upon 
you, if but for letters 
always make me feel happy for the rest of 
the day > sol pre ferred to put oft 

lo day news, thank God! 
My mother has been walking in the garden, 


and 
ana 


oO 


er’s dangerous illness 


a2 moment, since your 
“answering 
there is excellent 


is quite herself, and, of course, so am I: 
and in this happy mood, when a great load 
has be taken off my 


breathe more freely, I sit down at 


n mind, when I can 
once to 
write and thank you. 

“Not being able to get across this year, I 
do beg and pray of you to let me have a fe) 
lines now and then, for while I read them I 
am in Chester Place, and live through it al 
with you -keeping away fro1 
the party, fun of Miss M 
in Which she ‘couches her refusal,’ threaten 


rejoice in 
make ’s 

with my displeasure at the Beethoven 
admire Miss U 


ever having seen her, and so on, just 


sonata, *s beauty without 
as I 
follow your descriptions. 

“And how grateful I am to you, dear 
Moscheles, for doing my roudo the honor of 
playing it at your concert! You may be- 
that I fully appreciate it, and feel 
flattered; and now if any body 
abuses it ever so much, I shall still love the 
piece, and hold it in high consideration. 
Please write me word if you like the orches- 
tral accompaniments, or if you find fault 
with any part of them. I may, perhaps, 
ite something of the kind in the 
of this year, when I 


lieve 
ereatly 


wl course 
would wish to avoid 
former faults. 

“The cravat, however, dear Mrs. Moscheles, 
I put on at once, and, so adorned, went 
You must I have 
a nice bay, and that it gives me 
pleasure. When I went to the H——’s in 
the evening, Madame H—— asked if that 
cravat were English too. I gave her your 
message, and she returned it very sincerely. 
But you have not told me what composition 


out 


for a ride. know bought 


immense 


but she is not quite as much up to | I am to write in the time saved by this cra- 








It is to 
vou I owe this spare time, and you ought to 


sav how [am to employ it. Shall I write 
’ 


vat which does not require tying. 








P. F. pieces, songs, or wl 
“And did the people at tl 





not »my Mélusine?? Never mind; that 
1 not kill me. I felt sorry when you 
ote it me, and quickly played the whole 
overture through, to see if I too should dis- 
ce it; but it pleased me, and so there 
o great harm done. Or do you think you 
id in consequence receive me less ami 
ibly at my next visit? That would be a 
pity, and I should mu h reeret it; but I 
hope it will not be the case. And perhaps 
may please somewhere else, or, if not, I 


another one which pleases better. On 


ie whole, what I like best is to see such a 
im so fortu 
bout it as 


Moscheles, it has 


on paper, and if, besides, i 
] 


as to hear such kind words 


those I had from you and 


1 well received, and I ma 





Ce \ go on quietly 
doing more work. Tecan not conceive you 
telling me that Moscheles’s new concerto 
was not well received. I thought it clear 
as sunshine that that must please the public, 

1¢ more so when he plays it himself. But 


vhen is it to be published, that Imay pounce 


iponit? Prey do exeuse this confused style 
— - “= 
lin-player, i 


accompanyin 


f letter-writing. Ries, the vic 


here remember hi 


to 


(you may 


Moscheles’s trio at Berlin); he is going 


vive @ concert to-morrow, and so I have 
been coustantly interrupted by all sorts of 
veople employed in the arrangements, and 


} 
i 
( 


lave to rehearse every day, 


in conse quen¢ 


f which my poor bay has not left its sta 


je for the last three days this, you see, is 





the principal subjeet on which my mind 
“At Whitsuntide I must go to Aix-la- 


( hape lle to the musie festival, 
the least inclined to do so, sin 
which l 


"uh 
revolts at; but 


and am not 





e they per- 


form pieces my musi conscience 


go I must, for a quiet life, 
as the people of this place will consider 
Ries* and myself as pope and antipope, and 
Ries happening to conduct, they fancy me 
jaundiced with vexation, and think I shall 
not I, however, drink ‘ Maitrank’—a 
eood beverage, with white wine, aromatic 
This reminds 


herbs, and sugar—and do go. 
me ofS — 

* And what kind of a figure does De V—— 
eut ata Chester Place? Stop. 
By-the-bye, have you heard of a Mrs. , 
who has gone with her father from here to 
London to play the piano? She must,at any 
rate, pass in review once lk fore Moscheles, 
and I should like above all things to hear 
The father would 
as his daughter’s rival, and 
has tried to abuse and vex me in every way, 


dinner in 


of her doings in London. 
set me up here 


und finding that I took no notice, is going 
to try what he can do in London. 


“Lovely weather we have had for some 
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there is every temptation to be 
saunter about all day, and 
of , ehtin 
gales, which they have conferred upon an 
old Warm days, and 


an inspector of nigh 


lounger of this place. 


so delightfully long, and I have already he 

gun my oratorio, which is the reason I can 
not go to the Westminster festival, but 
must keep to my work. I have made a 
few capriccios, or fantasias, or for the 





inable étude. Ihave made a pun on Ghys, 
but a bad one, and I see you knitting your 
bre should you hear it. This morning, 
for the first time after a long interval, a 
little song has come into my head‘ that is 
always a treat. Oh! IT must write it down 
for you, although I am sorry t ty it is not 
at all for your voice, but f itenor. You 
need not even play it; yet I write it into 
this letter. the vorce 


Moscheles will hum 
part to himself, 


‘This letter as begun three d LVS ago 
have 
the violin 
We played Beethove 


‘ated to Kre 


not yet been able to finish 






ayer, has left again. 
’s grand sonata in A 


uzer, at his conce 


and that by heart, which was great fun 
I do not know whether I told Moscheles 
that the scores of my three overtures, ‘ Mid 
summer Night’s Dream, ‘ Meeresstille,” and 


‘Isles of Fingal,’ will appear in a few days at 


Breitkopf and Hirtel, which makes me u 
speakably proud. As soon as they are to 


and I only 
have again dedicated 
Moscheles. That 


dear 
possible,’ my friends at home w 


be had they shall be presented, 
wish I could them 
being im 
ished me 
Crown Prince, whe 
Tac to 
own part, I 
and so I don’t 
a weighty question. 
dear Mrs. Moscheles 


that Varnhagen is going to be married again 





to inseribe them to the 
himself e 


autumn. 


has shown tremely ious 


me this last ror my 
wanted the Philharmonic 
know yet. It is 

“And do you know, 


six months after his inconsolable book 


about his wife® 


and that to my cousin —— 
{ young musician has eft who 
brought me an atrocious to leok 








nother native genius that 
s an impulse to write chorales, till I turn 
yellow with impatience; and yet he writes 
chorales I lave here, the 


last than the preceding one. 


through; also ¢ 
feel 


ever since been 


always worse 
As we go on being vexed with each other, 
there are some lovely scenes, he not being 
able to that I still find them 
bad, and I that he has not improved them. 
I am, however, the 
| 


ana 


understand 
very type of a ‘Cantor,’ 
preach so much to the point that if is 
Here are lilies-of-the- 
pleased I should be to send 
Serena withont them s! 

is to thrive, and Emily and Felix as well. 
And how goes on Emil ? Now there 


vood fun to hear me. 
how 


valley 


some but even Th 


y’s tune? 
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just 


indeed, I have talked |a certain Nicolai of Berlin has 


hl 


pub 
lished a stupid book meant to prove tl] 


Lhe] 
is nothing worth looking for in Italy 
country devoid of beauty, the pictures ton 
dark, the people dull and heavy, no wl 


beer,” no oranges, and the sky overeast like 


ourown. Should hespeak the truth, it 
make the color of my sky right. Any] 
should you not disdain my sketch, do let 
make you another, Lam improving, and 
xt will be better—maybe a Swiss la 
, With meadows and houses, for t] 
ht in doing. How I wish I couk 


o you myself, and have the 


eto your improvements! 
“T shall be glad if I can get to you in the 
ve; though, much as I want to, I fear j 
will hardly be possible. I shall have done 
my work by then just as I planned it, bu 
be | the question is, ought I to begin something 
ime Iam writing | fresh, instead of taking a holiday? 
am! And indeed | thing, however, I do know, that if 

ling on peas and do- | myself to a visit to England this year, I wil 
long silence. Such a} lead a ve ry different life in London to 1 
your kind letter after | I did before—try to keep as quiet and re- 
rham festival! Only the courier | tired as I do here, and not go into soci 
ke my long-promised sketch to | unless really obliged; but as to you, I sha 
to-morrow, or I should scarcely | pester you with visits till all your patien 
n to-day. This, however, ought | is exhausted. Until then I must work hard 
ase my sins and iniquities; it| at my piano, for I fear I have lost a 
ust rather lessen them, for, you know. there | deal. The other day, however, when te 
times when I feel but a poor mortal,and | a friend how Moscheles and I used to im 

| speaking or even thinking about my- | provise together, and showing him som« 
Such times will come upon me every | the passages, I could have given any thin 

and then; and not having a confiden-|to start for London at once to enjoy 


rood 


friend in this place, they attack me|same pleasure over again, for in this place 
severely than any where else. And} never get to hear either myself or any one 
faney my getting a letter like your last | else. On the other hand, there are what I 
I Iam taken right into} call good days, and most enjoyable ones, 

of your busy, interesting life, and, | when the work prospers, when I \ 
ly the monotony of my |long morning to myself in my own qui 
stop to all letter-writing; | room; then life is charming indeed. 
< of myself and my work, “And pray how do you all get on? Is 
ise my low spirits. In| there already some ‘miss’ playing her scales 
; a predilection for the spleen as | down stairs in Moscheles’s study? or is he 
llas for any other English commodity, and | allowed a little leisure to compose and make 
lie spleen) returns me the compliment. | music? Does little Felix ery very much? 
hy, then, should [bore you? Better leave | Has Emily grown? for of that, you know, I 
letter-writing alone. Thus stood matters;|am sadly afraid. I was going to send you 
lay there a change for the better. I} another song to-day, but could not get on 
my picture to you, and that | with it, which annoys me, so you must even 
vith a deferential bow, which | rest satisfied with this dull, unmusical let- 
see with your mind’s eye. ter. And now farewell, and may you all be 
? taken at Venice in October, | happy and merry in this new year! May it 
epresents the Bridge of Sighs. Should | bring you every blessing, and me a happy 
it of drawing, you will not set that | meeting with you and Moscheles! All my 
but fancy the Doge’s Palace | belongings keep sending messages, which I 
wn, consequently leaning | never give you, although my father is al- 
» water is the ‘partie hon-| ways mentioning your kindness to him and 
labored the whole morning | his regard for you. Ever yours, 


little clearer, but it only be-| “ FELIX MENDELSSOHN-ByY.” 
iddier:; so there again imagine 1 Kneeling on peas was a way of punishing naughty 
pens to be out, because then the | children, now gone by. = 
. 2 ketch is i ater- 2, and now in Mrs. 
whant Woninn, oate kk ang <etch is in water-colors, anc 
ghout nic’ gets thick and snmciianton: 
it look as ugly as mine 


te beer is famous, and a favorite bev- 
, again, is rather murky; but 
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* LerpziG, October 11, 1835. 
‘T can not forego the pleasure of sending 
1, dear Mrs it of the 
d a short 
e, being beset by professional and unpro- 
] 


ess1onal Vi 


Moscheles, an accout 


t two days, although necessarily 


sitors. It was really too delight- 
i], and only a pity you were not here to en- 
the treat Moscheles gave us all. Those 

were indeed thoroughly musical 
s, With every body in a 


nt, and full of genuine ent! 


‘Let me begin with the concert the day 
] thre 


Mao 


vesterday: you know 
know how 
Well, then, directly after his ‘ 
tastique’ the shouts of applause beg 
lasted thie 
tinued at re] 
to 

of the 
r half 


efore programn 

1 

nd you also 5 
fan 

an, and 

+} 


he nose 


throughout 
vesterday’s 
this 


most joyous, the Leipz 


promises make eveninge’s concert 
ig people 


the 
ad 


and de- 
ple 


erazed. Besides, you know, 
the most crowded we 
but the 


rvaded the 


have h 


intense interest 


vhich p¢ audienees ised 


“When we to the end of our duet! 


did ro well, I assure 


rot 


1 it most 


forth, so that 


you—the 
Lire lamations broke 
d the last ht « 
body, not even we ourselves, being 
1ear whether did it 
1ey leave off « lapping 


act 
play elg ee 
ny 
to 


we correctly ; 


] 
tl and cheering 
ill they again to perform a duet 
And now you may fan- 
went on after Mosch- 
It is true, he 


lering witch- 


had us out 
eraceful bows. 
ho 


vy madly they 


s ‘extempore playing.’ $ 


produced some things bore 
to day I 
understand, although 


on 
have been 
he pretends 
nd as to the au- 
dl ence, it was so excited, SO apprecl tive, 
“i 
ana 
to th 


eraft, which this 
ible to 


they were 


not 


mere nothings: a 


in such glee a bright 

e whole production that was the most 
delightful part of it. An English lady, rath- 
blue, wanted to be introduced, and vented 
er enthusiasm, whilst a of Li 


all colors waited for her to make 


as to give tinge 


er 
he score ipzig 
ladies of 
room. 


! (And here is the proper place to in 
for 


that twice admired a 
Leipzig lady, and told me so in whispers ; 
whereupon I threatened to let you know, 
which | doing.) Well, then the 
Leipzig ladies came to the balustrade of the 
orchestra, and Moscheles down 
came the dignitaries of 
r other of the art 
who gave detailed reasons for their praise, 


‘m you Moscheles 


am now 


bowed 
them; then 
place, then one o 


this 


erties, 


and lastly the committee of our concerts 
not one 
Moscheles’s 
at this 
A work of that kind has 
too many novel and striking points to be at 
once understood by the band and audience, 
so that its repetition is just the right thing. 
They have now played it four days running, 


(consisting of twelve gentlemen 
lady), to beg they might hear 
overture to Joan of Are onee more 


evening’s concert. 


en bars with- | 


to } 


| sung 


| 
| 
| 
| 


and it will even at 
dd 


go to perfection ; 
iy’s rehearsal it was quite a new pie¢ 
utiful. The duet to 
ated by desire, and as Mos 


already promised to play his « 


much more bea 
| 


e Tene 
I 


oncerto in G 


shall, I think, 
of it. You 


ement 


minor, we endid 


styled 
ilin 


sketch? for your album have 


have a 8s} 

remember he has 

the first moy ‘Malinconico,’ whit 

Why ve 

turned into blue 
* Let 

irsal 


devil 


me just add that at yesterday’s re- 
Moscheles plave 


inne 


he lL his concerto 


1} 


in a 
more masterly 
ever heard 
deal, and that 
have given him s 
of the 


pl ived beautifully 


mk r than I believe ive 


him, which s 


t\ 
ap 
easure, 
the 
, and now 


Is 
+] yor , 
The UNANIMOUS 


must 


me It was the 


p! 
st piece 
had been 


all the 
round 


} ]s x t) 
rehearsal; overture 


formed a large ¢ 


nmnd8cc upied 
Madame 


donna, turned over, the other 


Ircie 


him. Graban, our prima 


singers stand 

ne close by; a‘Kammerherr’ who had com 

istant p in the 

himself a good pi 
m Moscheles’s 


erted itself to the utmost; 


from ad | 


country, and fan- 

cied uist, ke pt ] 
and so he ] 

the piece charmingly, and to every body’s 

delight. 

the 


audience 


and he could have 
of the band and 
ret looks of astonishment. 


Accus 


I only wish you 


een smiles and nods 
, their se 
and the panic of the ‘ Kammer] 
tomed be to such dem 
y that in this in 
pleased him afresh. As to my 

not sufficiently tell 
his visit. 


Alas! it is 
] 


he is returning to you the day 


err.’ 
as Moscheles must 
onstrations, yet I fan¢ 


they 


stane 
self, I 


von how I enjoyed 


S e 
can 


coming to an end, as 


after to-mor 


row; but it was a happy time, long to be 
remembered, and ever with delight. 

‘T am in interrupted, and expect 
Moscheles in an hour to take me to h 
mother,? where I am to play; so Iam obliged 
to conclude, leaving him to tell you verbal- 
ly all the Leipzig ne 


Is 


ws, Which I should have 
preferred writing here, did not the Hamln 


] 
KK 


o 

mail leave at ten o’cloe 
“Ever yours, 

“FELIX MENDELSSOHN-BARTH.’ 


of musical cata- 
issohn’s pen-and- 
ink drawi 


delightfully 


es appended to them, 


the border of the sheet, 

are four lines of poetry b 

yur parts by Mendelssohn, and 

on Moscheles’s birthday by the thet 

‘ra company—Schroc I rict q 
j nd 


1d sop! 


t 
rated German a 


r had come from Prague to meet 


whilst in the 


Klingems 


him ¢ 
Postscript of a letter to Moscheles for his 
wife, and an unpublished song’ sent to her: 
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* December 12, 1837 don also these unsatisfactory lines; In 
SCHELES,—Thou 


gh Idon’t | make sure that I have no chance of a ver) 

for me or my | chat before I can take to letter-writing. A 
, 5 few lines to Moscheles by Mr, ——. ,in which 
I gave a preliminary sketch of all this, and 
sued for my pardon, have safely arrived, ] 


hope ? And now farewe ll, you and your de 
ones, and do give Moscheles the very heart 
etines [ have to bestow. Yours, 


‘FELIX: MENDELSSOHN-BARTHOLDY.,.” 


It would have “ Lerpzia, August 8, 1840, 
iow her England a sR Mrs. Moscue.Les,—It is to you I 
,L have made up m wed the first news of my coming to Ex or 
' Diisseldorf | land, and certainly I should not have owed 
It was} it long had not been put on quite a wrong 
scent by anewspaper article which I chanced 
r left to bid you| to lay my hand on. It said you were 
1 * life and 
May | w Novello, who arrived here the 
300n ha L happy meeting. irs, before yesterday, knew nothing of the s 
“FELIX MENDELSSONHN-BARTI Bs Hie certainly could not give me the las 
counts of you, but assured me you were 
England; and presuming you really are, I 
must write to you this very day to ask your 
pardon for not having done so long ago, and 
besides this, say little more than that hope 
for a happy meeting. I can not pre ly 
tell the day of my arrival, for I still hope to 
bring my wife;' and if so, should start in 
‘Lerrzia, J 2», 18-40. about a fortnight. Should I have to come 
[ELES,—I should have | alone, 1 shall be in London on the &th of 
ur kind, friend]: September, and remain till the festival time, 
d I only known to return immediately after it. I should, in 
n about our visit that case, forego my greatest and most cov 
to this day I do not, and it is | eted joy—that of showing my wife my fa 
you that I write at last, with-| vorite country and my dearest friends. 
to say any thing i .| fully rely upon your promise of remain 
time felt so tired and un-}in London during the autumn, and gon 
constant conducting and per ‘ What a pleasant, 
Isic my doctor seriously | happy journey that might be! How pleased 
4 st previous to} I shall be to hear and see Moscheles again, 
season in Octo-}and to hear and fully enjoy his newest 
[ shall not follow this ad-| compositions, of which I only get half a 
less driven to it by dire necessity, so | description or half a bar doled out to me by 
t one day I hope to go to England, 1} some traveller just arrived from London! 
t that it may not be possible. | Sha’n’t we make a quantity of music? Fo 
st leave for Mecklenburg, where | my part, I am more hungry and thirsty fo1 
ed this long time to conduct a/it than ever. And with my godson and the 
and my coming or not must depend | two amiable, now quite grown-up misses, I 
effeet this may have upon my | shall have to befriend myself anew, but still 
Should it not tire me more than} in the old way, I hope; and perhaps Emily 
rv should I feel able after it to en-| may have a faint recollection of her old 
the great fatigue of an English music | piano lessons, and Serena of her old carna 
nothing shall detain me, and come I} tions. Leven require my godson to remem- 
let you know the when as soon | ber me at St. Pancras’s Church,’ and call me 
in clearly see my way to the if. Pray | bymyname. But as to you, you will find me 
meution all this to any one, for in| sadly degenerated,‘ my English and my gen- 
nd every thing becomes so dreadfully | tlemanly manners turned into German conn- 
and goes into the newspapers. I) trified ways; and pray do not be angry if I 
lingemann and Chorley, to whom | appear unchanged and not improved in oth- 
nention it, with a kind message from |er respects. If suclr thoughts sometimes 
will find that my uncertainty in | trouble me, I also think that you too will bo 
such consequence is the best | pleased to see an old friend again, whether 
1ot having answered such kind | improved or not, whether more or less clever, 
ours for so long atime, Do par-|and that you will continue to bestow your 
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IM 


Tranquillo assai 








und wir schwam - men auf wei 








Die Geisterinsel, die schéne, 8. Dort klang es lieb und lieber, 
Lag dimmernd im Mondenglanz, Es ward uns wohl und weh; 

Dort klangen liebe Tone, Wir schwammen leise voriiber, 
Dort wogte der Nebeltanz. Allein auf weitem See. 





“ epoe hee aren 
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your good nature upon him 
id how the old friend, for his 
idea of a meeting with your 
That you know without be- 
be a happy meeting, then! 


o be kindly disposed to- 


SSOHN-BARTHOLDY 
rom family ré 

m, where Me 

with the greates 

come from Mar 


London, e year 1529, he 
many little English ways dif- 


office 


there being no longe 


to look to her for advice 


‘ Leipz 
‘DEAR Mrs. MOSCHELE 


5 a ber 18, 1840 


I faney Mosch- 
eles once more comfortably installed by your 


I 
ireside (this not in any way to be expressed 
in German). So now I must write and send 
ereetings, and say how often and with what 
sart-felt gratitude I remember our late 
meeting." After our separation at the post 
office there followed some pleasant days, 
which Moscheles’s and Chorley’s letters have 
long ago described to you. Now, however, 
that Moscheles has left us by train, Chorley 
by ‘Schnellpost,’ a quiet time has set in, with 
scare ely wey thing to ce seribe, for happine SS 
itself is indescribable; and, indeed, I should 
neither form nor express a wish when I en- 
joy, as I do at present, health and content- 
ment with my wife and children, and have 
plenty of work todo; yet we were truly sor- 
ry on receiving Moscheles’s letter detinitive- 
ly putting off his return to us. He had be- 
come quite a member of the family during 
his short stay, and as such we parted from 
him. He seems to have become fond of my 
wife, for such feelings.are generally mutual, 
and I know she took to him the very first 
day. But when will my prophecy be fulfill- 
ed, that you too will love my Cécile, and 
will at once feel at home and intimate with 
her? Not this next spring, I fear; and 
whether Moscheles is so favorably impressed 
with Germany that he wishes soon to repeat 
his visit, that too remains to be proved ; but 
I hope he did feel what we all had at heart, 
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and love for himself and his work, and t] 
most sincere gratitude for the great and « 
quisite enjoyment he has procured us. T] 
is still our daily talk, and even little Car}? 
never passes a day without asking pay 
‘How does my uncle Moschenes play 
Well, then I try to imitate it with my fist 
in a flat six-eight time as well as I ean, but 
the result is miserable. [Here follows 
song.?] 


a 


“T will give the pen to my wife, and on] 
add love to the dear children, to whom pray 
remind me. That the letter is for Mos 

eles too, I need not say. How Ienjoyed | 


A 


success at Prague! and how I wish he wou 


sometimes think kindly of us!) We hope hi 
will not let us wait too long for the new 
of his safe arrival at home. Farewell, dear 
Mrs. Moscheles. Ever yours, 
“ FELIX MENDELSSOHN-BARTHOLDY.” 
The “ Lobgesang” was performed at the Birmir 
m Music Festival of t year with immens 
cess, the Moscheleses present enjoying th 
triumph, and he returning with them to Londo 
few days. Then Mendelssohn, Moscheles, 
ley travelled together to Leipzig, and Mos 
ilf promised to renew “the pleasant day 
Mendelssohn's house after having paid hi 
visit at Prague, but had to put it off, being 
not only by family ties, but by having to give : 
cert in his native town at the unanimous requ 
his friends and the musical authorities. 
2 Little Carl] was Mendelssolin’s eldest child. 
eles was able to amuse by the trick of appeari 
play with his fists, while only the edge of his thumt 
invisibly touched the keys. 
3 The song mentioned was the ‘‘ Winter's Hirt 
lied,” just composed. 
* Lerpzia, March 14, 1841 
“DEAR Mrs. MOSCHELES,—W hat an amia 
ble letter of yours that was I received the 
day before yesterday, written beside the 
hissing tea-urn, letting me share in the 
“_—’s soirée, and taking me right into 
Chester Place! The only way to thank you 
properly for it would be by a song written 
into the letter; but I can not manage i 
day, and you must take this unmusical, pro 
saic, dry thanks for your musical, poetical, 
merry letter. Now is the time when om 
season draws to a close, and you know by 
experience how worn out it leaves a man 
and a poor musician too (to keep up thi 
usual distinction). Since January we are 
making musie in uninterrupted succession, 
besides which the Leipzigers are so very so- 
ciable that at this time one is scarcely ever 
allowed a quiet evening at home. Our own 
house, too, is most merry and lively. S—— 
H—— has arrived, seems to be pleased with 
us, and to become a friend to my wife; and 
now we invite our friends, and they invite 
us. We speak German, French, and Eng- 


what every one of us would have liked to/lish, all mixed up together; and all the 


show in word and deed, if not the very show- 
ing and saying had been our weak point 


while the orchestra is fiddling, trumpeting, 
and drumming every day, whilst one is ex- 


but what he will nowhere find more strong- | pected to sit an hour and a half at supper 
ly developed—the most heart-felt reverence | and sing four-part songs with roast meat.’ 
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As I said before, it is the Leipzig season. 
fhe only thing I regret in your charming 
letter is that you should have taken part in 
the strange comparisons and ‘cock-fights” 
ibly, and to my 
land 


which have most ineonceiv 
orrow, been started in E 
yhr and myself, whilst I never had the 


between 


itest idea of such a competition or com- 
You will smile or feel vexed that 
so seriously on such a silly quarrel, 


rison. 
wri 

there 

the lengthened competition thus carried on 


is something serious about it; and 
Heaven knows by whom! 
o either of us, but, as I belie 
to both. Never could [ appear as the op- 
nent of a has 
een so long tested, for even as a boy I had 
0 much respect for Spohr’s manner and 
riper years has not 
Do pardon me, I 
s stupid tone in answer to so 
but wothing else will occur 

hen I think of that disgusting 
And so the 
> seems tumbling to pieces. 


Is ho pleasure 
ve, does harm 


master whose greatness 


himself, ana: this in my 

creased a jot. repeat, 
amiable a 
letter ; to me 
—and al 
larmonie So- 


Oh dear! 


S-on. hil 


s going 


ety 
] 
1 


yh dear! how sad that sounds! It is true, 


hey have worried me a good deal of late, 
till I have a sort of predilection for the old 
familiar institution, and I still they 
might put the conductorship solely into 
that would be still their 
Chorley’s M. S. re- 
] > Does 


Does she com- 


wish 


Moscheles’s hands; 
infallible remedy (see 
And how are your children 
Emily keep up her playing ? 
pose? Can Felix still perform his trick of 
‘dead man,’ suddenly 
With us, all is going on well, thank God! 
My wife has been so well all this time, s« 
entirely without even the shadow of indis- 
position or complaint, that I can not be suf- 
ficiently thankful. There is, however, much 
to manage and arrange with three little so- 
prano singers in the house, and that is why 
she asks your pardon for not returning your 
kind messages herself, but rather through 

—— desires her very best love, and 


ceipts). 


dropping down? 


me. 8 
repeats it three times, emphasizing alter- 
nately one of the three words; and I say, 
should you ever feel inclined to write such 
a dear letter by the side of the tea-urn, so 
enjoyable to your distant friends, drawing 
them into your family circle, then do not 
quite forget your 
“FELIX MENDELSSOHN-BARTHOLDY.” 


Every musical family wished to receive Mendels- 
sohn with due honors in a musical as well as a culina- 
ry way; that is why he speaks of four-part songs with 
roast meat. They were his own songs, all the musical 
amateurs had studied them, and it was meant as an at- 
tention shown him to sing them at t 
the “‘culinary” honors, the following anecdote was told: 
A lady sent for the best waiter, well known as such, 
and employed at most parties, and calling over the 
“menu,” she ended by saying, ‘‘ And a lemon cream 
tart—Dr. Mendelssohn's favorite dish.” ‘Oh, ma’am,” 
exclaims the waiter, “any thing but that; Dr. M. has 
had it three times last week at three different houses.” 

* The Spectator was edited by a gentleman who in 


And as to |} 


TO MADAME MOSCHELES. 


that h 
nd that brought 


annoyed Men- 


ngs on 


*Beruiy, Ov 
“Drar Mrs. MOScHELES,—I 


three di: 


back 

this 
but 
ny 


am 


again these iys, and write on 
broad sheet of paper you know what: 
I write fear and for 
mother assures me she knows from yourself 
that you the 
beginning of October to return to England, 
stopping r at Leipzig 
That would really be too bad! 
it, and 


Ol 


it in trembling, 


inte nade d le avihy Hamburg 


eithe or Ber- 


But I 
to 


without 
| 

iil. 
can not quite believe so venture 


write you a regular letter invitation: 
“Mr. Felix Mendelssohn-Bartholdy pre- 
sents compliments to Mr. and Mrs. Moscheles 
and family, and is most greedily longing for 
Mr. and Mrs. Mosche les’s visit to Be rlin for 
at least a fortnight. Fine country views, 
music, and that sort of thing, he can not, it 
is true, offer them; if, however, a most hearty 
welcome can make the sandy soil appear 
fruitful and the musicians fiery, they might 
The 
ipzigerstrasse 
Din- 
Il y aura 


find an improvement even in that way. 
whole population of No.3 Le 
joins in this most humble invitation. 
ner on the table at three o’clock. 
un violon? 

“T wish you would say * Yes,’ 
How happy we should be! 

“ But, joke apart, dear Mrs. Moscheles, and 
your dear friend, should you still be in Ham- 
burg, and these lines reach you there, then 
do not break our hearts by passing us by. 
Had I but known a little sooner when I 


and come, 


| should be here again, I should have written 


ere this, but we returned only four days 


|ago from our tour in Switzerland and the 


south of Germany; every thing was uncer- 
tain, as it is still. 
and shall certainly remain for the next fort- 
night, and so I repeat, Come, come, come. 
I wish I could inclose a starling that could 
The only musical novelty that 
I should have to show you, dear Moscheles, 
would, it is true, be the melody [‘ Lied ohne 
Worte’] in A major, which you heard more 
than last spring. Since then I 
have not been able to write any thing new 


However, here we are, 


say, Come. 


enough 
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for very eating, drinking, walking, sketch- 
ing, idle life. 
But to show 
that 


But supposing even 


laughing, and leading an 


you, I have 
st love! new hings, and 


be better fo 


Vi 


we were no music at all, if we 


] 


lL but pend a iittie time 


Germa m juietl 


coulk together in 


y, seeing and hearin 


more er than is sible in a Lon 
f too much 
idle- 


meet Klingemann too; I 


don ason—wit 1 because 


because of too much 
} 


would 


= : 
Work, WIth me 
You 
ain d uly er 


rival. He 


hess. 


pecting him to ar » his ar 


ll oun 
must have been ii 
As I 


' » 
come. NOW 


i Hanover ever 
said before, if did but 


are 


you 
our wanderings 


the 


Sy 


col- 


cluded, we more What a happy 
sulmmer ! 
fort we have enjoys 


nevel 


nt, what English’ com 


d, what happiness, what 
gotten kindness, we have ex- 
rhtful indeed! And 


e, we could not help 


perienced It 


then, on 


saying that in the hole five months in 


1 d 


muleba 


which we wander and sea, by 

roads 
) 

Ullpie iS- 


dull day, but that we 


over land 
} v.) 


steam or on across and 


rocks, we could not ember one 


nt moment, not o1 
every thing in un- 
Then I felt 
» thankful 
ne 1, é r to pray 
to Heaven 
of it, and 
tude to talk of making 
fear na ft 
tioning i 


a continuance 
lL of ingrati- 


lor G 
is though it isa 


any) 

kine 
‘three crosses’ over 
it, or 0 destro? the spell by men- 
such thoughts 


deep gratitude. 


ippiess, for 
would e real 
This joy and tl 


In us ever since 


ese thanks have been alive 
the beginning of our tour, 


c uished all 


zerland—oh, 


and ean not be extir our livelong 


about that I 


day Se i Sv if 
could > whole evenin 
quite worn out 
there! Then ¢ 
with the S 


a delightful fortnight 
Frankfort, then Leipzig 
and the first They 
flattered themselves you would have come 
to it, dear Moscheles, for David told me they 
had asked you particularly. 


ame 
at 


subscription concert. 


Hauptmann 


had his first mass performed at St. Thomas’s | 


three 
Schumann were played to me, the first of 
which 


Church ; new violin quartettes by 


I liked ex« eedingly. 


mann played in public Weber's Concertstiiek 


Thal 


and fire as ever. 


and some berg with as much beauty 
all my dear ones well; 
very unwell, 
Tell? for the 


music, sad to say, 


their brains to discover whether Rossini 


had any eal 


in 


to write operas or not. 


not much besides. 


os, till you were | 
how very pleasant it was | 


Madame Schu- | 


Here, thank God, I found 


They are performing JWilliam | 
wedding festivities, curtailed | 
into three acts, and call it ‘the composer’s | 
arrangement for the Parisian stage,’ rack- | 


The | 
white beer, the hack carriages, the cakes, | 
and the officials are wonderfully good, but | 
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“TI have petitioned the king for an an 


dience to say if he will be graciously pleas 
to let me leave Berlin again, but have no 
} 


ven able to obtain it this week on account 
of the marriage, his journey, ete.® 
he grant my wish next week, I shall hope to 
be in my well-known Leipzig abode in an 


Q)] 
Lie 


other fortnight; but my dismissal must | 
a gracious I love him too much 
feel too grateful to him to leave in any ot 
er Way. ; 


one, 


“Oh, how I am running on! C 
me? I not 
page, which Cécile claims. 
to the children and » 
wishes for your welfare, but, above all, t 
wish fe 


an ye 
touch the he 
Then let me add 


forgive dare 


on this one love 


ranearly and happy meeting. Eve 


your 
“ FELIX MENDELSSOUNN-BARTHOLDY,” 


1 Mr. and Mrs. Mer 
London in the 
with all that friends! 
tion could procure for them, 
her aunt, Mrs. B , at Denmark Hill, but also s; 

ys with the Moscheleses. There were nur 
lic concerts, at which Mendelssohn and Mos 

8 played together ; private parties at the hous 

1 friends, where they delighted their 
the music of Mid Nigh 
for two performers on one piano, 


ohn had spent som 
that year, where th 
ip, kindness, civility, and adu 


They were staying wit 


mumner ’ 
and other duets wh 
liss Kemble sang Mendelssohn's songs ; but th 
where he and Mosche) 

together, were enjoyed parti 
How th 


intimate evenings, 
larly by; 
+y mana 
One of them would start a subjec 

’s works, but before he had ended in varying it 
would be interrupted by his friend 


“ ae 
ged to do it they scare 


othe 
rting one of kh 
passages were invented by one, accomp 
ier; and if some jarring harmony did oe 
ssohn was so convulsed with laughter tha 
arcely continue. 
Mendelssohn had a high opinion of Rossini’s Will- 
ae 
i . 

He was graciously allowed by the king to leave 
rlin for Leipzig. 


by the ot] 


Mer 


“ould s 


* BapENn-Bapen, June 9, 1847. 

“My DEAR Mrs. MoscHuELES,—When I re- 
ceived your dear kind letter, and could not 
answer if at once in the hurry and scurry 
of the last London days, I pictured to my- 
self the pleasure of writing to you in a 
cheerful, pleasant tone from some favorite 
place in Switzerland, perhaps with illustra- 
tions or something of the sort. Now all 
that is changed. You know the heavy af- 
| fliction which has befallen us, and how our 
linward and outward life has been shaken 
jin the most distressing way, and to its in- 
|nermost depths, for this long, long time, 
perhaps forever.'’ Iam sure you have sym- 
pathized with us in our irreparable loss, al- 
though you and Moscheles knew but little 
of my sister. You can fancy, however, what 
I feel, to whom she seemed present at all 
times, in every piece of music, and on all 
occasions, good or bad. Indeed, such is the 
case with us all; words are nothing at such 
atime; and yet I can not speak of any thing 
| Forgive me, then, if these lines con- 
| tain little else than hearty thanks for the 


? 
eise. 
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er above mentioned, which was another 
idness added to the many which followed 
ry step of my last visit to London. 

‘We 


circumstances, for we 


shall not go to Switzerland under 
i not ej 
ourselves, and probably I shall retur 
e North sooner than I intended. I I 
to Berlin, where my 
st sister is now allalone. My brotl 
has been here for the 


last 
true, nothing can do us so mu 


could 
l 


oiten 


feel forcibly drawn 


| week, and, it 
h good as 
our walks in the woods and being a great 

the children. He brought 


his own with him, and they as well as mine 


deal with has 
re in excellent health and spirits, and d 
light every body who sees them. Cécile, 
too, is quite well, thank God, but dec | ly 
{licted, like ourselves. 
to hear a favorable account of 
l of your prest nt visit to England,’ 
and do not, pray, remain too long, that the 
igers, and, above all, those P. F. pu 
ho are most anxious for improvement, 


The Londoners 


1 


sresuli 


3. W 
iy not lose their chance. 
ill, | believe, say the same thing; but you 
rs with them that 
ul must now do something for the German 


have spent so many y¢ 


cockneys, or country cousins, or whatevel 
you may choose to call them, whose faults 
I know as well as any body, but who have 
also their good and admirable qualities, pro- 
] 


vided { 


get over their co kneyism 
But that re- 
quires time, and it is for this reason I wish 
To be- 
? you say. To 
help more and more to destroy them, say I. 
Remember me kindly to all our dear Eng- 
lish friends. I need not say that this lette1 
is meant for Moscheles 


one can 


and their antiquated ways. 


you would not stay away too long. 


come used to these oddities 


Heaven 
grant you and yours health! and remember 
kindly your 

“ FELIX MENDELSSOHN-BARTIHOLDY.” 


1 This let 


well. 


as 


ter was written after the dea 

1 favorite sister Fanny, married 

She is said to have compos 

“Lieder ohne Worte,” published under 

was she who, musically considered, understood him 

best, and it was thought he never quite recovered the 

shock caused by her death, which was a most sudden 
ne, rendered doubly painful by 1g in his ab 

rence from Berlin, and at one of her own musical ma- 


tinces, 


Hensel 


ocenrril 


2 The Moscheleses were in London to receive their 
first grandchild, but returned after the happy 
event, Moscheles having become, some 
t Professor of the P. I. 


before, 
atorium. 


soon 
nine months 


at the Leipzig Consery- 


A STORY OF THE PLAGUE. 
a time in the first twenty years of 
h this century one of the Van Horns of 
New York, with an Irish gentleman named 
Daly, made a tour of the Southern States. 
The men were friends, young, shrewd, and 
energetic; they had each a moderate cap- 
ital to invest in manufacturing purposes, 
and were strongly tempted to try the South 


ows, 
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as an unbroken field for their enterprise. 


) hospitabls welcomed every 
their journey a kind of 
gress, Being young, they 
rted, and went 


to camp-meetings 


lhaKe 


with equal 
and to 
ir shrewd, the V brought their 
to Invest. 
er do, Daly,” said Van Horn. 
ns for these very plantations 
Here is the lum- 
r, the water-power, cheap fuel, and cheap 
labor; but, for all tl 


sand miles away 


Dal 


matter, as fal 


rain 


to make. 


ik 
, We must go a thou- 
the wagons.” 
and laughed. The end of 
as he was concerned, was 
money in the Northern 
but that he n 
ed in Alabama. here 
inded the Iris] 


nts of th 


to make 


nodded 


at he invested his 


mm factory, rarried and 

Was something 
. 

lie 


man of home in t 
sui se lavish land princes 
the great 


lived, with the rain 


Gulf States, in wooden 
abinus in which they 


dripping through leaky roofs upon magnif. 
icent beaufets heaped with silver 
whe re dogs, nak l lit 


riot over tl 
n witl 


women 


plate, 
ero babies, and fleas 
ran bare floors, and beautiful 
x gowns and rivers of 
‘ shapely throats look- 
of this dirt and splen- 
hundreds 


3 trop » 


if kground 


d with keen 
ion every feature of this life—the 


1] 


e, duelling, lavish generosity, de- 


vout church-going, passionate love of *fam- 
’ 


was al 


l alien and dis- 


To Van Hlorn it 
tasteful. 

‘I tell vehemently, one 
day, as they discussed it, “there is a stupor 
in the moral atmosphere, like malaria in a 
sunny air. It is rather a le, I 
the rich planter. It is a virtue 
when it shows itself in his princely hospi- 
tality and good humor. But see what it 
for these poor whites in towns, the 
same class that with us would be mechan- 


} 
ily. 


you,” he said, 


greeab con- 


fess, in 


does 

ies, shrewd tradesmen, or 
“Shrewder thieves?” suggested Daly. 
They were walking, as they talked, on 

the wharf of a border town on the Ohio 

a town which has since been converted by 

Northern 


foundries, but 


capitalists into a mass of iron 


which drowsy 


was then a 


village. The pigs tramped leisurely through 
its one long muddy street, or rooted under 
the porches draped with roses and red hon- 
eysuckle; black pufis of smoke from the 
low stern-wheeled boats at the wharf drift- 
ed lazily up against the hills that walled in 
the town with ramparts of splendid autum- 
nal color. The wind, blowing from off the 
river, was cold and bracing; there was a 
smell of bitumen in it. The red brick of 
the houses was streaked with sooty shad- 
The same bitumen colored the clouds 
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until they lay in masses of 
up hig 
roof overlhe 
Horn 
look 


nature m 


intense crimson 


1 
] 
i 


and emerale 
the blue 
Van 


“ Just 


ier and higher against 
ad. 

glaneed critically about him. 
Daly!” he said. “Nowhere is 
prodigal. These hills are full 
the soil is rich as that 

nowhere will 

poverty. See that fel 
elitly with his foot a lazy 
0 lay stretched on a pile of hogs 


ore 
of coal and minerals; 
of the Wes 
such e 
low !” touching li 
fat lout wl 
heads. ‘1 


ignorant, rage 


thine 
bh 


Indies; vet vou 


see mtented 


hat’s a fair 
ed, 


specimen of the class 
“any 
] 


you choose » will goon sl 


eeping 
, and die as much 
glanced at the boy, and 
se to his cheeks, 


said, hastily. 


the gener 
“Nothing of 
“This lad h: 
and he 
it is nearly 
You ought to be 
when they had 
“That boy wa 


iS 
as you or I, 
means to | tman. Come 
time for the boat 
careful, V: 
passed up the 
aslec p, and 
Looking back, they saw that he was stand 
tching them. A few minutes later 
came down from the hotel to 2 on 
board the little steamer which lay putting 
and and Daly 


standing 


on; 
to start. 
he said 
wharf. 
you cut him to the quick.” 


n Horn,” 


Ss not 


ing wa 

they oO 

at the 
the 


landing 
boy, again 


eagerly at 


>was Zacl a“b 
»adray for Pettit and ¢ 
‘ house upon the wharf. 


y," who 
y, a forward 
He wanted to 
again who had said he 
ffin him of which gentlemen 


ntleman 
are 
never thought 
as any thing but the driver 


made. Zack probably had 
If before 
of a He was keen, eager, and, like 
Daly himself, he had a drop of Irish blood 
inhim, There was not a point in this good 
ry which he 


carriage, the 


of himst 


dray. 


prophet’s face, figure, or bearin; 
did not ote the gallant 
steady eve, controlled voice, even the set of 
the long surtout. 
The boy’s heart was beating like a 
hard against his chest. “As good stuff in 
me! Be aman like that—like that!” He 
did not open his lips, but it seemed to him 
that he 
ment. 


. rich, fur-trimmed 


drun 


was shouting aloud with excite- 
Daly stepped over the gangway, and then 
as the boat shoved from shore looked again 
in the crowd for the boy. He had said 
what he did from mere compunction and 
the good-natured wish to for Var 
| 


atone 


filled his mind now, and made him, when he 
caught the lad’s eye, smile a 
as he would do to an equal. 
Zack stood stunned for an instant, then 
he took off his old hat. 
“He shall never be ashamed of having 
done that to me!” 


nd raise his hat 


forn’s heedlessness; the same kindly pity | 


he muttered, walking | 
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wharf to keep the boat and the 
fur-coated figure on deck in sight. He fo] 
lowed it for a mile or two, until it swept 
around the bend and w lost. Then le 
sat down among the papaw bushes on thi 
shore, his hands clasped about his r 


down the 


as 


rr ewrer 
knees, his face red, his half-shut eyes speak- 
ing new thoughts. 

An American “wharf rat” would hay 
been immensely flattered by this thing, anc 
have forgotten it in a day. But there is 
good deal of germinating power in hot Iris] 
nature. Put a live idea into it with a kind 
ly touch, and you will be sure to hear of it 
years afterward. 

The live idea had come to Zack. 

The sun went down behind the Ohio hill 
on the other side of the river; now and ther 
there was a plash in the shallow, dun-col 


ored wate1 


reedy pike chased the min 
nows up to the bank; a black beetle toiled 
painfully over the red and yellow bed of 
pebbles at his feet; a brown squirrel peeped 
out of the purple iron-weeds behind him, 
Zack winked back to the tiny shining eyes 
“Even that darned little me 
luck,” he thought. He thoughtfully 
shying pebbles into the water, and chuck- 
ling aloud now and then. A few rods fur- 
ther down the river were the sheds under 
which the Pomeroys were trying to make 
window-glass. Some of the workmen had 
come out half naked from the furnaces, and 
were lounging about. 


rat wishes 


sat 


Zack knew them all; 
he often ran for their drams, and drank with 
them. 

“ Here, Zack!” one 
ing up a stone jug. 

He shook his head. “They’re 
friends as I’ve got, but I'm a-goin’ to take 
another track now.” 


of them called, hold- 


as good 


His new purpose seemed like fire burning 
him. He got up and walked restlessly 
up and down. 

The men 


in 
went into the mills. The sun 
had gone down; a damp twilight was gath- 

lering. Only a pale yellow glaze lingered 
above the line of Ohio hills, and a red pil- 

lar of flame rose from the chimneys of the 

works. For the first time in his life the 

boy felt quite alone in the world. This des- 

perate venture seemed impracticable in the 

night; it took his breath to think of it. It 

| would be so much easier to go on to-morrow 
driving the dray, boarding at Mrs. Taggart’s. 

At that moment there came from the oth- 

er side of the river the sound of music 

|} air played on a violin. 


an 
It was a Highland 
call to battle, full- of rough vigor, and a 
strange melancholy underneath. At anoth- 
er time the lad probably would not have 
| noticed it, but his Irish imagination was at 
| fever-heat now. It seemed like a voice call- 
ling to him. “Come up higher,” it said 
| “ higher.” 

He listened, without 


moving, until the 


BB? 
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Then he 


town. 


st note died away. rose slowly 
and went to the He used to 
say, for years afterward, “It was an air on 
Vd 


years of my life to hear it again.” 


back 


. violin that was my salvation. 


give 
The read upward before an ambitious 
yor boy was broad and easy enough among 
the generous Southern people at that time. 

vas only necessary for Zack to g 
lid the next day, to his master 
er, and say boldly that he 
, and the chance to make a man of him- 

Colonel Pettit looked at him with lazy 
iment,then clapped him on the back. 

‘By gee, Sir, I didn’t think it was in you! 
I'm deuced proud of you, Zack, by gee! 
pervided it lasts overnight. Well, Sir, if 
ou really mean the thing, you kin count on 
Josiah Pettit.” 

The colonel him half of his time 
nd a wheelbarrowful of old school-books, 
Livery body helped the boy, every body ad- 
vised him. A boy who actually wanted to 
study, to work, to push himself on, 
lack swan in the little town, of which it 
was lazily proud. 


o, as he 
and employ- 
wanted an educa 
tion 


astonisl 


crave 
gave 


Was a 


Through this sunny, sluggish atmosphere, 
therefore, young Nealy urged his way 
Colonel Pettit cancelled 
indentures when he was sixteen. He was 
on a river boat, a teacher, 
and shipping overseer for Pettit and Clay. 
Finally he took the course usual then with 
He set 

it for the river cities, armed with a sheaf 
of “circular introductions” from 
nen, and money enough to support him for 
a month. 


for 


seven years. his 


by turns clerk 


lads in the smaller Southern towns. 
business 


In those haleyon days this was 
enough outfit fora boy going into the world 
to seek his fortune. The larger towns were 
ready and glad to absorb the vigorous young 
blood of the provinces. Zack had situa- 
tions offered to him in Cincinnati and St. 
Louis, and accepted one in the house of the 
Chouteaus in the latter city. While there 
he studied medicine in his spare hours, and 
saved money to pay for two winter courses 
of lectures in Philadelphia. After that he 
practiced in the hospitals, and settled at 
last in a growing town of Western Pennsyl- 
vania. 
to his old home. 
friend. 


Every man in it was his 
He would rather have tramped over 


its muddy, sooty streets than have trod on | 


The | 


fields of thyme and roses elsewhere. 
very smell of its greasy smoke was sweet to 
his nostrils. But Colonel Pettit 
lim not to come. 

“A doctor must have a certain prestige,” 
he said. “He must be the social equal of 
his patients. Now we’re all mighty proud 
of you, Zack; but—” 

“T understand. That's all right,” inter- 
rupted Nealy, biting the end of his mustache 
nervously, 


He was strongly minded to go back | 


advised | 
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“That thar dray, you sé e? 
that s 


so 


It’s ondyin’, 
ort of remembrance, with Virginians.” 
Nealy, 
at his heart, 
One or two lucky 


not without a certain angry 


ache settled among strangers. 
hits soon discovered to the 
publie of Finnburgh that he was far in ad- 
vance of its two old physicians as regarded 
an old-fash- 
irtesy toward women, too, 
With men, 


inveterate 


modern science. He showed 


ioned, distant e 
very 
the contrary, 
the Irish 
was an unknown art in slow old Finnbureh, 
Zack, knocked al good 


deal in the world, had a capital story to fit 


WihhIng In a young 


Zack 
ott 


man. 
on 
talker; 


was an 


; - 
of telling anecdotes 


and having out a 


every occasion. Before a month had passed, 
in the borough felt himself in 
some sort a partisan of this jolly, stout, Jew- 
He was asked ev- 
tea, Most of the 
women of the county 
issed as suitable 


every Wah 
ish-faced young doctor. 


ery where to dinner, to 


eligible young were 
for him. You 


heard his gay, infectious laugh ¢ very W here. 


diset wives 
The truth is, the fellow was thoroughly hap- 
py in his new quarters. This friendly ree- 
ognition was the success which he eraved. 
At heart he was still the homeless boy, hun- 
ery for companionship and affection. As for 
he it not even 
enough, his enemies said, to pay his debts; 
which, by-the-way, I am afraid was true, 
Nealy was Irish. 

When he had been settled in Finnburgh 
for a year, the 
neighborhood. 


money, took no account of 


Shiras family came into the 
They English ex- 
traction, and belonged to a race of scholars. 


were of 
There did not seem to be much money in the 
family, yet the men belonging to it took no 
means to add to its income, but went on with 
their leisurely researches into the life of an- 
cient Greece and the habitat of spiders ealm- 
ly as if they had been millionaires. 
a new idea to Nealy 
Americans 


It was 
as it would be to most 
that men of straitened cirenm- 
stances could find other and higher employ- 
ment for life than the making of money. It 
pleased him immensely. He went often to 
| the plain little cottage back of the pines. 
The repose, the unfathomed culture and wit 
hinted under their careless, trivial talk of 
every day, the mere fact that the stock of 
this family had been honorable gentlefolk 
for centuries—it was all a glimpse into a 
new world to Nealy. This was the Brahmin 
class which he had longed to enter. He 
watched the daughter of the house, Priscil- 
la, at first with a kind of reverent awe and 
wonder, she being, as he thought, the high- 
lest type She not 


naturally as clever, probably, as the young 


of this high class. was 
girls of the town; but she had not an idea 
in common with them. Their talk was of 
| house-work, of vulgar finery, and vulgarer 
flirtation. Priscilla knew no more of these 
things than of the squabbles of the fish- 


| women on the river-bank. She had spent 
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travelling through the | 1 


»Wworids: ( 


| 


her compan- 
il 


cirl 


foot 
Acts 


ere 
in 


He 
with 
It 


, indeed, at 


fine} 1 


dwe apart 


fi 


I 
l 


ve climb to a 


Het 


a companion of Dr. 


iewomanh, 1 
I 
found a genuineness and del 
fellow which 
Finn 


Liman of 
Mr. Peter 


» young 


hex burghers. 


} 


doubted of good breed- 


said Shiras one 


1 


hinted 


up from extreme 


contrary, he has 


] 


as struggled 


’ replied Priscilla’s fi 
“That ma 
olt £ 
scions of good families w 


? 


r. 


y be,” retorted Uncle Peter, tak 
ing his eyeglasses. ‘There were many 


ho landed penniless 
1 the 
"a spider.” 
Dr. Ne 

s, Whether 


at the le d- 


taken 


ie 


, any 


‘ver alm mis 


ian more than o 
-or four months young ly’s 


is full of his nev l | 


Lie 


\ Irien¢ 3 
in chure 

of He 
that he was studying them as pecies, Miss 


| 
lye the He had 


men, 1 
sense of ownership in them which we 


narket, or li, 


t 
t. 


patien th probably, 


ras neg beST Sper 


t 


lave in a fine landscape which we alone 


from 


have discovered could not tolerate the 


oft 


Iie 


Finn 
lL when once a decent old farm 
“that ter of 

it respectfully « nough, Za 
! 


mention them any ordinary 
DUI 
er spoke 
though | 
could sear 
He did not 
| 


one day late in June. 
moth 


daugh Shiras’s,” 


} 


ic In 


mm 
Ih. 


ely refrain from striking 
this 
He had gone out wit 
Mr. P he h 
it of taking out specimen 
isits ] 
‘nts for Uncle Peter 
Ss} 
would 


ly 
til 


} 
i 


know what meant un 


a night to eter Shiras: id 


onl ’ 
ha 
round of 
needed a fe 


to prove 


his last \ was over. 


} 
Only W mom 


1, 


to every body cimens 


: and 


pines, 


+! 
tie 


have 


her 
a little table and fill- 


then they 


While Priscilla, in 


hile 
tea the 
] 


pale blue al 


we wort 


r } 
I 


unde 


ress, sat at 
ed the cups. 

at the table. 
Nealy glanced quickly around while he w: 


the He 


own the road, a tall, soldierly-loo 


rhis evening she was not 
» 
s 


{ 


f her riding 


ki 


talking o moth. 


} 


a 


saw 
ing man 
beside her. 

* That is Henry Shiras,” said Uncle Peter, 
following his eye, far removed, 
(here was some plan when Miss Shiras was 
betrothal between them. But 
veople settle such things alto- 
No, 
no, Dr. Nealy, you are quite mistaken about 

smoth. Look at its antenna.” 

Phen that Dr. Nealy first 
what had happened tohim. He went home, 


promisil 


‘a cousin 


i child of 


1 
he 


| 
themselves in this country. 


voung 


ether for 


r 
j 


i 
it was knew 
rto come back later in the evening. | 


It was a very comfortable, even luxurious, 


h 


] 


had it 


1ome to which he went. A little mon: 
‘ould command much in that cheap neig) 


In 


flawn and forest about 


vorhood, a ity the house, with its slope S 
t, would have bes 

a stately dwelling. Nealy went 
estlessly up and down the halls and e] 

What ha 
to do with the Shirase s, or their mari 
and ¢& He had till 
iis th h them la 
Was apt to be vehement in his friend 
He had furnished this hous 
had fancied Priscilla would have do 
been hers, but that 


‘eckoned 


vers, trying to reason to himself. 
‘ 
ving in marriage ? ] 


oughts and life w 


¢ 
( 


ip | 
but he 
ships. even 
is he 
was becanse s] 


} 


vas the only woman of her class that he] 


known, and he wanted to raise himself 


he level. 
Was that what he wanted? 


No, a thousand times no! ted 


red 


He wan het 
Soul and flesh 


her—the woman herself! 
and blood. 


Hes 


tent 


¢ 
{¢ 


aw his abject 11) 
it. 


hedge bordering 
When 


y now, and the ex- 
he went down to 
the road where they mus 


saw them coming he eros 


of Presently 


. ] 
pass, He 


ed it and stood out on the wagon track. 


seemed to him as if he could wrench the si 

cret from her by a look, and know what he 
all or—nothing. H 
an hour to know it. Othe 
t woo gently and slowly the women 
they loved, but Nealy had the instinets of 


is to her, whether 
uld not wait 


\ oO 
co 


men migl 


his progenitors, who carried off their wive 
Besid 


by one fierce assault. des, 
loved before, and there was 


ver had 
| 


he ne 
all the force an 
depth in his passion which other men spend 
and flirtations from their school 
days up to middle a 


she 


came up, W 


in fancies 


Miss Shiras, as as looking 
down, shyly listening to her cousin. 
glanced 
smile 


t him when he paused, an adinir- 
lighting her delicate face. 

“She has listened to me with her head 
drooped in that way a thousand times,” 
muttered poor Nealy, “and smiled in just 
that fashion when I had done. What does 
t an ?” 

It only meant that Priscilla was a wel 


a 


ne 


mie 


l 
conducted young woman; deferential to all 
men as her natural superiors; of an affes 


tionate, dependent disposition, too, and apt 
to cling to the last talked to 
her. 

Mr. Henry Shiras naturally was startled 
by the apparition of this stout, haggard 
voung man in the middle of the road, who 
took off his hat as Priscilla passed, and for- 
to put it on again. Zack torn 
and controlled by this feeling which had 
broken bounds as absolutely as if he were a 


person who 


rot a was 
t 


boy of sixteen. 

“ Most extraordinary behavior!” exclaim- 
ed Mr. Shiras. “Who is that person, Pris 
cilla ?” 

Miss Shiras flicked her horse’s ear nerv- 
ously with the whip. “Oh! that is Dr. 
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papa has noticed a good deal 
ndeed, Henry,” 
Peter 


man admirable judge of moths.” 


: man whom 
A very nice person 
“Unele 


ly. 
a stronger voice. thinks 
“Better judge of moths than of manners, 
| What does he mean by 
ter you like a maniac? Another 
of that American famil 
ch you all seem to relish so much.” 
o not relish it, Henry,” said the gen- 


spect. staring 


speci- 
insolent 


j t 
larit 


T 
Al 
4 1] 
isclila 


commending this fellow 


1 a. 
“Why, you were or 
st now.” 

‘Ohno! Isaid he was very clever as to 


Hei 


1)- 
ho op 


1 


ths. But his manners, of course 

an American, you know. He has had 
rtunity of discovering the difference be- 
himself and 
Her soft 

on her cousin’s face. 


a thoroughly well bred 
fixed 
They gave 


eyes we thought 


the 


re 
ly 
eaning to her words. 
rh 


and when t 


ey stopped at the cottage just then, 
he soldierly young fel lifted 

r from her horse, she smiled confidingly 

ack Yesterday Nealy had lifted 
r from her horse and received the smile. 

vot that 
he girl. 


} 
eriy, 


low 
to him. 


there was a era 


in of coquetry in 
But her cousin Henry was so sol 
so friendly, so English, while Nealy 
yet really Nealy’s only fault was that he 
vas out of sight. 
Not hot- 


own the 


out of hearing, however. The 


loctor had followed them d 


headed ¢ 
usty road, and heard much of their criti- 
sm on himself. It did 
prise him that Priscilla spoke thus of 
Wasn’t it true?) What but 


bound boy, a drayman aping the 


not hurt nor even 
him. was le 
ventle- 
tanding on het 
did not 
He—all 
The world 
yas empty but for himself and this girl. 
Nealy stood hidden by the li bushes 
while young Shiras took leave of her and 
the hill. 
lute a minute in the doorway, and then, 
turning into the library, she sat down by 
the piano and began to sing softly to her- 


self, 


She knew it—she, 
hei As for Henry 
think for a moment of the man. 
other men were nothing to him. 


man ? 


rht. Shiras, he 


lac 


cantered down She stood irreso- 


Her conscience feebly troubled her. 
She should not have ridiculed Nealy, who 
What he to her? She 
smiled in a faint, decorous way as she asked 


was—was— was 
herself the question. 

The twilight had fallen. 
side, could dimly see the neat, sligh ure, 
Great God! the 


She was to him just 


Zack, from out 
light fig 
the fine, fastidious face. 
culf between them! 
then all that was rare, high, unapproach- 
; as for himself, all his old poverty, i 
norance, brutality, as Va 
it, were present, and hung about his neck 
like a millstone. He groaned and turned 
away, when she struck the keys again and 
un old Highland air. He stopped; 
he had heard it once before. 


bie g- 


played <¢ 


n Horn had ealled | 


It was the 
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music which had long ago seemed to say 
to him. Zack 


seemed as though 


“Come up higher” listened, 
hesitated, then 


shed into his body. 


if new 
id ru 
rh the 


blood h Pushing 


ntered the house. 


} 1 
} 
( 


bushes, 
If Nealy 

conventions I } 

h like, he 


could not speak anya 
bei 


ad wooed Priscilla after the 
of Mr. He y Shiras 
d have failed. He 
ien tongue. But the 

d his heart 


t was more, bared his life. 


ion nry 


and woul 


Is 


poor ie 


t 
to her, and, wha 
The Irish hovel, the dray, 
the wharf, the 


told the whole st 


low, r desperate, bare 


the barefoot boy 


long strugegle upward 


on 
he 


( ould 


Ol as we | now, he 


tell a story well even when his life 
Pri 


} 
too, 


vy, and 
\ 1 
’ 
had 
nation somewhere; 
Thi ho ordi- 

This was the old 
and the beggar-maid re- 
of her m: iage to Dr. 


to her. ul con- 


did not hang as now 


upon the we S- 
cilla was gentle, affectionate. She 
alittle cool spark of imagi 
it kindled anc 

il 
ophetua 


The 


S not 


1 burned. Ss was 


nary man; was a hero. 
story of ¢ 
versed, idea 


Nealy 


‘ wa new 
sidered it frequently in her calm, 
In 
Americ 


was equal to her own ; 


ic all probability she must 1 


Dr. Nealy’s present 


way. larry 


an an; position 


his house was very 


handsome, and he himself She glanced 
jlushed in a way that madden- 
ed him afresh. Henry Shiras? But Henry 
could not marry for and she was not, 


ll certain that he 


at him, and 


years, 
indeed, at a wished to mar- 
ry her then. 

All this while Zack poured forth his hon- 
ty, his of 


some codde ss of a woman. 


est passion, his hum adoration 


“ Does he really mean me ?” thought Pris- 
cilla. ‘He will always regard me in that 
way, our social positions being so different.” 
Then it being time for he 
told him, with a prope: 
that she preferred him to all other men as a 
friend, but that for he 
must talk to papa, “though” (this with an 


. 1 
r to speak, she 


ness and blush, 


if wished more 


arch smile) “ papa is so involved in busi- 
the 
not be likely to oppose our wishes.” 

When he caught th: 
Zack took the cool little 


kissed them, and could b 


ness with ancient Greeks that he will 


it emphasized word, 
hands in his and 
ave cried over them, 
his heart was so full. 

Two year sat, warm 
n the porch of his 
le him. Her chair 


‘ 
il 


8 later Dr. Nealy one 
“ty 


» oO 


July of 
His v 
was placed so that the vine of pale pink 


evening in 


house. ife was best 


cate head, with 
It was 
rere 
to herself. 

can drop on to my 


roses trailed over her dé 


its ne: 
Zack’ 


* SO 


crown 


at 
8 fancy to ¢ 
absurd !” 
“Just where the 
But to nothing. 
These whims and fancies, even his hot Irish 
afiection, were the product, she thought, of 
his vulgar condition in boyhood. She would 


collar!” him she said 
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not waste her wifely authority on trifles. 
When the 


fensively, 


itself more of. 


She 


vulgarity showed 
it would be time to interfere. 
was very fond of him, but she was always 
itech for it 


or Zack, his 


on the \ to show itself. 


boyhood or his old age 
He h: 
a good dinner, and begun a new 

his eyes fe 5 
fortable, his por ket was full; int 
he had a 
to 


There, according to rule, we 


{ him very little just now. 


his home 
} 


ne 


were on his w 


t}] 
ViLIAgE 


ll kinds of friends and jolly 


li 
companions make his life secure and 


happy. ought 


to leave him. jut there is one short chap 


ter more to give, and it 
the porch. 

“T don’t 
God could do any thing more for me, Pris 
] 


} 
cli 


see,” he said, re flectively , how 
Unless 

a little fel- 

I’ve 


a baby’s he 


or bring me any higher up. 
, I should have liked to see 
low sk 
thou 


on yé 


a, 
well 

often 
ad 


ishing around here. 


irm 
elt if I 
uur brea 


could only see 
st, Priscilla, as on other wom- 
en’s here was a graye, eager longing 
in his face. 


His wife pursed her thin lips. “ You often 


make a strange choice of subjects, Dr. Nealy. 


This is especially distasteful to me. I sup- 
pose Providence orders our lot for the best.” 

“Oh yes, Providence 
Lloyd! I thought he was in Virginia. 


co to the gate 


Vl 
He hurried 
away, glad that Lloyd had appeared just 


then. 


and meet him.” 


His bursts of enthusiasm usually re 
ceived | 
this. 

“Tm a rough brute, after all,” he thought. 
‘But God knows I meant well.” 


dashes of cold water such as 


++] 
1LLIC 


Lloyd, who was a physician in Finnburgh, 
The two men stood at the 
gate talking along time 


did not come in. 
so long that Pris- 
cilla grew uneasy. 

“The dew is falling, and he has no hat,” 
said, and found it to take to him. 
she came down the path she saw that both 
men looked grave and anxious. 

‘Not a word to my wife,” muttered Zack ; 
and they turned smiling to meet her. 

‘You are discussing some serious case ?” 
she asked, putting Zack’s cap on his head. 

“Yes, Mrs. Nealy Ra 

‘Then y¢ not 


} 
sne 


mu do want me. Come 
soon.” 

When she was out of hearing, Zack said, 
“There is no doubt as to its being genuine 
Asiatic cholera?” 

“None whatever. 
the lower part 
where I mean ?” 


‘By Pomeroy’s mills. 


It has swept through 
of the town. You know 
Yes, I know every 
foot of ground and every man in that town. 
I was a boy there, you know. Well?” 
‘Every body who had the means to go, 
fled but the poor whites and 
negroes are there, and they are dying by the 
hundreds every day. 


weeks ago; 


No boat stops now. I 


ul 


began that day on | 


As | 


in | 
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heard the account from Clapp, who escap¢ 
on foot, and boarded our boat at Steubey 
ville. He says their condition is horrible 
beyond belief: the dead lying unburied fo 
days, until they are carted off and throw 
into a pit together; want,starvation, amo 
the living.” 

There was a gathering horror, even fi 
in Nealy’s face. “Why, Lloyd,” he said 
‘those people were like my brothers one 
Want—starvation ?” 

“Oh, I mean the 
hands, workmen.” 

“So do I.” 

“The well-to-do people, I told you, have 
fled. There are no nurses, Clapp said, and 
but one phy sician.” 

‘But one physician!” 

Nealy, who never could keep still when 
ereatly moved, walked abruptly away. It 
was before he came back, 
Dr. Lloyd was watching him anxiously. 

“What are you going to do?” he said. 

‘Good God! what canI do? Gotothem, 
of course. and I here, 
swilling my sherry and smoking my pipe!’ 

“But your wife ?” 


“Priscilla! Yes. 


classes 


lower 


some moments 


But one physician! 


I had not thought 


| of her.” 
By George! there’s 


“Of course you have not. You have not 
thought at all. It is a noble, generous im- 
pulse, Nealy, but not your duty. Think it 
over, and you'll see that.” 

“There is a stage at midnight to Pitts- 
burgh ?” 

“Yes; will not take it. Tut, 
tut! Do you suppose the town here ean 
spare you, or your friends, or your wife? 
Go in and talk it over with her. Tl eall 
on my way back. It’s not your duty to 
make yourself a martyr for these wretches. 
Their houses are filthy, and they are drunk- 
ards; so down they go. Let them go.” 

As the old doctor rode down the hill he 
looked back and saw the stout figure mo- 
tionless at the gate. It was late when he 
returned. “Seeing a light in the office, he 
jimade his way there. Nealy met him at the 
door. 

“You have determined to go?” 

Yes.” 

The old man was greatly agitated, while 
| Nealy was quiet. 

“You will never come back, boy. Going 
from a pure atmosphere into that polluted 
| air—” 
“Nonsense! I will be at home again in a 
month’s time, please God. There are some 
papers I will leave with you. My—my will. 
Something might happen, you know. It is 
all arranged for Priscilla. She will be com- 
fortable as to money. I should not think 
it right to go else.” 
“Money! What 
the loss of—” 


“Ofme?” Nealy passed his hand over his 


but you 


is money compared to 
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“Don’t u 
r to 


1 1 
ick on these dying people, 


nnerve ht 
my 


thought 


It’s rig 
hing vt t 


me do this in 
ve 
all over.” 

‘What are we to do without you, Zack ? 
Nealy smiled. ‘ Yes, I know Pll ben 
Finnburgh.” Then 


Ld He began to g 


ISs¢ 


a 


1 old his e fell on 


Ve 


~ 9 } 
s wife's ciosed aoor,. 
} 


ither 
“lie 


“Don’t 


p his papers, his lips turning pale 
oht for me to go,” he said, rough] 
ike me think of what 
There was a 
sked Lloyd. 
‘No. Lean not say 
letter for 


0, Lloyd. 


it costs m¢ 
a 


“Does she | 


} 


pause. SLOW 


good-by to her. There 
her with the other } 
Wait for me at the inn un- 
He went with Lloyd 
out on the porch; then he unelosed the 


shutter of his chamber, l 


a papers. 


» 
Vow 2 


til the 


stage comes.” 
in at his 
If he opened the door it 
would waken her. The ht 
oftly the fine, somewhat hard 
Zack saw no hardness there. 
“Dear little tender heart!’ h 
tears running down his rough cheeks. 


and lookec 
sleeping wife. 
moonlig shone 
on ace. 
said, the 
He 
When he came 
back he would try harder than ever. 
What if he 
that room again ? 
An hour later 


e 
had been too coarse for her. 


he came back? never entered 


the stage going south 


stopped at Finnburgh and took in a single | 


passenger. 


It was the Ist of September, and the 
plague the little ri town. 
rh t still burned 
along the streets, but the houses were flung 
open, 
dren playi 


was over 10D vel 


e smouldering fires of tar 
young girls were singing inside, chil- 
with 


was 


ig; the gardens were gay 
prince’s-feathe1 There 
but the young 
doctor who had come to their help weeks 
A crowd had gathered on the porch 
the inn, most of them mill men and ne- 
They 
stopped Colonel Pettit as he was going up 
to his room. 


“ How is 


and fall roses. 


one case reported to-day 


ago. 


groes whom he had nursed and cured. 


} 
iit 


ie colone i ?”? 

“Tanner thinks he’s sinking. But he’l 
pull through. There’s no justice in Heave 
if he doesn’t pull through!” 

Tanner, the one physician who had staid 
to fight the pestilence, met him on the land- 
ing. ‘Well, Sir—well?” cried the colonel. 

The doctor shook his head. “ Reaction 
with fever. You know what that means.” 

Pettit nodded, groaning. 
I suppose. 


i 


“Tt’sGod’s work, 
But J don’t understand it. Why, 
Tanner, Zack Nealy has pushed his way up 
and up, since he was my bound boy. He is 
aman of education and means; he has a wife 
that loves him; he came here and saved 
hundreds of lives, and he’s shoved off 
like a dog! 
it !” 


dies 
By gee, Sir, I don’t understand 
“He’s a merry, affectionate fellow,” 
Vor. LVIIL—No. 345.—29 


said 


When | 
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the doctor is not abstract 


vy between iroxXvsms 


s wil to-day witl 


has 


il I 


lerness Which a mothel 


for her ch You'll stay with him unt 


I 
back ? 
‘Yes.’ 


come 


Phe color 


1d him 


1el went in and the 
Hout 


Lite a, 


doo}? 


re] atter hou passed 


the re 


town 


and the ro 


hi 


1 ; 
who h 


‘ W carrying 
to the 
id left them long ago and came 
for the the he 
ominous silence 
had « 


would 


ports of 
Zack, 
back 


hour 


S condition out 
to du 


About 


place 


D | li, Wi ro of the 


tell 
there 

A 
boat playe das they float 
old ai Highland 
must reached tl 
later Colonel 


The 
hance th 
band on a passing 
ed down the 
call to action 
dying 


on the ( 


I 
he 


ISIS 


on 


Was a ¢ it recovel 


rivel 
It 


few 


an r, a 


have ie 


A 


out. 


man 
Pettit came 


minutes 


he 


ier than I can follow 


“It’s over, boys,” said ; “ Zack Nealy’s 


gone hig! God 


| help me!” 


gone 


T 
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|‘ the summer of I boarded for a 
time, not one hundred miles from Lyons, 
with a family of that class who themselves 
follow the plough. I call my hostess, in 
the French style, Madame Widow 
Her only daughte1 
but her three sons were 
eall them Pierre, Ch: 
was a soldier in the 
lost his health, and is no longer considered 
fit for severe labor. The greater part of the 
farm is rented, and only a small portion kept 
for Charles and Henri to cultivate. They 
are people at in their circumstances, 
the grandfathe1 the 
a merchant of wood 


Lesmon- 
tagnes. was married, 
home. We 
.and Henri. Pierre 


Prussian war, where he 


at will 


irle 


of 


ing been enterprising 


young men hav- 


hay,and cattle. He made money and bought 
this house, which once belonged to a noble 
family, the De les. 

Like all the farm-houses that I 
in France, that of Madame L. of 
only one story, the garret being the grana 
ry There 
four other large rooms, all with brick or ti 
floors. The th 
twenty-eight in 


Breso 
almost 
saw was 


grenier ). is a large kitchen, and 


le 
about 
thi the 
ceiling of my room is about twelve feet in 
lheight. The 
one in the ti 
there is a bed 


house 


} 
K 


walls of e are 


inches ness, and 
house 
of the 


was probably a grand 

De Bresol Now 
in the dining-room, one in my 
wo in Madame 
a piece of carpet seen in 


me Cs. 
great ground-floor room, and t 
L..’ 
the 
room, and when I venture to speak to ma- 
dame about it, she sa 


one and will let 


There is not 


house. There is no looking-glass in my 
ys that she has a large 
it. I go into her 
room, and there an ancient one, about two 
feet and fifteen inches the other, 
set in the wood-work above the chimney- 
tl narrow gilt frame. Paris 


me see 


one way 


piece, WwW nh a 


is 
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wonderful he di f looking-glass, 
k down on the provin 
the house opens upon a 


t barn-yard, well-yard, wood 


We enter ata 
, and as we 
ur left. On the 


barn, in which is 


one side come in, 
side that 
the 
the 
buildings, 
buildings being of stone, with tiled 


is the also 


Che other two sides ot 


formed 


press 


mostly by low 


the predominant color of which is red. 


These low buildings are the pigs’ pen, the 
hen-house, the wood-shed, the smith’s shop, 


The well the 


front-door, walled and hooded with stone 


stables, ete. stands before 


inside is a heavy chain for drawing water, 
and I remember Rosa von Tannenburg, how 
tells that 
the 


} 
she 


he story went down into the 
of the child of the 
father a prisoner. 
the well the 
is, perhaps, the old 


the piace, 


to save life 
he 


trough beside 


knight ke] 
That short stone 


] 
ar 


who 


horses’ inking trough 


utensil about 


in this court 


the F 


English walnut, as we 


est Several trees 


are growllg yard, but all are 
rench fashion, except that 
eall it, 


is spared on account of its fruit. 


trimmed in 
shady which 
Going up 
the broad stone steps and standing on the 
high gallery or front porch, what a beauti 
ful view we hav 

below, of the vi 
the cream ] 


red 


on the left of the plain 
with its church steeple, 
thei 


wet 


stone houses, with 
ot 


great 


the green this 
of that 


entered the 


pretty roofs, in 


season! Going out gate 
vard, at 

is that of 
is he is called; ma 
to 


yranvel 


through which we 
little distances 
+] 


behind our house 
16 farmer, 01 


dame the 


oTranger, 
ind others 


We call 


the farm on 


grangel come ou 


be 


shares; if he 


well for wate1 him a 


cause he 


rents 


paid h rent money. he would be calles 


} 


a rente! I suppose that these 
however. The 
, the right end being the sta 


find three thi 


expressions 
ire local, farmer’s house is 
1 stone cottage 
ble, where 
Near the 

of one of the men, who sleeps here and can 
thus guard the 


Phe 


Lesmontagnes g 


we ftv calves tied. 


entrance is the decent-looking bed 


animals during the night. 
Madame 


my breakfast, 


morning atter my arrival 


es me 


about 


seven lock, at a clean table 


f heavy cher 
the moth 
and myself the young men 
Mad: aL. gives me a 

© } 


il Site 


e sit down together 


pours 

has toasted two slices of bread 
of dark flour; it is entirely sweet, but 
put it int it. In 


are 


nevel one cornel 
l 


sitting is the 


i rack where the loaves 


their edges 


are 
They measure about 
if them weigh- 


LCTOSS, am ( 
ds 


one 
sixteen pounds, although not 
When 


baked eight 


bake once a fortnight. 


themselves they 
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een loaves at 


Madame 


Ine 


once, 
bread 
family 


afte rward 
white 


buys for from a 
frequently 
Che subject of butter having come up once 
or twice, I get it during the 


{ 


Villag 
baker, the eating rye 
latter part ot 
bread. At this breal 
fast just spoken of madame also gives m« 

boiled egg, while the family eat their sou 
of vegetables and a little pork, and the: 
have a little wine, but I did not see madam: 
take it at this time. 


my stay to eat on 


At dinner she had the 
table set in the next room, or dining-room 
to this t but myself 
and the eldest son, and I begin to be afraik 
that madame will trouble herself too much 
my account. 


No one sits down able 


on All these rooms show the 
house, the 
which I sleep, which communicates through 
a small entry with the dining-room, being 
the handsomest. There 
small rooms on this first floor 
mentioned. 


antiquity of the 


large one 


are also several 
besides those 
The large bed in one corner of 
the dining-room is covered with a neat quilt 
of crimson cotton. Madame had a 
stress to quilt it, who brought 
the 


( ollection 


seal 
her frames. 
mantel in the dining-room is a 
of etc. Here is a 
little crucifix, and an image of Mary with 
the infant Jesus on her 


Over 


engravings, 


arm, a colored en 
graving of “Our Lady of the Seven Sor 
rows,” photographs of different members of 
the family, and certiticates of the first com 
munion of several. One 


He 


remains 


of these bears the 
saying, “ who eats My flesh and drinks 
My blood in Me and [I in 


will raise him up at the last day.” 


him; | 
Here, 
too, is something quite new, which began 
since the fall of the empire. It is 
‘ate 
] 


a certifi 
given to Henri, the youngest, stating 
iat he had been judged worthy of receiv 
ing the certificate of primary studies, com 
prising moral and religious instruction, read 
ing, writing, elements of the French lan 
guage, calculation and the metric system, 
and the history and geography of France. 
great deal 
of show in the large old dining-room, which 
is not much furnished, and has a high ceil 
ing and a brick or tile floor. 
Pierre kept hat at 
table, but was very pleasant otherwise. 


\ll these things do not make a 


on his the dinne1 
When the family are speaking togethei 
they talk patois, which they also call ja 
gouin, but to me they talk quite good French ; 
and as they speak it more slowly than the 
Parisians, it is easier for me to understand 
it. I think that I can gather the subject 
too when they speak patois, probably, how 
ver, because pure French words are intro- 
duced to help it out. I suppose its form 
are numerous and strict, like those o 
the written language. At in 
the afternoon of this my first day the two 


not 


four o’clock 


youngest sons, W ho were alt work, come in 
and want a taste of goiter, which is, I believe, 


bread and a little wine, and madame brings 
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it a piece of a plain pie ox At supper 


have vermicelli, which is good; a ] 


mead 
! 


1ttie 


pece 


up, also goo 


ret 


cheese made of yoats milk, 


e 
of cheesé 


with cream poured over it 
You 


look 


1 
Will 
iil 
ilk 


y good. see hanging 


up at 
bird 


which cheeses 


ouses what ike large rustic 


ves, but which are cages in 
re drying. At 


llent cherries, 


suppel we ex 


f the 


are 


which one o bovs has 


sathered. This year they about 


ents a pound, for the 1 


four 
ains have made them 
arce, but usually they are about two cents. 

lof milk, and there 
Madame gets me to taste pi 


[ also have a bow 
ym the table. 

1ette—a drink which is not bad, and one 
of which I 


substitute for wine. 


Is wine 


afterward make great use as a 
It can be made of va 
ous kinds of fruit ot cherries, of huckle 
berries, or after the pressing. 
This that I am drinking is made of dried 


ipples, with, perhaps, a few dried pears. 


t or » 
or grapes 


\bout fifteen or twe nty quarts are washed 
id put into one of their large casks, which 
The cask 


be 


old forty-four gallons. 
ilied with 


rl 


is then 
which ready to 
It remains sweet for 
ibout twelve, and then becomes piquante, 
sharp. If it thick, add 

ater without putting in more fruit. Ma 
dame lately added about ten , and 


} 
ne 


water, will 


k in eight days. 
little gTOWS 
vallons 
the same quantity may put in 
I sleep in linen or hemp sheets « 
This careful 
herself 
complains of rheumatic 
and I w 


orl 


again. 
yf 

mother, 
iet. She 


ma 


me’s own making. 


I fear, confines to low 


pains in the head, 


onder whether they can be caused 


by ck floors. She we 


b ars aneat white cap, 
ind beneath the border she has thick black 
hair. She is a neat housekeeper 
lerly than I should be. 
slice of bread with 
which is rather old 


more OF 

I see her eating a 
little bit 
“un peu passé,” 
Pierre that at 
willing to allow herself a litt 
He that will 


does most of her cooking on the he 


a of cheese 
she 


Says. to 


ol 
uxury. 


She 


I say her age she 


night be 


> 


answers she not. 


rth, 


the chimney being much like our ieut 


ones, but not inclosed at the sides, so that 


\ 


there are no chimney-corners. 


strong 
chain hangs down, to which the is hung 
und other pots sometimes stand around the 
small fire. 
For my breakfast coffee she makes a 
charcoal fire 
a range which has five such. 
In the wit in 
seping-room, which has a littl 
weak in France. 
four, milk the ind goat, 
nd to the duc} 


iit 


in one of the small grates 
if 


a 


iter they | 


hey buy 
their charcoal. ive 
i idame’s Si€ 
tove. ] 


They 
ubte 


rue is a 


point 
rise at cow 
<s and to other matters. 

was much impressed, on 
from Paris, with the candor 
was sincerely glad to 
suited me admirably, and I did get 
looking-glass 


1 
ig here 


comil 
of the people; I 
et the place, which 


uy 


in room too. 


my 
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me whether I 
Cath 


madame 


wre dinne as they are 


‘Oh yes,” and Pierre invites me 
le pond to see him take out carp 
has been drawn off, and he takes 

the watel 


Again Pierre and I sit down 


ute 
these 


foul 


int 
I 


ot mud and 


fish from 
the bottom. 
he 

the 
for 


together in t 
prised at 
dinner; 


dining-room, and I am sur 
of my Friday 
have, first, a very 
h a quantity of 
She has a pot of butter for cooking—but 
ter melted and 
Then I 
, Sweet and fried 
Then I have blueberries from a hill 
a piece of that 
large pie which had appeared before. There 
were also cooked prunes, and a plate of mixed 
cake from the pastry-cook’s in the village ; 
and then madame wanted to give me Malaga 
raisins from a jar of wine, or brandy with 
IT have laughed with 
at my fears in coming here, and have 
told them that I had written that one thing 
which the French want is to tell the truth, 
but that I find them candid. The next 
morning madame went to market in the vil- 
lage, 


excellence 


we nice 


omelet, dressed wit butter. 


which she | 


carefully 
skimmed, that it may keep sweet.) 


as 


have a 
in oil 


carp, and Pierre one 


near, and the girl brought 


and water in 


sugal 


them 


taking eggs and a couple of ducks: 
she walked, and is quite warm when she 
back id then 


takes the inevitable bowl of soup, whicl 


gets She waits a while ar 


| has in it some sugar peas and carrot, and 


bread, 


and 


probably ry 


moves 


at 


her lips 


crosses herself before ¢« She does 


ing 
lit luxury, her pinch 
ull the 
was repaired 
and the paintings retouched, I suppose that 


allow herself one 


I had a 


luxury, but since it 


ft snuff. mind to ¢ chapel 


het ore 


al 


it does not cost much. 


On Sunday morning sl 


ie walked to early 


mass the the 
the 


sound of 


at llage chure] 


of the v 
the 


vi warm air, 
1 the 
pleasant to 


lets her 


smell ines in bloom, ane 


church bells 
M 


this 1 adame 


serv 


] 
LO 


vo to ten-o'¢ k mass, 
herself with no one to 
te 
dining 
ot 

ther 


we all 


She gives 


Sunday is a feast-day, so 


five sit down in the room 


us, first, vermicelli, then boiled 
wed with 
n off of th 
the prepos 
ind head fo: 
sweet cake, and 


nd th 


a potage 


beet and carrots, cabbage até 


one or two little 


nest, and 


terous won 


herself! Ti is also some 


some cherri me, en they hav 


black cof they take rum! 


One morning at breakfast I told them that 
it had been said in my country that every 
step in the dance is a step toward hell. 
“And there 
inh replied 
they ?” I ask 
ays Pierre, 


1e parish priests 


Ww ho say SO ”7 


are people here ) 
are 


‘The 


+ 


which he 


‘the curés, the 


cure s 


by 


1 


bigots.” 
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Set \\ 
nder lard, 
time. He does not se 

ep the bodies of the dead two day 8, whe 
they only keep them twenty-four hours, ex 


cept in special cases. He favors a ] 


I 
al 


standing army, and, worse, he argues 


our republie will not flourish long, but will 
} 131 } ] } } : 
she likes t decline by civil war. 


she some On private occasions we get upon diffi 

culties more profound, as when he explains 

to me why they prefer Jews to Protestants 

he has been up He brings me also a Protestant Testame nt 

green broom to | and tells me that there are ridiculous things 

She had, in-|in this version; but I do not learn that he 

* broom-corn, | ever saw theirs complete. One of our most 

| yut then that | remarkable arguments, however, is called 

twent us. out by a statue over the church door in a 

While speaking of dancing, I remarked | neighboring village—a statue which, he 

to the Tl il I hha I ic Ly telis me, represents the Eternal Father T 

lis] which, when in private I bring some ob 

liad jection, he replies at length, one arg t 
. being 

“You say that you have the liberty of 

Whereupon they tel at one of their} the press, but it seems that you have not 


Has friske it 1e burden fourscore.’ 


h | vife at eighty, | the liberty of making images.’ 
iron pot, but dances still.| “ But of God!” I suggest. ‘ Does not the 
1im jump!” | Scripture say that God made man in his 
my arrival [asked madame | image? I tind that your idea is supersti 
r charge for my board, and | tious, and I do not like superstitions my 
dtotake me fortwenty-seven francs | self.” 
viding, ‘“ You will, perhaps, be will Charles, the second son, has also been a 
something to my son.” This| soldier, and tells how the women and me! 
ho accompanies me | work together in field and house in that 
on most my walks. I have already told} part of France where he was stationed, near 
s health in the Prussian | the Pyrenees. The French soldier gets his 
war, \ n he must have been quite young. | board and clothing, and one sou a day (not 
He thi trade of a soldier is not a| quite a cent). In the artillery and cavalr 
bad one when t] sno war; it gives men|he gets two sous. He does not consider 
an opport \ » see the world. He says | himself very highly fed on about four-fifths 
that the Fr h liked the war with Prussia | of a pound of meat daily, and about a pound 
in the beginning, they thought that | and a half of bread, besides that in his soup 
they w g r ti nquer; they went out|In the country he receives, at five in the 
singing thi seillaise” and ‘“ Ninety- | morning, a cup of coffee with a little sugar 
three,” even 1 n going to slaughter at the | and no milk. At nine he has beef soup 
cannon’s mouth. adds that this war cost | with bread and meat. At four in the win 
Franee ive f th hundred thousand | ter and tive in the summer he again receives 
men, of whom more were killed by disease | soup, meat, and bread. This meal on Thurs 
han in battle. ierre lost his health | days and Sundays is more of a feast, for he 


he has been : nsider: reader, and the | has a stew, made, perhaps, of potatoes and 
er. . 


farmer’s mot! ll m learned; but he| mutton. His usual drink is wat 
went to n iigher school than that of the | summer he adds to it some sirup ¢ ft ¢ 
village. £ hough Madame L. has so few a sort of preparation of chocolate. 
luxuries, Pierre h: W inting dog,| Charles Lesmontagnes; however, seems 
lean and hungry, and his horse. He does | fond of wine, and says that it would not do 
not need a bu , like our Pennsylvania | for him to sign the pledge against it, for he 
boys, for in this part of France, if in any | should break it. <A friend explains that he 
part, it is not consiste with good manners | does not often drink to excess, but some- 
or good morals) for young men to invite | times, when he is with his companions 
ung women to ride. Pierre is a repub-| Being the strongest person in the family, 
lican; but before the war I suppose that)it is he who kneads those large batches of 
the family was Bonapartist. He and I are | bread 
so much together and have so much talk Henri, my pretty, brave boy of sixteen, is 
that we can scarcely fail to find out our)| the third son. It was he who received the 


differences. Thus he would not like to eat! certificate of primary studies which I have 
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fore described, the primary schools of 
correspond ry with our grammat 


When Henri was « 


from th 


France 


1 1 
schools. nere 


xamined, t 


vere eleven applicants 


al 
ed that it is a h 
at we do not p 
be 


may made 


results in mad 


sometimes that 


that the 


ink, and 
3s. He 


rn . a17 
istiul or Valin 


idds Frenchman is not 
glorious unless he has bee 


il 


lrinking, but at the same time he urges me 


» take that does not intox 
anothe 
vecasion madame declares it t e a good 
hing not | that there 
vet drunk In 


however, a diffi 


ate if drunk while 


k wine, and says 
men who 
fenri, 


how they 


ire a number of 
the mind of young I 
i fol to sel 


And 


culty arises as to are 


wine ives up drinking it 


if every one 


who do not di 


m 


} hose 
Lit ail« LILOSE 


untains at 

may be 
“Oh, 

you drink wi 


when I see 


+ } . +} 
have not so much vigor; they 


Vine 


is strong, but they are not so active. 


> he 


1 are lively 


adame,’ says, “ when 


and active.’ is quite 


1andsome, and look vell 
him, as now, without On the point 

I should like to 
of o harvest 


hands at home, who do not drink u 


strength, 


him 


of 


some ul 


have 
ting liquors. 

There 
L.’s family 


} 


little Jeannette, the 


two other members in Madame 
Toinette, th vant-girl, 
daug 
Toinette lls 
New E 


7 ] or 
cuied for ca 


are 


and 


| + 
relative. 
Ou people 


} 


their servants " 

Is 1t not quite as ludicrous to ea 
Often, however, 

French say, a Toinette | 

healthy and strong, but I do not perceive 

Our hired women at 


servant a “ good one ?” 


he 
] 


= OOKS 


domestic.” 


that she feasts much. 


She comes in to 


short black wool n 
She calls 


cold 


woolen stockings too. 


home would expect more. 
dust my room wearing 
socks inside of her 
the socks bottines, and tells me that in 
weather they 
All the family 
Toinette’s and some others 
supplied with a broad 
the instep that helps 
rhese straps cost ten sous, and will last for 


woode n shoe S. 


wear 
wear wooden shoes at home. 
are cut low, and 
leather 


to keep them on. 


strap over 


several pairs, the shoes themselves costing 
Toinette’s shoes last her three 
that she can 


eleven sous. 
weeks, but Madame L. tells me 
wear a pair about three months. Toinette 
was hired at Christmas for the She 
is sixteen, and does not the highest 
wages. Madame tells me that a good girl 


year. 


re 
get 


toxica- 


i that a part of France 
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, our pat 
he previous Su 
yit up on this & 
a whilk 
s not 
"some of 


und 
would not 


the wat 


» about half past 


nad Toinett with a 


party coming here san e farmer 


his brother, domesti¢ 
is in 
until 

five in the 
Litt 


mornings 
Is mut h 


younger. ie ha taving at home on 
iccount of the hay-n yr, DI »w begins 
village school 


I suppose 
it s public school It 
She 


» tend the 


again to go to the 
ull is kept 

‘“* Sisters a quiet 

grazing 

wnimals, barn, and to 

do othe 

that her fathe1 


his health by di 


ept a secret 


ind ruined 
d not 

ner hi 

spe d his posses 


I have befor luded t the farmer who 


cultivates most farm, and who lives 
7 


in a large stone <¢ ce behind our house 


s family consists of 


and a 


He is a bach 


} 


1 
His | 


mother wa otl incle, 
The 


has always lived 


good boy.” who 


You can 
but 


domestic. uncie is a 

with them. 
Fri 
a dispensation and pay money, 
frankly tell 
family of the farme1 


r business habits, but tel 


mar 
brother-in-law in you 
havé 
dame L 

of the 
count of the 
that they are 


mounta 


muy mce, 


S me. She speak 
lx 
iy on ac 
1 

iS me 
qui , nay come 
The 


but he drew 


from a listrict farmer’s 
brother has to iidier, 
a favorable number, I is only to stay 

» year. t at this 
time a fi a ‘ bik I iil be 


hund 


paid 
four learn, how 
something 
lend it 
government 
He rents 
Lesmontagnes. 


every year, al in the 
n¢ ighborh oad ve } snt., 


securities paying four and a half. 


} 


about ei res from the 
His 
ten es old 
1ur She can not believe that 
come from America so far. “ And is 
she wants to kno 


rhaty ae 


motn She is one of some 


ris sixty-six. 


women” who wear wooden 


shoes 


I have 
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id nor write, and 
nor thei 
a©re 
the rig 


answer, and I 


} 
uncle 
ive 


riner’s 
ime sa ; “they are ignorant 
time comes my sons have 
which are the repub!} ds 


adds : 


cet information there 


shoulders and 


the orked 
of which ] 
vhen it rained. They 

loads of hay out in the field, 
hurried and hitched 


and 


und up oxen 
but found 


at they could not get 


nd COWS, got one load in, 
the rain 
in the rest ; 
er it, and 


They have fou 


une 


, } 
come on so th 


so thev took out straw to cov 


were vdame 


up ¢ it, said m 
W is not 
mmon her 
for small cu 
W hile 

family were bakit nie 
L.’s 
kneaded the 
the 
wood 
the Lesmontagnes, 
a bit of 


lings on it, 


farm farmer’s 


Mad 


brother 


} 
aay ne 


oreat oven: th ta his 
uncle heated 
of his 


trees ot 


rmer or 
and the 


irmelr 


do wh 


The t 


the 


oven gets 
ot 
besides, has bought 
the hill W th 
has permission 
éts, which suffice to 


oven, to ] » tl fire, and 


some 


from trimmings the 


ground on oak sap 
cut 


the 


and he 
broom heat 
cook pota 
after bei fed to 


For 


busy, and had 


toes, which, ig mashed, are 


the hogs. 


a while the farmer was very 


extra hands. 


hired man was in 


One young 
Madame L.’s yard naked 
from the waist upward, which looked very 
strange to me when the young hired women 
were about. JTasked whether he was going 
to take a bath. No, it was account of 
the heat; but if they had such suns as ours, 
would he not hirt 
skin? They 

When I 


would not be 


on 


want 
do not 
of 16, 


wholesome 


as to protect his 
vo barefoot, however. 
thought it 
for Toinette on the 
tile floor, and Pierre thought it 


spoke madame 
would not 


seem very nice. How Jeannette’s wooden 
shoes clatter on the stone steps and tile floor 
when she hastens! 

On Sunday the mother 
into the yard and wants me to sit down 
with Madame L. and herself for a little gos- 


She wants m¢ 


farmer’s comes 


sip. to wearacap. She says 
that Iam thin, and I reprove her for not be- 
ing complimentary. 
of snuti 


Ameri 


She offers me a pinch 
again wants to know whether 
She does not 


work in the garden, like our “* Pennsylvania 


and 


ais a part of France. 


Dutch” women, but hers are working hands. 
One day her very 
large field of rye 
tra I see none of our great reaping 
and mowing machines here. Madame the 
farmer has a great deal to do this day. Her 


son is busy cutting a 
, and they have eleven ex- 
men 


domestic is in the field in the mornin 
guarding the oxen, cows, and calves that 
are grazing. While she 

shepherdess she 

+} 


is thus acting 


as 
sews, knits, or spins fo 
her going out With a 
distaff of hemp was quite novel to me 


© family. To see 


eleven o’clock she comes in to help mada 
Madame Wi 


soup), or Oct 


the gTranger W ith the dinner. 
give the etable 
| 


ly rice soup with milk in it. 


men veg asiona 
After the s¢ 

there will be omelets—I am told that it w 
take three or four for so many men 


will be 


The cheese is made from milk afte: 


and 
there bread and cheese, salad and 
wine. 


the cream is taken off, or from goats’ mill 
pure. The sala 
walnut oil, sal 


dis dressed with vinegai 


t, pepper, and a little garlic 
Madame L. tells me that they are not ill f 
At the 
the groat, for she does 
At three 

animals 


there 


noon domestic milks the cows and 
it three times a day 
she will » to the fields again wit] 


This care 
At four o’clock th: 
men will have a lunch in the field; some on 
will come and help the mother take it out 
They will have bread, 
* And wine ?” 


must be used, 


are no fen es, 


cheese, and salad 
I ask. 

“That is a matter of course. They drin 
wine at the but if they ai 
thirsty between, they take piquette. The 
do not drink water; they don’t like it, 
says Madame L. 


four meals; 


Harvest hands get meat once a day—a 
breakfast there is a bit of bacon in the soup, 
except on Friday—say something more thar 
a pound for so many men. Then there are 
bread and cheese at breakfast. The suppe1 
is at eight, and is soup, bread, and cheese 
again. (Madame _ L.’s 
“Dutch cheeses,” or 
Pennsylvania 


cheeses resemble 
little pats, made i 
from smearcase, or cottage 
After harvest is finished they will 
revel (rivolle). 


cheese. ) 


have the This is a suppei 


where madame the farmer will have a ham 


or shoulder boiled—for they call shoulders 
hams. Then they will have othe: 
meat; if there are so many men, perhaps 
there will be a couple of rabbits—rabbits 
stewed with wine; and there will be, more- 
over, bread and salad and wine at 
volle. 

The farm is planted in the following man- 
ner: in vines, about ten acres; in meadow 
there are twenty; in rye, twenty; in wheat, 
five; in potatoes, five; in oats, two and a 
half. Maize or Indian corn is also sown, but 
only to be fed green to cattle. It is cut at 
the height of about two and a half feet, when 
quite tender, and is given to the animals in 
their stables. 


some 


the ri 


Grass seeds are never sown 
in this district; but when a field has been 
cultivated and the harvest gathered, wheth- 
er of wheat, oats, or any thing else, then 
they do not fatigue the ground, even in the 
plain, the second year, but allow the natu- 
ral grasses to grow, and there animals graze, 
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der th 
and 


\ 


e care of a shepherd or shepherd 


generally of a dog 


thei 


Ss. shepherd’s 
at 


te] 


Ss shepherd adog 
his 
tf that 


s worth about half that 


erre ilue 


one 


undred francs; but mothe ls me 


it he 1 sum; that 


son puts that value on h becau 


he 


mn 


ves him; was worth it once, but 


rd dog is onl 
france a others five 


xed one 


here Ing twe 


[ have spoken of t 
the Lesn 

ells me that m vs ‘Trance 
r tilled. The 
if there is no stre 


Pe here 


nty 


acres 
meadow on 
art 
y endeay 

dl im, tl 
rit they wil 

pond, and thence conduct tl 

little ditches or canals. ou 
of the 


these ditehe 


ans ot 


can 
] 


ee me adows on the sic os ls crossed 


lengthwise by hese mead 


] 
iTel li 


are Yr 
inted foi 
One-third 
eal, 


1] 
I}y 
ay 


lanured, manure being 


better. 


vines, 


of manure upon the 


and 
the 


m the vines 
of June the 
lie adow di 
usually ngs of 
the in Ju and 
July, the other in Septe mber and October: 
but if not be 
pastured. | meadows 
never tilled. 


Gen 


el by watel 


eases to flow tches 


re are oTass 
taken from meadows, one ne 


well enough grown, 
id that these 
Pierre thinks that theirs 


has not been ploughed for three hundred 


it can 


have s 
ire 
years, and conjectures that some in France 
have not been broken up for a thousand. 
Vineyards I see laid le lands 


in 1de 
made to heave up in the centre, to shed the 


out Ww 


water. They are so happy here as not yet 
to have suffered from that destructive insect 
the phylloxera. <A plantation of vines in 
the plain, I am told, will last one hundred 
years, but 

twenty-five. 


about 
At the age of three years the 
vines must be staked, the stakes being gen- 
erally taken up at the end of autumn, and, 
if good enough, sharpened and 
The cut 
about a foot in height, and are manured 
once in two or three years, the 
vines being preferred, which give more fruit. 
I saw a little girl one evening with basket 
and shovel taking up manure from the road, 
which was supposed to be for the vines. The 
vines on the hills are supposed to be as prof- 


here on the hills only 


out in 


set 


the spring. vines are down to 


younger 


itable as those on the plains, but not so the 
grass and grain. At the age of seven years 
the vine is strong enough to sustain itself; 
but before the vines clasp around each other 
in the summer they must be tied. All the 
branches belonging to one vine are tied to- 
gether with wisps of straw. This is consid- 
ered to be women’s work, and, with hay- 
making, is, I believe, the only farm-work 
that women do in this part of France. 

The vines must be worked four times a 
year. The produce of wine here is about 
three hundred and fifty-two gallons to the 
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ld; 


twenty-five sous a 


worth, when newly fer- 


gallon, by 
s would come to four hundred 


rhe 


vintage is eighty franes. 


franes the acre. expense 


an acre in bear 
doll 


te be correct 


ld pay seventy-two irs 


gathe ved they 


of these bein; 


he grapes are 


$s, Some very 
ler- 


will 
Will 


days he \ will have 
naked 
This meth- 
‘T 

one, and of 
ne to help Me.” I 
that 
ed by 
tread- 
ats 


then several men 
jUuInp Into Vat Oo lth 


Ss probab 


em 
, as we read: 
ve troddei 
the ré 
that there er a season 
al 
are 
n the 


trodden 


ultoc 


not 


asphy xiated 


( 
} 
I 


oI 


fumes of the wine when they 


Ing he 
not full 


wine 


V are 
, the 
twenty- 
it 1 the 
d. x menu work 
of the Lesmontagi 


the grapes, especially w 
are 
at for 


Vn on, 


grapes 


still 


rema 


hours, whe 


four and 


are ur or tive 


press 


at press s; then 


the pressed grapes taken 


farmer’s family 


are to 


making 


ke piqt ‘ tte the 
Phen the distiller comes, and 
the 


wate! 


ve ral ( asks. 
the 


distills brane 


remainder of 


ly, ite li 


om pressed grapes 
General- 


b 


wl ke 


is sold 


the wine 


it 


ly as soon as possible, 
the but 
be changed in 
the will 
Wil Supper 


cause casks; 


that 


spring 
pring 


evaporates In 
left 
the 


} 
spol 


the 
fer 


on 


1S over must 
lees in bottom 


the At 
erapes are pressed there is 


, Ol 
ment, and 


the day tl 


1e@, 
iat the } 

There is another ham, but 
are needed, one rabbit 
there ] 


IS aLiW 


another rivolle. 
‘ewer men 


Then 


mutton 


is fe may 
suftice. 
of 


of mutton 


ays a good leg 


when the wine is drawn—a leg 
around it. And 
make a_ brioche, 
, and a pie. 

I have said that women do not work the 
These to- 
have neither tomatoes, cucumbers, nor mel- 
it is 
the labor of another man; 


with 
the 


large unsweetened cake 


pe tatoes 


sometimes women oO! 


gardens here. well- do farmers 
said that to have them would cost 
and I see that a 
I hear 
that cucumbers and tomatoes will grow here 
without glass, 


Having now 


Ons; 
large part of the garden is in vines. 


but not melons. 

cviven a little account of farm 
labors, I will endeavor, before closing, to tell 
of some of my walks and talks with Pierre. 
Our first walk is to the village, about a mile 
distant. Pierre has put on his neat dark 
blue linen his leather 
Going through the lanes, the short way, we 
many colored 
* those with shells, called escarqots— 
French eat. In the 
a basketful along the lanes, beneath 


blouse and shoes. 


see snails, and a few 


orange 
ot 
that th« 
gather 
tl 


those 
spring you can 


1e vineyards and among the vines, and 
under the cabbages; they love the cabbage 
But now it is July, and I save two. 
Growing along the stone walls that support 


he vineyards we find various wild flowers, 


much. 


t 
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Another day we follow the course of 


t\ ] * } 
pretty little river which comes tumbling 
but some of the | down its rocky bed to join the great river 


rhe people do not ap- | lsuggest to Pierre that the rivers of Franc: 


iette afterward | are unsung, and he does not give me an in 


em for th hick stance to the contrary. We meet on th 


road a government agent, whose business it 
{ 
st 


oO superintend the construction of a new 


road; but he is going away because the 
vorkmen are “making the wedding” th 
Monday afternoon—that is, they are drin] 


yr wine. 
Pierre tells me that almost 


10 work by hand in France e, although } 
on Saturday, work until Sunday noon. The 
are at liberty to stop before, but very few 
do. On Sunday afternoon they begin t 
drink, and keep it up until Monday evening 
rhis is called, i 1 je st, keeping Holy Monday 
But on this same walk we found other pel 

i the village res- | sons who were not keeping Holy Monday. 

g, and we step in notl day Pierre accompanies me 

ng a turn in 


illage schools. “The public are nota 
1otice the full | lowed to visit the public schools of France, 
Chestnuts | bi ve obtain admission he re. The boys 
fields, | school is supported by the commune, which 
for the | pays four Little Brothers of Mary,” or Marist 

h) | monks, about five hundred dollars a year 

keep it. It is open ten months, and the Lit- 
issorted chestnuts about sey tle Brothers are not like to indulge to ex 


friends here says | cessin eating and drinking. However, the 


chestnut-time, for have the use of the house as a residence, 
coming to a close. | lodging, I suppose, in the third story. En 
madame is gov us ‘ring the yard, we see through a basement 
me. They are not so} window the Little Brother who “ makes the 
these are tough: sup | kitchen,” or cooks for the four. On the 
next time. next floor we find the principal, and Pierre 
object of our} tells him respectfully about this being an 

» can see anum-| American lady, and, after some parley, wi 

ge town of R—— | are allowed to enter. The Brother wears a 


Loire We come to a greasy skull cap, a long robe of black cloth, 
where the ground is; by no means new, and an image on a string 
asks - 


see quantities of | around his neck. He is not a little brothei 
purple fox-glove | in person; he is rather jolly-looking 


g, witha 

Before climb- | round, reddish face, and he smells of snuff. 

party vho had | He does not invite us to sit down I see 

y the | that there are not enough chairs. He hears 

that I am a Philadelphian, and turns to the 

limbed to some height, we hear | map of the world, but seems to have a difii- 

Pierre says that it is : culty in locating me, and I point it out. He 

ve find near the top, where | asks the boys what ocean 
] 


ies between, and 


i 
several cows and calves and | they answer. I remark that I see intelli- 


ats. She has her knitting, | gent eyes here, and I understand him to an- 

rprised to see how t dy she is. | swer thus: “Why not? They are French.” 
persuade her to sing for me, but | Pierre tells me afterward that the Brothe1 

und they pick low huckleber- | did not understand what I said about my 

ind kindly supply me withsome. They | native city, for he is well taught. Iam not 
l ind less sweet than ours. We | shown any further exercises, nor asked to put 
ibout the dancing on Sunday, | any questions; and-then we go into the next 

that it would be no use for | room, where there is another Brother, with 

lk to them about not dan-| another worn robe and another image. He 

for they would not mind | is younger, and more shamefaced at receiv- 

incline to think that the Cath-|ing me. Am I the first woman to visit their 

least severe religion. When we|school? There is the same want of chairs; 

home, supper is ready, and I find myself | and we go down to the third class, in the 
very happy among these people. basement, presiding Brother telling us by 
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the way how crowded they e in 
} 


ney have o 


the 
} 


ter, when t und ¢ 


yupils. In this lowest cla 


srother 
head teacher has a 


t 
| 
| shametaces 


more 


and 
Solk 


about 


1k from the 


ie three vows! 
1 
gave eight 


} 
tl 
thousan 


school, on condition 


} Broth 
these /rothe 


We 


Joseph keep 
tains admission 
,restaurant. Fo1 
ters get five franc 
he 
o; and i 
last they 
nothing. 
embroidery 


second, three 


i] and religious instruction, a I —— 


m invited to put question isk what 
ire three-fou 
uggests 
er a little questioning they 
answer. I 


ask what ocean I 


ixteen Corie 


ths of s pupil 


five ; perhaps seven: but 
give the right 
hence |] 


Silence 


ul 
tel I W 
crossed. 
*Aret 
turn to a map of the world 
Anothe1 
I could come | 


and the answ 


1 delicate voice Says, 


Says, 


Indian oceans; 

Madame 
to give me a des¢ ription of the 1 ing ot 
her When a 


vequainted 


Li smontagnes W 


daughter. here 


young 


} + } 
wishes to become young 


woman, he mentions it to some friend of the 
family, who applies to the parents for leave 
to introduce him. If ind 
the afterward con¢ he is 


not tell him 


his is granted, 
lude that 
»> come 


to 


parents 
not t any 
de 
pal 


mes 


t} 


man ¢ 


young 
g lady m tne 
first interest tl the 
whether it is a respectable one, 


irriage, 
emselves in fam- 
and in 
e young man himself, whether he 
well-behaved. , 
never left together 


; 
en 
ni 


sage, 
or ie young 


¥ 

without pal 
8 being present, even 
talk of thei 


At last the parents of 


Is a 
being married. 

he tv 
ple will meet to plan the marriage, this par- 
lement being held at the house of the young 
woman, where, after having had a 


peo- 
mt 


go rd 


one time ten it | found 


ARMERS. 


and 
ver, about 
that the 
young yr ched to each 
other for the parents to contin thei 
hibitior nd t e allowed to marr 
And I n if \ , When tl 
young paren 


the for 


people ta 
rete 


mer will mak » them ft { respectful 


summons thout 
the pare! 
pen in th 
four ve 


Madame 


part, 


oI 


the 
ents 
the 
that l ! 
furnish an leet by] loth 
; also 

nd flax sal! 


ed. “two dozen 


young 
home, 


vdded 


lm 


should 


vo dozen 
napkins 
with a 


and a 


furnished armoire 
night tal man’s par 
é und = he 
he ' ire. The 


ll match 


ents gave 
bought t 
young 
ed, 

» merchant of sa uving tl hoes 
wood of his 


peo 
1} 


wma besides. 


} 


oth are indust ‘ is, 
1eSE Ss 
from the 
th In; and 
them.” 
is that 


own, he 

twice a 
The only 
the mayo ffice, and ther d 

, tells 


mayor 
every mmu lat L. me 
1 st any thing, 
1 


s them, and 


joint of 


ond 


+ 


maryrl 
me none 
t 


sing it.) 


opp 
rt a =) 

Madame L. tells me that there were about 

] lest laughter’s wedding, and 


eight sat herd 
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made pies. They give splendid entertain- 
ments here at weddings. There was a piece 

of wine drunk [about forty-four gallons 


We also had Champagne and Bordeaux, but 
here was not much used, and we had other 
liquors, but nobody got drunk That | 
madame, ] believe. ‘| here 

{ = 


t make weddings, on accou 


amount of food was necess ry 
the guests staying to thre: 
two musicians were paid by 
ung men guests. Dancing was kept 
ntil about three in the morning, when the 
oug ‘ ttl est wherevel 
to the barn; 


ed women went 


bed; and idame L. got two hours’ res 
She added: “On Wednesday we had tl 


breakfast, and then all went away about 
tel ie 
A Parisian gentleman desired me to visit 
also the north of France, where he said tha 
farming is different. My visit to the north 


may torm the subject for another article. 


ity Chair. 


Valentine’s Manuals, and Miss Booth’s and Mi 
Stone’s histories of the city; and Mrs. Lamb in 
her 


( 


larger work will doubtless gather and pri 
itor | serve much of the floating tradition and reminis 
square was | cence of old New York. Chief Justice Daly, in 
But aj} a memorial discourse upon a familiar New York 
igure, tl li General Charles W. Sandford, de 
ivered before the Historical Society, gives som« 
pleasant sketches of the New York of forty 
ind fifty years ago, of days and men and militia 
which Halleck sang in his lively verse. The mi 
tia of that time was exceedingly independent, 
and the Judge says that in his boyhood it was 
ot unusual to see privates who could not o1 
would not bring a musket attending the parade 
with a cane, and sometimes the handle of a broom, 
for attendance, at least, was compulsory. 

When the Erie Canal was opened, General 
of Cherry | Sandford foresaw the destiny of the city, and that 
d Franklin | the marshy region about Canal Street would be 

respect en- | reclaimed for building. Lispenard meadows— 
ary and Phil he name still surviving in the street—stretched, 
Benjamin | a great swamp, from what is now Worth Street 

to Spring Street. A canal drained the waters of 

he Collect, a pond on the low land east of Broad 

and north of Worth Street, to the Hudson, 

’ when the Colleet was filled up and the Lis 

The names of the penard meadows drained, the bed of the canal 
, but let stern- | was made the present Canal Street. General 

rhe two | Sandford built the first store upon Canal Street, 

velong to} and put up blocks, and chiefly the Lafayette Am 
phitheatre or Circus, in Laurens Street. Subse- 

quently he was one of the real-estate pioneers in 

i very attractive quarter, a street running from 
roadway to the Bowery, and called, from a fash 
ionable London thoroughfare, Bond Street. That 
the faney for decorating our cities with such 


| 
i 





EDITOR'S 


fifty ye 
was wand gr | 
ited me in seeing hing 
except Mrs. Siddons, Madan 
Pete 
» show him w 

} . 


, and St 


por irs 

. used to pace the 
a new 

vith singular in writer 


a born Né 


alked there “ 


vccul 
w Yorker, sa 
fell upon his ear 


icy 
s that 
the 


iat ocean which is the 


symbol of 


} 
Lal 


Hudso1 


ywer.”” But even Jonathan Edwards could 

have heard upon tl 
var of the Tl 
f the John Street Methodist Chapel v 
field preached. General Oglethor | 
unthropic way to Georgia, lived in Stone Street 
nd General Wolfe for a time had his head qual 
ers at the corner of Broadway, looking upon the 
Battery. The pleasant 
iuguration of Washington at the ol 
Wall 
tands, 
vinding avenue of Broad 
a strong side light upon the origin of 
of our square, even if the resolution of the Alder 
men had not be 
probably named from Dr. Franklin 
his inauguration Washington held 

vee, but “I forget whether it was held 
fine old house at the head of Pearl Street, occu 
pied by the late Franklin Bank, or the other 
cious mansion in Broadway, now Bunker's Hotel.” 

The writer cel famous peopl 
who lived for a longer or shorter in New 
Yo k, and some wholly domestic he roes, like the 
Hewletts, dancing ms "Ss 

and contemporaries of the succ¢ 


res of the 


ocean ere a little 


was 


gossip describes the in 
d City Hall in 
Street, where the Treasury buildin 


ff now 
wide 


and 


—with 


“commanding a view of the 
Street ;” and 


name 
—that after 


an afternoon 


brates a host of 


time 


Ve strises, 


n discovered, for the bank was 


for four generations, 


EASY CHAIR 


that 


Cong 


formal Du 
ot There, too, sat 


Chancellor ston, so deaf that it was hard to 


talk with im, t ) l wit and eloquence 


forgotter 


Ss was 


Yasy Chait becoming the gossy 
mass it 

vy Yorkers, and know nothing of Charl 

Hill, or the 


hames 


remembers 


iLmous 


issociation 


h 

was 
ir heroie perio 

i Boston It has 
those of Paul Revere and the march to 
rd, 1 sh 
ks, no lurid 
But it ; 
strange! took to it kindly 
i its characters, and of 


no 


ps with Sam 
of 


tro 


) tea 
spectac le 


was always me 
and the 


its 
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field of privat 
tant duel in 


ana t 


n Congr« 


’s office When 
1at he had once 
that his oppo 


challenge, 


any proposal 


and wrote 


h i T 
said, he nothing abo 


ung a ut it 
i] 


sluence 


the oppor 
PI 


t. The first 


ent who had appeal 
editor 


of the Post, however, 
n Coleman, was principal in a v 
He and a Mr. Thom 
passed and was 
itants f it in Le 


ul ry tragic 
son quarrelled, and 
rccepted, The con 
ve Lane Twenty-first 
reet, and Thompson fell He brought to 
3 sister’s house in town mortally wounded. The 
was rung, he was laid he door, and the 
came out to fir i ] 


ing 


1 
allen ge 


now 


was 


to death 


wonist, nor th 
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( was 


ization 
nore pleasantly marks 
than the disappearat 
this form of ; 
of what i | “cood society,” f t, and 
from t ( versation of gen I | story of a ¢ 

King Harold 

showed t h i tradition may be | chronicle, set 
carefu ui ruthful telling, and | the existence of Tell; and Kop 
» worth while to show | | by preci histo citations 


William Tell 


p, in 
how 
on, and 


} 
marveilou 


t chroniclers, 
, copies in his 
rative of Justinget i s the tyranny 
burg insurrect 
Alpine 


ranny, Justir 


The 


/ 


mself was to be put to death nh pro he tenth 
is to descri he adventure of the storm upor | way, converted E i 4 young pa 
I V iped ashore f 1} ing wit! n arrow ss-man ft 
ie boat ar } v rd l h nd *s ney he saga of Hen 
ross-bow. Another ch te r with his arrow 
in, whose work was publ 1 at Basle i 
lls in detail the ston the apple and of 
rnor’s treachery He also describes the 
ipon the lake, but Tell shoots the governor in : 
ush as the governor passes to his castle. Othe 
chroniclers repeat the rend in various forms 
M. Delepierre, a Belgian scholar, to whom we 
ire indebted for these facts, holds that there ar« 
evidently four different views » tradition. | ond sh 1} ier ce | irt. and the tl 
First, that which asserts the authenticity of the | that wh I ” The king force 
ld Uri legend; the second admits the existence t 1 last Toko shot th 
of Tell, the homage to the | | ke age, | kis witl ) ( An Icelandic saga of 
ind the shooting of Gesler, e) he apple; | the rteentl ntury tells of King Nidtng, who 
the third concedes the existences 
named Tell, but nothing more ; 


s archer Egil to shoot a1 

Egil took two arrows, 
jects the whole story The tw irliest id w one st < the apple Nidung asked 
Swiss chronicles that mention it are those of Russ » had taken two arrows. “TI will 
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ure oO 

vs decus et decorum est 
THE volume of 

man which the Easy Chai 


mer as in 


irah Helen W 

1 last s 
preparation is now na neat 
ittractive volume. It was her last wish that 
should be done; and the only quarrel that t 
ithor will have with it i 


hit 1s that 


vho knew th 

ortrait will give to those who 
i very inadequate idea of the 
feminine 
the 


did not know h 
rare delicacy a 
charm that characterized her, and wl 

verses themselves aré very 


Intense feeling, a spiritual 
i for Cloudeslee 


sure to suger 
glow, a singular « 
ES ee: gance and sense of fitness and symmetry, will 
in a ve A A shoste. press every reader of this book 
iny a weepinge 


It has not, i 
deed, the touch of a commanding renius, but 
is throughout exquisitely womanly and practic 


nae might se with great freedom and fullness and richness 


he kin expression—an emotion that sweeps the read 


od florffbidd,’ then said : a 
that thou sholdest shoote along. There is nothing exe 


grotesq 


refined at 


in expression, nothing which is not 

he story of Willia Tell } j ected. 
iition ! Lite i eS and There is a deep and pervading pathos in the 
s, Modern sg us t ill, a melancholy murmur of music, like the sow 


inwardly melodious and unaffe 


n con on 


a. This is not strange to those who kne 
owne n i it e writer, and who knew also the sorrows of | 
kind of historical » extreme sensitiveness of her nature 


1 
the essential sadness of her t 
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excellence of a high order, | soning, and makes it clear and intelligible in word 


, entertaining, and unmistaka- | fit, few, and easily comprehended, by means of an 
» interesting besides as distinct- | analysis that is singularly searching and subtile, 
he germs of her matured powers | while it is characterized by great simplicity. 
of narrative fiction | <A field in the realm of classical fable, lege 
nth volume of Dr. Schaff’s edition of | mythology, history, and romance hitherto clos 
amentary,*' the last but one com} plet to the majority of readers is opened to them 
restament, is devoted to Isaiah. The the Stories from Virgil,* by Rev. Alfred J. Chur 
is from the German of Dr. Naegel just published in “ Harper's Half-hour 
was originally undertaken by Dr. Lov side from the entertainment to be derived f 
chany, Pennsylvania, and his colle 1¢ | these stories, they will make clear to non-class 
Jacobus. After the death of the latter, |al readers the numerous allusions based w 
extended only to the first few chap- | them which are to be found in much of our polit 
Moore, of New Brighton, Pennsylvania, | literature. The elegant simplicit y and succinct 
ited with Dr. Lowrie. His contribution | ness of their style also make them excellent 


rk comprises Cl lapters § 


1-80, and 60-66, | els for imitation —Of immediate practical va 
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metrical arrangement of the text ios dupon}a part of Rev. M. Creighton’s useful series 
commentary of Bishop Lowth an » Annota- | “ Epochs of English History,” in which the his 
‘ph Bible of the London Relig soni inet tory of modern England is traced in connected 
i 1e usual textual and grammat- | outline, by Oscar Browning, M.A., from 1820 t 


and critical, doctrinal, ethical, and | 1874, furnishing an intelligent synoptical view of 


the remainder was execut¢ 


es and comments which belong t ull the leading foreign and domestie events of that 
holarly work, there is a com- | critical dead lin English annals.—Modern fictior 
ion, in which a large amount | is agreeably represented in another of this 
crouped, on the contempo- | by Ma: ury ( ‘ecil Hav’s A Dark Inheritance®—a ta 
prophet, on his person and} of love and vicissitude told with her accustomed 
the literary character and | grace and spirit. 
| ok, on its authen Although the publications bearing upon cerar 
literature relating | ies would already form a library formidable in 
its dimensions and respectable in quality, they 
Dr. Charles Hodge | growing taste for the art. One of the most pra 
with the title | tical of their number is a Treatise on China Pa 
Church Polity Reviewing the | ing and Decorative Art,” by Professor Piton, of 
sive General Assemblies, they give | the National Art Training School at Philadelphi 
ree dings, and discuss the | The first division of this little manual is app 
| cal principles involved. | priated to an exposition of the theoretical portion 
issions cover a wide range, embodying | of the art, and comprises a consideration of tl 


r of articles originally contributed to the | constantly on the increase, in response to th 
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iaterialists and theologians till the propor- | in detail as to the best methods of firing and bak 
s, and functions of conscience have | ing, the application of gold, and for the correct 
«duced to a vanishing point, will be relieved | representation of armorial bearings on tiles « 
ing that it is a sober, substantive reality, | porcelain. The second division is devoted strict 
a myth. They will be assisted to this | ly to the introduction of the amateur to the pra 
y conclusion by a familiar analysis and | tice of the art, in a series of eight exercises, tl 
ition of the nature, origin, structure, | text being assisted by as many folio plates ot! 
ion, meaning, alliances, operations, and | models contained in an accompanying album 
conscience, contained in ten Monday |and covering the following styles: Minton 
ning lectures delivered by Mr. Joseph Cook in | (faience), illustrated by examples of Persian 
ston during the autumn of 1877, and now pub- | Rhodian decoration; Minton tiles, being deco 
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ires Mr. Cook departs from the usual method | decoration, after designs by Owen Jones; jar 
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all the masters of eloquence in ancient 
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As we write, the department of chil 
s rosy with holiday cheer. Foremost among them 
comes that immortal classic of the nursery, Joth- | 
* Goose's Melodies (Houghton, Osgood, and Co.), 
ch has beguiled the tears, soothed the slum- | 
quickened the fancy, and brightened the joys 
f childhood for many generations. Resplendent 
in green and gold, brimful of the familiar old dit- | 
s, adorned with quaint full-page illustrations in | 
color, it is a volume to win a child’s heart.—Anoth- 
er attractive volume for children is Mr. ALpRICcH’S 
spirited translation of Bedollierre’s gleesome story 
of Mother Miche l and her Cat ( Houghton, ( sgood, 
ind Co.), illustrated by a variety of ingeniously | 
grotesque silhouettes, the whole brimming over | 
with fun and frolic.—The musical tastes of the 
little folk and the pleasure of the entire house- | 
hold are ministered to by a number of songs by | 
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lren’s books 
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interest with 
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hemselves, which he entitles /ke Partington l 
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the new 
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f seven, were 


Pitchers (Lee and Shepard), is bright and simple 
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lated 


style, 


sed with incidents caleu- 
to amuse very young children, and to make 


and intersper 


t wholesome impression upon them.—In a graver 
in, and suited to children of a larger growth, is 
Angelo, the Cireus Boy (J.B. 


the tests of | Lippincott and Co.). Though its tendency is to 
| make the y yung reader thoughtful, it is not a book 
he positions advanced | of the insipid goody-good kind, but wisely recog- 
nizes and in 
old Adam that is always present i 
that 


safe 


a harmless way fraternizes with the 


n boy nature, 
better help to switch it off on th 


right Lest 


it may the 


track of thinking and doing 


young readers should experience a surfeit of story 
telling fiction, a more solid entertainment may 


found for them in Miss K1rkKLanp’s comprehensive 
M‘Clurg, and Co.), in which the authentic history 
of that great nation is cleverly outlined from the 
earliest period until the establishment of the Third 
Republic in 1870.—It is not to be surmis¢ d, how- 
ever, that entertainment for children must be 
dry, hard, or repulsive to their taste in order to 
be solid and not tending to satiety. The wise 
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| mean is to see to it that while their food is solid, 


wholesome, and nutritious, it shall also be tooth- 
some and relishing. Few caterers for the youn 
have exhibited a sounder discretion in this respec 
than the author of 7’e Bodleys on Wheels (Hough- 
ton, Osgood, and Co.). In this genial volume the 
eye and the mind are simultaneously instructed 
and delighted—the former by the excellent and 
abundant illustrations that are set before it, and 
the latter by the copious store of information 
which it dispenses in the fields of legend, tradi- 
tion, history, travel, and adventure, and by its in- 
teresting descriptions of useful callings and in- 
dustries, all of which it binds together in a nar- 
rative that is redolent of the social atmosphere 


r 
t 


| of home,and that sparkles with poetry, humor, 


| and innocent gayety. 
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, for the present at We st, and, using the same te lescope and the san 
is not only to | test objects, he will be able to intelligently a 
th its bris} ‘ness, | systematically compare the various stations ¥ 
As a hypothesis ed in respect to their pure ly astronomical con 
lax (p) Of a star of mth | tor 
on s is assumed to The longitude expedition under Lieutena 
x Mn), in which | Commander F. M. Green, U.S.N., has returned to 
motion of zth magnitude | the United States. He has determined the long 
listance of such stars j tudes (by telegraph) which are numbered in t 
itness alone. When | following list of stations: 
in parallax of a first} 1. Lisbon—Madeira. 
data in the case are the ob 2. Madeira—St. Vincent. 
proper motio: f sixt 3. St. Vincent—Pernambuco. 
ill a number of cases the a, Pernambuco—Port Spain, Trinidad 
rably, according | 6. Pernambueco—Rio de Janeiro. 
the data given by} (aand 6 could not be done on account of t 
ing these i f- breaking of the cables.) 
ilting varies be | 1. Rio—Monte-\ ideo. 
itting a Centauri,| 5. Monte-Video—Buenos Ayres. 


unusually large ce. Buenos Ayres—Cordoba. 
ie result for P is 0.086 : Ol | d. Cordoba—Santiago de Chile. 
magnitude stars, ? is 0.083’’.| (e and d have been done by Dr. Gould.) 
ing proper motions greater than South America is thus connected telegraphii 
P is 0.084". Dr. Gyldén is in- | ly with Europe—an important work. The nes 
consider the result 0.08" to be near] step is to connect Panama with Santiago, and 
and to consider the formula above as | thus practically to join South America with Was 
the true relation be- | ington. 
| Among the noteworthy publications called forth 
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»y the recent Solar eclipse are two in the Nove 


remarked that the re 
*s research on this point ber (1878) number of the Princeton Revic 
0.026, There is a substantial | Professor Neweomb and Professor C. A. Young 
nt in the two results, which is a confirma- | The first deals with the present state of our act 
ldén’s formula. ual knowledge of the sun, and the second gives 
comet was discovered by Mr. J. Teb-| a very full account of the special work done at 
indsor, New South Wales, August 3, | the 1878 eclipse. 
a 44-inch refractor. It was pretty} The Greenwich Observatory has been engag 
2’ in diameter. | for some years in the determination of the mo 
iults of the photogra hie determination | tions of stars in the line of sight, spectroscopie 
ir parallax from British transit of Ve-| ally. In the Jlonthly Notices R.A. S. for 1878 
blished. The conclusion | Vol. 38, No. 9, Mr. Christie has given his results 
1an er whose charge | for fifty-one stars in detail and in tabular form 
ere made, is that “the discord- | The table gives the name of each star, its veloc 
nagnitude as to forbid the em- | ty of recession (+) or approach (—) in miles ac 
determination | cording to Dr. Huggins and to the measures mad 
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ision of the American Com | spectroscope (L.) and a half-prism Spectroscope 
pho ographi diameter of the} (IL.). The principal results are shown in the fol 
relied on when accuracy is re- | lowing table: 
‘he photogr iphs were twice measured, 
ulting paral aa bs 
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Professor 8. P. Langley, director of the Alle-|| Pollux.-.... 
any Obsé rvatory, has just started on a voyage || Arcturus 
commissioned by the United|| a Cygni............ 
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to Europe, being 
States Coast Survey to make observations to serve 
as a standard of comparison in determining th In Physics, an article has appeared in Natur 
juisites for astronomical stations in our own | upon the science of easy-chairs, in which the phys 
ritory. The inquiry will have particular ref- | iology of fatigue and of the positions facilitating 
nee to the effects of different elevations and | subsequent rest are discussed at some length. 
atmospheric conditions upon the fitness of various | The cause of fatigue being the accumulation with 
localities for the practical work of astronomy. | in the muscle of the waste products which result 
Professor Langley goes direct to Paris, and thence | from the oxidation which develops its force, these 
to Italy. The trip will include an ascent of Mount |} products must be removed in order to rest the 
att takes with hin ich Clark tele-| muscle. This removal is effected partially by th 





but also by the muscular fasci: 
like a pumping apparatus, forcing the waste 
lucts into the lymphatics, and so int »the ren- | 
ral circulation. The article concludes, therefore, | 
* an easy-chair to be pe rfect it 
to provide for complete relaxation « 
scles, for flexion and consequent laxity o 
t it also for the easy return of blood and 
merely by the posture of the limbs 


by equable support and pressure 


ougtl 


rface of the limbs as possi 


a sl 
is interesting consequently to notice how 
nents are all fulfilled by the chair 
» of a straggling W, which the langu 
nt upon a relaxing climate 
es of India to make, and whi 
he civilized world. 


1as applied 

instruments of this so In place 
capillary tube which the latter used 
is barometer, and through which the | 
lled, Kraewitsch makes the top of his 
eter tube end phon manometer, 
» be If air remain in the ba 

et chamber, the tube is suitably inclined, 
1 the mercury rises and drives the air through 


e capillary recurved tube into the closed limb 


rt 
rt. 


in a small si 


ing capillary. 


mereury which remains 


in the capi 
the 


llary tube 


ts like a valve, and prevents return of th 


into the barometer. 
Bichat has proposed a si ind easily con- 
tructed apparatus for meas 


» velocity of sound, as a lect > expe 
if sheet-tin ten meters long i 


orm of a lt 


3 mad 
, With its ends near each other. 
retched a rubl 


is closed 


is st ver membrane, and the 
by a cork through which passes a 
iss tube, by which this end may be connected 
ubber tube with one of Marey’s 
Near the 


which by means of a similar 


rh at man- 


former end is an 


1etrie capsules. 
opening in the tube, 
is connected with a second Marey’s | 
These capsules are placed in front of } 
sened cylinder so that the styles upon the | 


cork and tube 


ls of their levers shall trace lines upon tl 
By the side 
rs is placed a tuning-fork gi 
vibrations per second, which record 
upon the cylinder, The experiment is made 
A slight blow is given by the | 


er when it is turned. of tl 
ing ¢ 


s its trace 


the following way: 
hand upon the membrane, the cylinder being turn 
the same time. The styles of the two ca 
sules register the moment of starting and arriving | 
of the impulse, and that of the fork gives the in- 
terval of time between them. With a ten-meter 
tube this time is that of three vibrations of the 
fork, or three-hundredths of a Hence 
the veloc ity of sound is 333.3 meters per second. 
With two similar tubes the velocities in two dif- | 
Terent 
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lat 
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second. 


air 
5 may be compared. 

Allu 
gcrometer 


but 


gases, such as 


and hydrogen, for ex- 
ird has described a new condensing hy- | 
similar in principle to that of Regnault, | 
having two points of difference which the 

author consi manifest These 
neth. are, Ist, the portion of the hygrometer on which 
with the deposited dew is observed is a plane surface | 
result of polished silver or gilded brass; 2d, this plane | 
these surface is surrounded by a similar surface of pol- | 
st the ished silver or gilded brass, which is nowhere in 
by th contact with it, and 
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180 9600 ea mini 


irom 
I and the 


it obtai 


light, 
Engineering gives some facts with reference to 
the Jablochkoff candle. The of sixteen 
Jablochkoff car is Exl is 
iven about $2 10 per The light from 


candles is estims l by the company 


ibition 
g as 
tl 


as equal to 1600 ¢ 


lese sixteen 
2 cubic 


is jets, each burning 
: i Since 


feet 
public about $1 
-half this, it is « 


feet per hour, or 
in Paris 
the city one 
the f the 
amount of light as the 
for $2 10 per hour, 
lic and half this to the city. 


ras is 0 


6000 eubie ll 


as the 


cosis 70, and 
ilate that 
ired to give the same 


} 
ap 


asy to calet 


+ f +} 


cost of t gas I 


a 

Jablochkoff candles gave 
would be $10 25 to the pub- 
In London, where 
75 cents, the cost per hour would b 
*4 50 for this an f li 


} 
unt rht 
nount OF li 


ont. 
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aid of the additional 
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Anelo-sA 
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nh 


f new elements 
was announced 
ing been discov- 
from North Caro 
frum, and has classed 
The second was an 
Delafontaine. It al 
i lished 


s concen 


tine very 
ilippinm, and 
i id ’ 
90 to 95. The 
ctober—on the 22 
1 was obtained from the 
rhe 
recalls at once yttrium and ¢ 


Its atomic 


hame 


given to it 1 
uy { 

its Dy 
fourth wi 


Del 


op we 
nounced on the 
ntail 


ifo 
spectroscope 
from decipic aeceiving 

ht of abou 


, philippia, decipia, di 
He rejects thi osand 


to be id 


um of Smith, 
tical with terbia 
1 the estimatior 


1d with quit 


s mosandria 


> mercury 
is place 1 in 
zine pole of 
A piece of plati 
| , being placed in 
n witl urous 
t first precipit ited, 
until the end of it is 
verted into metal. separated 

» solution, washed, dried, and weighed. 
| noticed the « fact that 
in hydrochloric acid, ex 
e surface of the 
he explains by supposing that the 


gradually 
at com- 
ii 
inh has irious 


is dissolved ic 
often take place on th 
These 
ts evolution throws up small portions of 


zine 


and that 


lered porous by the action of the acid, 
these finely divided particle 
air act 


be’ 
slosion, 


s coming in 
contact with 


iuse the ex] 


13] 
ike spong 


I y platinum, 


Chain Bridge. 


List has succeeded in forming a series of com- | 


pounds analogous to magnetic oxide of iron, but 


in which the ferrous oxide is replace 
at 
lo 


nicke 
aration was effected in the wet way 
I all magnetic. 


pounds we Ig 


Glads and Tribe have been led 


| 


to compare | many of its 


» reducing action of the occluded hydrogen jn 
alladium and platinum with that of the copper- 
inc couple. Copper-hydrogen and carbon-hydro 
gen were also tried. They conclude that the a 
tivity of the so-called nascent hydrogen is due t 
its being occluded by the metal in 
which it is set free i 


thus exerted. 


contact 


n all cases where it 


Wi 
S power 
Anthropology.—Quite an absorbing inter 
was awakened in tracing the source of : igi 
stone implements by the work of Dr. Fi 
jadeite, which appeared a year or two since 
Fischer became convinced by his researches t] 
American archeologists would do well 


t 
the 


to secur 
our great 


veys in locating quarries of obsidian, j 


co-operation of government su 


stone, soap-stone, mica, and other mini 
sought after by the ancient aborgin 
answer to this request, Mr. W. H. Holmes, the « 
tinguished artist of the Hayden Survey, sends 


y thy 


| the following note: 


“The most extensive dé 
known in this country wet 
the Ye Park. Arrow points and flakes 
of obsidian had previously been collected in the 
various valleys about t 

Snake 


ink \ 
unKnDOWN, 


posits of obsidiar 


1 vet 
found last summer in 


llowstone 


he sources of the Missouri 
rivers, but the source of supply was 
Near the head of the middle fork of 
in the northweste1 


this 


Gardin r’s Rive t, 


n part of tl 
Park, deposits of rock nearly 600 feet in 
and of unknown horizontal extent 

found. In making examinations the 
strata at this point I noticed the oecurrence of 
numbers of flakes of obsidian. These are 
most plentiful along an old Indian trail, and afte1 


thickness 


of 
rreat 


. careful search nearly a dozen more or less pei 
fect implem« nts Among these 
was a beautiful leaf-shaped specimen 38 inches 
wide and 


were obtained. 


4 inches long, also a 
midal object that 

base of the last named is 24 inches in di s 
and is nearly circular. Its length is 1% inches, 
and the flaked surfaces extend from the base to 
the irregular apex. These implements show little 
or no evidence of having been used. There were 
ilso a number of rude and apparently unfinished 


4 


conical or pyra- 


rhe 


ameter 


is probably a seraper. 


implements, as well as fragments. The quanti 
of flaked fragments indicate that a ; 
deal of the implement-making material has been 
procured here by the savage tribes. Mining was 
quite unnecessary, as inexhaustible supplies of the 
finest obsidian lie in fragments on the surface.” 
Mr. George Shoemaker, of Georgetown, D.C., 
has discovered a fine aboriginal soap-stone quarry 
on the Virginia side of the Potomac, near the 
This is the third quarry of this 
kind which has come to light near Washington. 
So much attention has been given to Colonel 
Mallery’s Nashville paper on the alleged decrease 
of population among the North American Indi- 
ans that we are likely to have a recurrence of the 
“three black erows.”’ The latest publications, in 
their zeal to do the colonel justice, are in danger 
of doing him harm: by making him say that there 
never has been any diminution in our Indians. 
To show what he really did say, we quote the 


+s 


1 by magne- | closing paragraph of the paper read before the 
, calcium, barium, manganous, cuprous, | American Association in 1877: “ The conclusions 
us, and lead oxides respectivi ly. The prep- | 


submitted are that the native population of the 


, and the com- | territory occupied by the United States at its dis- 


covery has been wildly overestimated ; that while 
component bodies have diminishe 

















been destroyed by oppression and violence, 


loss has been in large part compensated by 


} 


n among others; that the ‘ blight’ and ‘ with 
‘or fere nature theory, is } 


false: and that though some temporary retrogra 





on must always be expected among individual 





of their transition from sa 


1 habits, vet 








ry and barbarism to more civill 








the number of our Indians is on the increase 
vill naturally so continue, unless repress 
eauses not attributable to civilization, but to 
| misgovernment, until their bsorp 
to mdrous amalgam of all earth’s 
] lestiny of this « trv n 3 
— V el ect ? 
We fre juently he ul upon the an 
i es of 2 ica, Sl this: “* What 





nit me 
i y some 


these monuments 





isibility of accomplishi: his if we turn to 
Denmark, where a scheme for the conservation 
{ antl juities and national monuments has been 
operation for many years. The Danish law of 

7 clain s for the ¢ 
tom had established, all treasures or deposits of 
] ] 


ilver, and pr cious objects 





rown, What immemorial cus 
: ; and the finde 
is bound on certain penalties to har 
rr he had discover 


s many things were secretly consign 


the treasury whatev 


melting-pot under this old régime, in 1 


uice was passed which, while it « 
crown as before all dane 





(property of the 








lead), allowed him full pay for the meta 
small honorarium for his trouble. The 
rati iys accrues to the finder, ex 





r of the soil has it his own exp ! 
purpose of finding tr 
n 1807 the Danish government estab! 


vations for the 


mission for the preservation of an 
This commission was replaced in 1849 by a com 


e of two directors. In 1866 the 





th those of the historic and ethnographic col 
lections, were united in one, under the direction 
of one man, Professor Worsaae. The law, to ae 
complish any good in our country, shot 
carefully framed, so as to appeal to the sense of 
propriety of those whose property it sought to 
control. The reckless destruction of remains and 
the wholesale s ent of relics abroad are cet 
tainly things greatly to be deprecated. 
On the 16th of August the Congrés Interna- 
onal des Sciences Anthropologiques was opened 
in Paris mm connection with the International Ex- 
position. Dr. Paul Broea in his open 
called attention to the rapidity with whi 











¢ address 








anthro- 





pology had passed among the exact sciences: 
‘Ce qui fait la force de cette sci 


e, Ce qui lui 





permis de passer rapidement de lenfance a la 





maturité, cest Vemploi des méthodes rigoureuses 


d’observation.” Dr. Thulie, president of the Mu- 
nicipal Council of Paris, made a report upon an 
thropological societies and anthropological instrue- 
tion. Dr. Paul Topinard, professor in the School 
of Anthropology, made a report on anatomical, 
biological, and pathological anthropology. M. 
Girard de Rialle made a report upon the ethnol- 
ogy of Europe, Western Asia, and America. Dr. 
Bordier reported upon the ethnology of Eastern 
Asia, Africa, and Oceanica; Professor G. de Mor- 
tillet reported upon palzo-ethnology, especially 
with reference to geological time; M. Emile Car- 
tailhac upon the neolithic period ; and M. E. Chan- 
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ition has ha 
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equatorial re ms 
u | present 1 
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gress developn 
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I ot | 
variety oF ¢ in 
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gigantic land tortoises formerly 
Malta, the Galapagos, and oth 
, but also the West lr Mr 














ich is probably 1 
n atoll, the bones found 
1 the guano were submitted a number of years 
izo to the late Professor Wymat who wrote that 
of tl sp sort tle “is certainly extinet 
ic size, equalling the largest speci 
foul ving in any part of the 
3 surpassing any now found in 
America nearest instances 
similar size are in th Galapa 8 

is found 7. elephantopus 
/ 

ictive habits of the common eel of 
this country (Anguilla bostoniensis) are being in 
vi vated j A. S. Packard, Jun » has, 
with the aid of ocal observers, determined that 





1utumn, and lives in the salt-water at the mouth 
of rivers and in harbors. During October and 
November females have been found in spawn, and 


lat nty 


the late autu 





and early winter is without much 


loubt the spawning time. He has found males 








containing sperm cells in 


pment, and 


lifferent stages of de 





ter microscopic examination of 





he ovaries and testes, he has been able to iden- 
tify the sexes 1 


larger, and wit 


males appear to be 





a clearer, | iter under side of 





the body, with a rich yellowish tint along each 
side of the median silvery ventral band. The 
males are darker, and beneath are dull silvery, 
with no yellowish tint. The spermatozoa are very 
small, as are the eggs, none of the latter being 
more than half a millimeter in diameter. During 
the spawning season the ovaries are very full, and 
immense numbers of eggs must be laid. From 


ill 


s own observations and the statements made 
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eels will prob- Gobi has some valuable remarks on the iden 
of ge ] specie S$ sup yposed to be distinct 


-iiehaied Zeitung Professor Her 


fmann has an article on the duration of leaves 


irticle treats of those everg ne 
belong to coniferous trees, I 
foil were attached to the 

; expanded, and by this m« 

registered, In the ase of 

found that the duration was a 

months. The leaves of the Ol; 
a 


zabeis n 


the longest twenty-six mx nt 
r. Stahl and Professor Strassbure¢ 
two independent papers given accour 
coinci les | observations on the influence of 
y by Mr. | on the motions of zoospores. 
ording to | bered that in this journal there 
iven an account of the exp 
n regard to the figures which sm: 
me when susp nded in water, and tl 
probable that the motions of zo« 
accounted for by the presence 
weter. Stahl maintains that 
the influence of currents there is 
ence produced by light upon the motior 
ospores. Strassburger 


also maintail 
pores are acted upon by the ligh 


egardless of the intens 
» he ealls them 
are influenced by chang 
, in which cas peau tne 
that the see indigo, 
act on the zoospores, an 
» greatest effect. 
Journal of Bota 1, 
note on Molinia cerulea, 
ily, which, on the authority of 
it prove useful in paper st 9 
ns but little silica. A Conspectus Flo 
is been published by C. F. W yman, of f wl lt 
too feeble | first part includes the orders from Jian) 
? macee, 
London Journal of B 


1} 


alls attention to the 


; sub-radiecal flowers in the 
sheaths in a form of Scirpus supi ius. 
almost always be found in small individ 
long capillary styles being rather conspi 
The seventy-eighth fascicle of the Flora 
wis consists of the Cucurbitace e, Mono 
by A. Cogniaux, of Brussels. Numerous 
species are described, and there are thirty-ei 
excellent plates. 

The Zorrey Bulletin contains a notice 
fessor D. C. Eaton of four fe rns new to th 
states, Viz ai eratopteris thal ictroides, Ch 
miu rophyl a, Aspl enium firmum, and Asplenium ci 
cutarium, They all were found growing in Florida 

Vittrock, In the same journal is a note from Mr. Thomas 
1 Bulbochete. | Meehan on the occurrence of the common heath 
r,come | of Europe, Calluna vulgaris, near F 
Dr. Witt- | City, New Jersey. Mr. Meehan has examined the 
roniaceous vegetation | locality, and thinks it probable that the plant, ot 
, but little from | which there is but a single specimen, was intro- 
i ed by an Englishman named Habersak, who 
onium and | 8 t ttle d in that region about twelve years ago. 
9 Wood in his | The last number of the Botanical Gazette con- 
» United States. | tains a list of the ferns of Trinidad, collected by 
ademy of St. Petersburg | the well-known traveller Mr. August Fendler, 
the alge of the White | determined by Professor Eaton. Sets of about 


species are - — seventy-eight species are for sale at the herbari- 


arctic regio t Dr. | um of Harvard University. 


wat 
anu 
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In the same journal is a note on the secretions 
Darlingtonia californica, by Mrs 
Mr. Lemmon concludes his 
California, giving 
the * - of 
est,” which Mr. Lemmon thinks is about 1500 
irs old. 
Engineering and Mechanic 
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—Despite the unfa- 


the 
iys of New York, a proposition for a high-level 


comments elevated rail 


similar in character has been made 
The projector of this line is the 


which during 


n road 
hiladelphia. 
Pennsylvania Railroad Company, l 
» of Coun- 
» privilege of constructing ated road 

for freight only on Market Street, to connect the 


at Sixteenth Street 


past month asked of the Committ 


an eiey 
with 


company’s freight dépot 


the Schuylkill. 
S post} 
ciaimed that 
ly facilitate handling and d ibuti 
} numet forwarding 
ises on t ite, and would mate 
ute to the freedom of traffic at the street level, | 
is now 
imerous freight 
After examining several routes for the pro 
veake and Del 
is reported that the 
I red in making 


been engag 
prefer ‘e to that from Seaford. 


Definite action upon the proposal 
] The ’ 


& compa 
a line such ; 


I rept 


was 
is proposed woul 

on of freight 
ous and commission 
rol rially con- 
ti } 
which the hauling 


riously impeded by 


of n cars to and fro at all hours. 


posed Chesay 
the peninsula, it 


» Tol 


iware ship-canal across 
engineers, 
some time 
ive the 
¢ taken in the Nanticoke 


Soundings are now bein 


at that place 
The Ia 

that up 

in the United 


miles of new 1 


Wl Gaze 
had been constructed 
, during the year 1878, 1777 
lroad, against 1867 miles re 
1 for the corresponding riod of 1877, 19: 
1876, 1128 for 1875, 1594 for 1874, a 
l By far the lar ion of new mile 
age during the past year,as during a number of 
ng,is to be credited to the Western 


to that date there 
States 
‘ai 
Ie 
gest prop 
years precedl 
states. 
At the recent meeting of the International 

ress of Commercial Geography, held in Paris, 
the the 
-roceanic canal the 
American He referred to recent 
explorations for a route across the Darien Isth- 
mus under the command of Lieutenant 
Wyse, of the French the general details 
of which have already found a place 

The C favored the project of a 

canal, and resolved “that there had been sur 
veys enough, and that an international commit- 
tee should meet as soon as possible to organize 
a company, to raise funds, and put the canal 
through.” 

From lately published official statistics we learn 
the total number and tonnage of iron vessels con- 
structed in the United States during the fiscal 
year ended June 30, 1878. The number of ves- 
sels built was thirty-two, of an aggregate tonnage 
This is sai 


best record the country has yet made, the highest 


brought before session 
int 


isthmus, 


ae 
the 


ross 


made 
navy, 
in our col- 


yngress 


umns, 


of 26,960.20 tons. d to be the second- 


having been that of 1874, when the tonnage ag- | 
in | 


gregated 33,097 tons. Of the vessels built 
1877-78, nine were ocean propellers, varying in 
tonnage from 1156 to 3548 tons; one was a lake 


propeller, of 806 tons; one was a stern-wheel | 


river steamer, of 1028 tons; seven were side- 


wheel river steamers, varying from 128 to 1285 | 
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pencil of 
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of light 
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el slobe filled with an at 
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in umt 
that book bind 
riously dete 
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1 recent notice these col 1S 


s affirmins 


ings in libraries, ete., were in time st 
riorated by the 


gases given ¢ 


ie 
constant action of the jurous 
it 


evidence 


ff from burning gas, we 
| pres contradictory 
upon this subject from so excellent a 
as Dr. Wolcott Gibbs, of He as 

that having made an examination of the bindings 
iblic Library that wer 


deem 
some 
n authority 


ambridge. 


| of books in the Boston P 
supposed to have been injured by the combu 
| of coal gas, he concluded that there 
| dence to support that view He examined also a 
Astor, Athenzeum, 
ind college ha | never 
used, and found in eac h a number of old books 
bound in calf that presented the same appearance 
as those he saw in the Public Library. He found 
no free acid whatever in a number of samples 
analyzed, and is of the opinion that the trouble is 
to be looked for in the tanning of the leather, and 
not in the action of gas, the older kinds of leather 
used by binder of poor quality and badly 
tanned. 
An interesting fact that may have great value 
1 the future introduction of silk 
country is to be found in the state- 


was no evi- 


large number of books in the 


libraries, where gas been 


3 being 
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f the Department | was an objection. t igl rat 
I this sul solvent for this salt, and affirms to have found 
mproved | in the neutral citrate of soda, which at the boil 
ing temperature easily dissolves the ft 
ed platin-ammonium chloride in lat 
r thereby a deep orange-colore 
h in platinum. By 
and with the aid of tw 


t l 
{\ tly homogeneous, and very tenac ious dk 
platinum upon other m¢ tallic surfaces 
new product called vegetable isinglass, w ' 
extracted in quantity from sea-weed, is said to 
ld an excellent size for cotton cloth, a id to } 
extensively used for that purpose in tne Frenc] 
factories. One valuable prop rty it is claimed t 
possess is that of defying at common tempet 


both dampness and mildew 


ey; ites ist Ri | > ae / 
Chitor’s Mrstarical Heard, 
POLITICAL, Lords, December 10, the amendment l 
losed on the 24th of Decem- | Viscount Halifax censuring the government was 
rd session of the Forty-fifth | defeated, 201 to 65. In the House of Commons 
cun nt smber2. The President’s | on the 13th* a similar resolution of censure 
ipon the recent vellow fever | fered by Mr. Whitbread was rejected, 328 to 
necessity of investigating al- | Mr. Faweett’s amendment pronouncing the 1 
rauds and outrages in the Southern | osition to levy the war expenses on India un 
st motion toward such an investi- | was rejected by a majority of 110. Parliam« 
Mr. Blaine, in the Senate, | adjourned until February 13. 
11th, Senator bl e sup- the mean time the advance of 
ch, to which Sen- | army in Afghanistan has been steady and 
The resolu-| cessful. The latest foreign advices (unoffi 
| report the flight of Shere Ali, the Afghan An 
appointed a committee | leaving his son, Yakoob Khan, in control of t! 
House in the investiga- | goverument. 
llow fever epidemic. Fifty thousand | DISASTERS. 
ppropriated to this purpose. « No ember 5 Wc steam-ship Pommera 
n bills have been carried | of the Hamburg-American Line, was run into | 
th unusual dispatch. | the bark J/oe/ m and sunk in the I i 
West Point Military | Channel daring afog. Fifty-five lives los 
£316,647; the For- | December 19.—The steamer Byzantiu 2, from 
: ilar and Diplo- | Marseilles for Constantinople, was sunk in a col 
nsion Bill, appropriating | lision. One hundred and fifty lives lost. 
Naval Bill was passed by the a ‘ 
The House, on the 17th, OBITUARY. 


ion was passed, December 17, i vote of 56 to 6. 


iting $450,000 to cover the Vovember 29.—In Philadelphia, Louis A. God 


| publisher and editor of Godey’s Lady's Book, 
Mr. Edmun Electoral | his seventy-fifth year. 
i vote 35 26 | November 31.—In New York city, the Hon. 
interstate commerce was | Lyman Tremain, in his sixtieth year. 
mber 11, by a vote of | December 21.—In Washington, D. C., General 
| Alpheus 8. Williams, member of the House of 
th Houses adjourned until Jan- | Representatives from Michigan, aged sixty-eight 
| ye ars. 
il Lewis Wallace was appointed by the December 1.—In London, George Henry Lewes, 
ident Governor of New Mexico, December 4. | a distinguished philosophical author, aged sixty 
On the 17th of December gold was sold in New | years, 
York at par. It was first sold at a premium| December 5.—In England, George John Whyte- 
l 2. It reached its highest rate, | Melville, the novelist, aged fifty-seven years. 
11, 1864 | December 6.—In Madrid, Spain, Sefior Nicolas 
ce S. Houston was elected United | Maria Rivero, chief of the Spanish Progressists, 
r by the Alabama Legislature No- | about sixty years of age. 
Governor Wade Hampton was elect- | December 14.—The Grand Duchess of Hegsse- 
es Senator by the South Carolina Darmstadt, Princess Alice of England, Queen Vic- 
er 10. | toria’s second daughter, aged thirty-five years. 
*arliament met December 5. The | December 19.—In Berlin, Bayard Taylor, the 
een’s speech touching the Af- | well-known author, and American minister to 
ly debated. In the House of | Germany, aged fifty-four years. 
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